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THOREAU AND THE IRISH 


FRANK BUCKLEY 


ERHAPS too much has been made of Henry Thoreau’s 

delight in solitary contacts with nature, of his affinity 
for inaccessible bogs and impenetrable thickets. Of late we 
are discovering that, as a student of universal values, he did 
not fail to observe his fellow men: farmers, woodsmen, hunt- 
ers, all classes in fact, from the selectmen of the town to the 
village paupers. It is not strange, therefore, that he noticed 
a peculiar group ignored in the main by other Concord 
philosophers, the Irish immigrants. 

In the large cities the Irish, alien, ignorant, and clannish, 
often shiftless and drunken, had been the objects of strenu- 
ous and even violent criticism, on economic, political, and 
religious grounds;' and by 1840 this antipathy had become 
general and formidable.2 The clamor seems not to have 
immediately affected Thoreau, however, for there is no echo 
of it in his journal and no evidence of sudden interest in or 

1 In 1831 Lyman Beecher preached several sermons in Boston against 
the Irish and was partly responsible for stirring up the mob that demolished 
and burned a convent. See J. T. Adams, New England in the Republic, 1776- 
1830 (Boston, 1927), 334-335; and R. A. Billington, “The Burning of the 


Charlestown Convent,” New England Quarterly, x, 4-24 (March, 1937). 
2 W. F. Adams, Ireland and Irish Emigration (New Haven, 1932), 208. 
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marked reaction to the Irish even after they began to settle 
on the outskirts of the village. Not until he left Concord and 
was living on Staten Island did he so much as mention them. 
There, in a letter to Emerson written in May, 1843, he re- 
marked that he was glad Ellery Channing “got settled, and 
that, too, before the inroad of the Irish.” * The tone of this 
remark implies a mingled contempt and irritation at the 
thought of interlopers, but such a feeling could not have 
been strong. At least there is no real irritation in another 
letter written to Emerson in that same year. Instead, after 
regretting that a “Brittoner” had wrought destruction in the 
Concord groves by hiring the Irish to cut the trees for cord- 
wood, he concluded: “But no matter let them hack away,— 
The sturdy Irish arms that do the work are of more worth 
than oak or maple. Methinks I could look with equanimity 
upon a long street of Irish cabins, and pigs and children 
reveling in the genial Concord dirt; and I should still find 
my Walden Wood and Fair Haven in their tanned and happy 
faces.” * 

Judged by these comments from Staten Island, Thoreau’s 
attitude toward the Irish was obviously more favorable than 
critical; but too much importance should not be attached to 
that sympathy. Away from Concord, he doubtless felt a nostal- 
gic yearning for anything in the village, even the Irish. At 
home again, where he had first-hand contact with them, he 
was far from enthusiastic. He saw them only when business 
or other circumstances forced him to, and his reports were 
brief and realistic. Investigating the hut he had bought from 
James Collins, for instance, he observed that the place looked 
like a compost heap, that the door had a passageway for hens 
instead of a sill, that the interior was dark and clammy, and 
that the cellar was a dust-hole two feet deep. He noticed, too, 


3 Familiar Letters, in Works, m, 79-80 (Concord Edition, Boston, 1929). 
All references except those to the Journal will be to the Concord Edition of 
Thoreau’s Works. 
4 Familiar Letters, m, 116. 
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the incongruity of a silk parasol and a gilt-framed looking 
glass amid dirty and scanty furnishings. This was not the 
simplicity that Thoreau approved. It showed no philosophy, 
no judgment. As the family departed with all their belong- 
ings gathered into a single bundle, he did not descant on their 
poverty as he had done in other instances; nor did he over- 
look the fact that an Irish onlooker had stolen all the usable 
nails which could be drawn from his boards.® 

Forced into another Irish hovel by a sudden rain storm, 
Thoreau again saw conditions strange to his Yankee eyes. 
There were the inevitable chickens, “too humanized to roast 
well,” stalking about the room, pecking at his shoe, and 
looking him in the eye; numerous children, among whom 
was a starveling infant, wrinkled and crone-like; the mother, 
plying a mop with no visible results; and John Field, the 
father, complaining about his toil and his hard luck. Such 
people did not live, Thoreau exclaimed, and had no future. 
Although honest and hard working, they had neither skill 
nor intelligence and thus were foredoomed to failure.*® 

The intemperance of the Irish also attracted his attention. 
On Sundays he would watch them silently skulking across 
his bean patch on their way to Hugh Quoil’s and meet them 
as they returned, loquacious and sociable. Curious as one of 
his woodchucks, Thoreau scanned them from a safe retreat, 
but he had little to say to them. Once he had asked Quoil a 
simple question and had been answered in such “delirium- 
tremens, hydrophobia dialect” that he kept away from the 
shack as long as the old fellow lived. Then, haunted perhaps 
by a bibulous ghost, he visited the empty hovel to observe 
and to conjecture. He recalled that Hugh Quoil had once 
been a soldier at Waterloo and later a ditch-digger who had 
lived from hand to mouth, the hand most commonly car- 
rying a tumbler of rum. In his rare moments of sobriety he 
was civil of speech, as courteous a man as one could meet, 


5 Walden, 1, 47-48. 
6 Journal (Walden Edition, Boston, 1906), 1, 383-384. 
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though his face, bright as carmine, would have burned a 
finger that touched it. One afternoon as he shivered his way 
to town and the grog shop, the Fates met him on the pathway, 
threw him down, and cut the thread. Since then Thoreau 
wondered what had been his experience, whether he had met 
the liquid demon “on more equal terms” or whether his 
thirst remained as unquenchable as ever. Such questions were 
unanswered; but as Thoreau considered how the man had 
worked, eaten, and drunk his way to oblivion, he decided that 
Hugh Quoil was one of those unnamed philosophers who 
had founded no school.? 

From these sketches certain conclusions can be drawn. 
First, their comparative rarity indicates either that Thoreau 
had few experiences with the Irish during the decade of the 
1840's or that he considered the incidents relatively unim- 
portant. Secondly, he was noticeably objective. Like numer- 
ous other Americans in New England and elsewhere, he dis- 
liked the habits and general attitude of the Irish, but unlike 
most others he had no personal animosity or violent antip- 
athy. His comments were cleverly satirical; his decision was 
that the immigrants were hopeless and did not deserve help;* 
but in general his reports were more coldly analytical than 
those on lichens, muskrats, and turtles. 

After 1850 there was a marked change. Not only did Thor- 
eau refer more frequently to the Irish;* he was at once more 
ardent in his defense of them and more sharp in his condem- 
nation. To ascribe a definite cause for this change is difficult. 
It has been suggested that his visit to Catholic Canada in 
1850 gave him a better understanding of the Irish,’ but this 
interesting conjecture lacks proof. It is true that he carefully 
noted the effects of Catholicism on the French-Canadians, 


7 Journal, 1, 414-417- 

8 Walden, 1, 84. 

9 From 1850 to 1855 Thoreau mentioned the Irish nearly twice as many 
times as he did in the combined preceding and subsequent five year periods. 

10 H. S. Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 11. 
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but there is no evidence that he used this observation as a 
basis for judging the Catholic Irish. In fact, he felt that he 
knew the Irish well before making the trip and was pre- 
pared to draw distinctions between them and the French 
Canadians. Moreover, his later attitude does not show a 
better understanding of the Irish as a group; instead it merely 
indicates a more pronounced reaction to them as individuals 
and a greater inconsistency in this reaction. 

“How shiftless! What a death in life!l’”” he exclaimed on 
July 16, 1851, when he saw an Irishman drinking out of a 
ditch instead of digging a well.’* But two weeks earlier he 
had praised the Irish laborers for their ingenuity and artistry 
in building a sod wall or fence that was both cheaper and 
more ornamental than a stone one,'* and two months later 
he delighted in the simple honesty of an Irishman who re- 
fused to keep an account of his potato digging but let his 
“day's work praise itself,” a remark, Thoreau declared, “more 
pertinent than a scholar could have selected.” This shifting 
between praise and blame Thoreau continued as long as he 
observed the Irish and recorded his impressions. 

During the decade of the 1850's he noted several praise- 
worthy traits. He liked, for instance, to see an old Irishwoman 
come out of her hut, like a ground squirrel in the spring, and 
sit bareheaded in the rain on the icy, thawing ground. Living 
so close to the earth, she must have an ideal philosophy, 
Thoreau decided, and he longed to acquire for himself her . 
point of view. Because of their earthiness the Irish were 
rapidly naturalizing themselves, he concluded, and threatened 
to displace the Yankee as the latter had displaced the In- 
41 Journal, 11, 398. 

12 Excursions, mt, 65. 

13 Journal, 11, 313-314. 

14 Journal, 1, 272-273. 

15 Journal, m, 16-17, 19. Although the praise is clear-cut, it is not un- 
qualified. An Irishman’s skill was merely inbred habit and not Yankee clever- 
ness, Thoreau observed (Journal, u, 272), and he said that whereas the Irish 


would let their work praise itself, they were less concerned about that work's 
blaming itself (Journal, m1, 19). 
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dians.** He was pleased, too, at any cleverness or unusual 
action of theirs, whatever its nature. Even an Irish mother’s 
astonishing feat of wiping a cinder out of her son’s eye with 
her tongue impressed him so much that he commented on 
it both in his journal and in a letter. Like the wire fence, 
it was something new, he said, and taught him that it is never 
too late for one to learn.'* More commonly, however, it was 
the Irishman at his everyday tasks that attracted Thoreau, 
especially when there was any evidence of skill in the work. 
The cleverness of his surveying helper in twisting a branch 
before cutting it or of notching a stick in order to drive it 
delighted him,"* and he noticed with approval how an Irish 
ditch digger left partitions in his ditch to prevent water 
flowing in upon him.” 

He also approved of Irish diligence, of which he saw several 
manifestations. There was, for example, the Irishman who 
tried to earn enough to bring his family over to America. 
For six dollars and a half a month he got up every day at 
half-past four and milked twenty-eight cows, and to save 
every penny he went without milk in his tea or coffee. By 
such efforts, Thoreau said, the man kept “his virtue in 
him.” ” There also was Flannery, “the hardest working man” 
that Thoreau knew, one who labored from before sunrise 
until after dark and yet was always in such good spirits that 
he was a joy to talk to.** And there was an old Irishman who 
wheeled home for firewood a large, damp, rotten pine log. 
As he trudged and sweat, warming himself before he burned 
the wood, he seemed to Thoreau a rare sight, one that could 
take men out of banks and similar institutions and encourage 


16 Journal, m, 166. Thoreau’s approval of the old Irishwoman is unmis- 
takable, but his comments end with the observation that he feared she lied. 
Cf. Journal, xm, 329. 

17 Familiar Letters, m, 293; Journal, 1x, 139. 

18 Journal, m, 80. 

19 Journal, x, 81. 

20 Familiar Letters, m1, 223. 

21 Journal, x, 187. 
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them by the simplicity and true humanity of life in the 
streets.*” 

The sight that encouraged Thoreau most, however, was 
of Johnny Riordan, a little Irish boy whom he romanticized 
in prose and verse. “This little mass of humanity, this tender 
gobbet for the fates’ was so wise, so magnanimous, and so 
brave that one could not see him “for five minutes without 
loving him.” As he trudged to school each morning, coatless 
and with holes in his shoes through which the snow entered, 
he represented to Thoreau the generation for which the 
world had been waiting. What was the bravery of Leonidas 
and his Spartans compared to this youngster’s? “They dared 
but to die; he dares to live.” Any reward he got could not 
represent a thousandth part of his merits which were unseen 
and unrewardable.* 

This enthusiasm for Johnny obviously colored Thoreau’s 
views of the whole Riordan family.** As he passed by a shanty 
in the woods, a place where human beings led a squalid life, 
no better than that of “pigs in a sty,” he wondered at first 
whether little Julia Riordan called such a place home. But 
then he recognized its merits. It did not identify health, con- 
tentment, and independence with possession of worldly 
goods. It suggested the “wealth of nature, not poverty,” and 
it was free from the annoyance of charity.» As Thoreau 
entered the hovel, he decided that it was well warmed by the 
simple social relations of its inmates and that the Irish were 





22 Journal, xim, 169. 

23 Journal, m1, 149, 150, and 241-244. When Thoreau was in a romantic 
mood, he even could speak of the “heroic and poetic thoughts” of the Irish 
laborers (Journal, m1, 342). 

24 It was Thoreau’s nature to love all children and thus to find fault 
with very few of them. Once on an excursion boat he saw a number of “ill- 
dressed and ill-mannered Irish boys... prematurely old, sucking cigars!” Such 
children, he said, “should be dealt with as for stealing or impurity”; they 
should be whipped and sent to bed. After further consideration, however, 
he decided that they were not to blame. It was their city environment that 
made them bad (Journal, m1, 341-342.) 

25 Journal, 11, 419-420. 
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“not succeeding so ill after all.” ** Romantically, then, he 
considered all their actions good. As he watched the father, 
Patrick, bringing home fagots, no doubt stolen, he thought 
how sweet the man’s bread and meat must taste, cooked with 
such fuel.” And seeing him drink from a ditch, Thoreau 
did not condemn him for his shiftlessness as he had done 
others, but felt that the water could not poison him because 
of his contentedness.** 

Although his highest approval went only to the Riordans, 
Thoreau felt sympathy toward other Irish and objected to 
legal restraints against their trespassing in search of fuel. 
Like savages and gypsies, he declared, the Irish had a place 
in nature and a right to her productions, since “the highest 
law gives a thing to him who can use it.” ** Moreover, he 
opposed Yankee exploitation of the immigrants. The size of 
Daniel Webster’s farm and the statesman’s financial success 
impressed him far less than the fact that some fifteen or 
sixteen Irishmen were doing the work of fifty on this farm 
and getting only ten dollars a month for it;*° and the attempt 
of an employer to extort from his Irish helper a four-dollar 
premium which the latter had won at a fair aroused Thoreau’s 
highest indignation.** 

Nor was his sympathy limited solely to remarks in his 
journal. Sometimes, despite his theoretical objection to phil- 
anthropy, he actively aided the Irish. He helped clothe 
Johnny Riordan;** he wrote letters for the illiterate;** and 
once at least he carried a subscription paper about Concord 


26 Journal, m1, 289. 

27 Journal, m1, 308. 

28 Journal, m1, 410. 

29 Journal, vim, 19. 

30 Journal, 11, 351. 

31 Journal, v, 472. According to F. B. Sanborn, Henry David Thoreau 
(Boston, 1917), 435. Michael Flannery was the Irish laborer from whom the 
prize was demanded. The act so angered Thoreau that he collected the sum 
from neighbors and gave it to Flannery. 

82 Journal, m1, 289. 

83 Journal, vi, 158. 








—_—— 
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in an effort to raise sufficient funds to bring a poor Irishman’s 
family to America and was highly incensed at the lack of 
response, at the weak and cowardly excuses made by those 
who could well afford to help.* 

As has been said, however, these charitable acts and the 
occasional praise of individual Irishmen do not justify the 
conclusion that Thoreau after 1850 became a consistent 
friend and defender of the Irish. As his praise increased so 
also did his condemnation, and when he found fault he was 
likely to include the whole race. Sometimes he was merely 
amused by their actions: at their terrified flight from a snake,® 
their extreme caution on ice that would have borne the 
weight of a half dozen locomotives,** or their awkward and 
ineffective help in attempting to catch the famous runaway 
pig of the Thoreaus.** More often he was puzzled and an- 
noyed by their stupidity. Of one of his first helpers he in- 
quired why the Irish did not learn trades, “do something 
but the plainest and hardest work,” and was told that when 
they came over they were too old to learn.** With more ex- 
perience he decided that they were unable to do even simple 
tasks. ““These Irishmen have no heads,” he declared. Out of 
the whole group he had seen but one or two demonstrate 
any evidence of skill, and they were Scotch-Irish. Consider 
his helper, MacCarty, for instance. “This fellow was sure to 
do the wrong thing from the best motives, and the only time 
he was spry was when he was running to correct his own 
blunders out of his own head—and make them worse than 
before.” Before he hired another man, Thoreau said, he 
was determined to inquire strictly into his descent, and if 
his “remotest ancestors’ were from Ireland he should be 
rejected at once.*® 
84 Journal, v, 438-439- 

35 Journal, v, 354-355- 

36 Journal, x, 238. 

87 Journal, vit, 454-455. 


38 Journal, m1, 130. 
39 Journal, m1, 135. Thoreau had little regard for the quality of any work 
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Other laborers that he met while surveying gave him no 
better opinion of the Irish. His “man Briney” (a phrase 
that suggests the limitations of Thoreau’s democracy) was 
not too bad. He was “slow and dull, but well meaning,” and 
would entertain with tales of crossing the ocean or listen 
attentively to Thoreau’s philosophy of poverty and success.“ 
But another Irishman that he met at this time Thoreau pro- 
nounced “one of the worst of his race.” Full of blarney, the 
man nevertheless complained sharply about the price of 
surveying and then apologized “by saying that he meant 
nothing.” “He was treated according to his deserts,” ** Thor- 
eau laconically remarked, and one can imagine what that 
treatment was like. 

Some of his most cutting remarks are about the immi- 
grants’ manners and habits, their way of life, and particu- 
larly their carelessness and filth. The Indians of Maine, he 
said, although vitiated by contact with whites and sunken 
into apathy, had far cleaner villages than the Irish;* and 
even the pigs in their pen were superior in this respect. 
Irishmen had to shovel all day or get drunk and quarrel.“ 
They erected their sties, drank, and jabbered more and more 
under Thoreau’s very eyes, whereupon he concluded sadly, 
“I am responsible for all that filth and folly.” “ 

Even more strenuously he objected to their vandalism, to 
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done by the Irish. “Chemistry is not a splitting hairs when you have got 
a half dozen raw Irishmen in the laboratory,” he said (Journal, u, 346); 
the carelessness of Hugh, Emerson’s gardener, in digging a cellar so near 
the house that the wall caved in and let one corner of the building down, 
Thoreau pronounced “Irish like” (Familiar Letters, m, 149); and he was al- 
ways able to identify the chopping of Irish laborers because of their hacking 
strokes (Journal, m1, 321). 

40 Journal, x, 220-221 and 230. 

41 Journal, x, 231. 

42 The Maine Woods, u, 162. 

43 Journal, v, 241. On another occasion Thoreau said that to a painter 
should be given some paint and canvas and “to the Irishman a hog, typical 
of himself” (Familiar Letters, m, 229). 

44 Journal, v, 411. 
45 Familiar Letters, m, 229. 
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their promiscuous destruction of natural hedges and other 
objects of beauty. That the man who hired them was respon- 
sible he admitted, but nevertheless he vented his anger upon 
the “raw Irishman ... who knows not whether he is hacking 
at the upas tree or the Tree of Knowledge, with axe and 
stub-scythe to exterminate it.” If this was not trespassing 
Thoreau did not know what the term meant, and he con- 
cluded that he would as soon admit a living mud turtle into 
his herbarium as to allow one of these “Hessians” the freedom 
of the countryside. 

All these diverse reactions tell more about Thoreau himself 
than about the Irish in Concord, indicating that he never 
fully understood them as a group but, as an individualist, 
judged them as individuals and allowed his judgment to be 
colored by his moods and by their success or failure in meas- 
uring up to his ideals. Viewing them at one time, he was 
favorably impressed by their poverty, simplicity, and earthi- 
ness; seeing them at another, he was disappointed and irri- 
tated. Their shiftlessness was an offense to his Yankee sense 
of order, their intemperance to his puritan conscience, and 
their supineness to his sturdy individuality. But most signifi- 
cantly, they unreasonably misapplied his social and economic 
theories. Instead of living like philosophers in simplicity and 
wisdom, they too often existed like animals in stupidity and 
filth. It was this last perverseness that incited his sharpest 
criticism. ; 

Through analysis of his observations, however, readers can 
get more than a knowledge of Thoreau; they can gain 
glimpses of the Irish immigrants and of the fashion in which 
they established themselves in a new country. Shanty-dwell- 
ers, poor and illiterate, rude and boisterous, unsanitary and 
wasteful, they plainly were an alien element during most 
of the years that Thoreau observed them, comparable in some 
respects to the Negro of the slave states. Indeed the contempt 


46 Journal, x, 50-51. 
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in which they were held was so strong that no one in Concord 
except Thoreau would wear corduroy because it was worn 
by the Irish.“7 But despite this prejudice, the tendency to 
exploit them, and their own manifest weaknesses, they man- 
aged to exist and even to progress. At no time did they create 
in Concord a problem in crime or charity as did the Irish 
sections of the large cities. Instead they worked, all members 
of the family, at every kind of cheap and hard labor about 
the village, and continually scurried about in search of new 
tasks. Evidently this diligence had results, for by 1858 Thor- 
eau recorded that the Irish had homes in the village, in fact 
were neighbors of his;** and two years later he spoke of their 
making “irruptions” into the woods, that is, clearing the 
land surrounding Concord.” Such must have been their 
process “of Americanization in hundreds of other towns 
throughout the nation. 

Thus, although Thoreau’s portrayal of the Irish is less 
important than his experiences with nature or his lessons 
in economic values, it has a significance that cannot be over- 
looked. In its freedom from religious and political bias it is 
almost unique as a contemporary record; it is rare as a picture 
of Irish immigrants in a small town rather than a city slum; 
and, most important of all, it is the most extended record of 
them from the pen of a major American writer of the period. 


47 Journal, IX, 359. 

48 Like the Irish he had observed in their hovels, those who lived near 
Thoreau both pleased and annoyed him. He was interested in the neighbor 
who had shamrock in her garden (Journal, vim, 311) and considered it real 
progress that the Irish had learned to distinguish the bluebird and report 
its arrival (Journal, xm, 22). He was not flattered, however, by their coming 
to consult him as a weather prophet (Journal, x1, 94-95), and was so irritated 
by the straying animals of one Irish neighbor that he consulted a lawyer 
about having them put in pound (Journal, x1, 208). 

49 Journal, x1v, 161. 
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SETH LUTHER 
THE STORY OF A WORKING-CLASS REBEL 


LOUIS HARTZ 


I 


EW ENGLAND remembers little of Seth Luther. This 
N is an injustice tinged with irony. It is an injustice be- 
cause Luther was one of the most tireless among those fighters 
who inspired New England labor to its first organizational 
awakening in the Jackson era. It is ironical because the man 
lived by an urge for recognition which impelled his critics 
to say, “Immortality ...is all Mr. Luther asks for.” * 

Luther was born in Rhode Island in 1795, a place and a 
time suitable indeed for the growth of a working-class radi- 
cal. For nowhere had the post-Revolutionary struggles been 
more turbulent with mob violence and street fighting; and 
nowhere had the grip of the debtor class been more pow- 
erful. Rhode Island alone had refused to send delegates to 
the Federal Convention; and, stubbornly anti-Federalist, it 
was the last state to ratify the Constitution, falling in line 
but five years before Luther’s birth. Here the Revolution- 
ary theories of natural equality had already been given added 
social meaning by the sharp emergence of class disparities 
and class cleavages. 


1 Providence Daily Journal, May 18, 1842; Dorr War Scrapbook I, Library 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. - 

The Dictionary of American Biography, in something more than half 
a page, presents the most comprehensive account of Luther available. In 
addition to other omissions, it fails to mention Luther's réle in Dorr’s Re- 
bellion, perhaps the greatest contribution to his fame among contemporaries 
in New England. Other references may be found in John R. Commons et al., 
History of Labor in the United States (New York, 1926-1935), Volume 1. 
Where Luther is mentioned elsewhere, it is only for the briefest reference. 
Virtually no attempt has been made to analyze his ideas, and his position in 
the struggle for free suffrage seems to have been forgotten completely. 

2 Providence Daily Journal, July 11, 1842. 
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Those egalitarian ideas exerted strong influence upon the 
developing mind of young Luther, the nearness of the whole 
Revolutionary drama being accentuated by the fact that his 
father was a pensioner of the war.’ They were reinforced by 
a set of religious imperatives based upon the authority of 
home and church and the New England common school,‘ 
all with their severe morality and their rigorous system of 
sin and retribution. The writings of Luther reveal through- 
out the strength of these early Revolutionary and religious 
influences. 

When he was but twenty-two years old, Luther left New 
England for the frontier. Impelled by curiosities which 
seemed to run as natural concomitants of an active imagina- 
tion, he traveled to the Ohio and pushed his way through 
Indian country down to the slave regions, even to Florida. 
Discount as you wish his claim to forty-five thousand miles 
of frontier adventure, yet the breadth of his travel still re- 
mains vast. In the wilderness, alongside the pioneer, he ac- 
quired a direct, hard-hitting approach to social problems 
and a pugnacious individualism; and the egalitarian tradition 
of natural law was further deepened in the reality of its mean- 
ing by the sudden shattering of the walls of New England 
provincialism. For as Luther insisted upon his return, con- 
tact with the cultures of the frontier, the Indian, and the 
slave, gave him a cosmopolitan grasp of the basic human 
uniformities that transcended distinctions of class and race 
and region.® 

When Luther returned, early in the thirties, it was an un- 
familiar New England that met him, one far different from 
the frontier universe of individualistic competition where 
men entered the arena with comparatively equal stakes and 
8 Letter from Luther to President Polk, May 23, 1846, in Dorr War 
Scrapbook I, Library of the Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 

4 Luther, An Address on the Origin and Progress of Avarice (Boston, 
1834; hereinafter, Origin of Avarice), 39. 


5 Origin of Avarice, 38-41; Letter to President Polk, Dorr War Scrap- 
book I. 
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where society was relatively fluid. It was different, too, from 
the region he had left some fifteen years previously; for 
during his absence factory and merchant capitalism in New 
England had expanded with unparalleled speed, bringing 
with it new hardships for the wage-earner. 

Luther worked in the New England mills, and he saw 
thirteen- and fourteen-hour laboring days, the stunted lives 
of child and woman workers, the rigorous factory discipline.*® 
He worked as a carpenter,’ and he discovered the master 
carpenters driven into the camp of the rising merchant class, 
both bent on slashing the pay and increasing the hours of 
journeymen. Above all, he saw that poor men were not able 
to give their children decent educational opportunities, so 
that chances for improvement were minimized.* These con- 
ditions clashed with the egalitarian ideals he had cherished, 
in an environment of revolt and struggle, since early child- 
hood. As will be demonstrated later, he was also inspired 
by the revolutions that swept Continental Europe during 
the thirties. Thus it is not surprising that he should move 
to leadership in the first campaign of the American labor 
movement. 

Tall and lanky, with tobacco-stained lips, Luther had about 
him much of the ungainliness of the traditional frontiers- 
man.* Yet a natural love of language, a knife-edged wit, and 
wide reading in newspapers and periodicals combined to 
give him an oratorical power that soon emerged a famous 
weapon in the struggles of New England labor.’® Early 1832 
had witnessed total defeat for the striking Boston ship-car- 
penters, and during the summer of that year the aroused 
Luther stumped New England from Boston to Portland, 


6 Luther, An Address to the Working Men of New England (first edition, 
Boston, 1832; hereinafter, Working Men of New England), 35. 

7 Luther, An Address on the Right of Free Suffrage (Providence, 1833; 
hereinafter, Right of Free Suffrage), Appendix xi. 

8 Working Men of New England, passim. 

® Press Clipping, Dorr War Scrapbook I. 

10 Origin of Avarice, 38. 
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striving to awaken factory workers as well as journeymen to 
the need for united action." Happy at the arrival of a new 
champion, the New England Association of Farmers, Me- 
chanics, and Other Workingmen passed a resolution thank- 
ing Luther for “his laborious efforts in collecting facts in 
relation to the abuses of the working classes and for his bold 
and manly defense of their rights” and requesting him “to 
publish his views for the benefit of the people at large.”’” 

Weeks later An Address to the Working Men of New Eng- 
land was off the press. So inspired was its plea that it swiftly 
went through three editions, the second in New York and 
a third in Philadelphia. Luther alleged with a curious 
egocentricity that characterized his whole thinking, “it is 
contemplated to translate it into French, German, and other 
languages and circulate it throughout civilized Europe.” ™ 
If it did not win so extensive a public, it is none the less 
certain that Luther’s Address came as a crucial organizing 
call for the whole labor movement from Maine to Philadel- 
phia and doubtless did much to inspire future efforts at 
national organization. Its bitter irony and passionate earnest- 
ness, its evocative symbolism, caught up and articulated the 
sentiments of workers everywhere. 

Nor was its impact confined to the laborer. Luther’s sharp 
and detailed revelations of the treatment of women and 
children in factories stung the middle-class conscience so 
that even the Hampden Whig of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
declared his story to be “not only alarming but absolutely 
shocking to the mind of every free and patriotic man.” “ 
The Boston Traveller asserted that the pamphlet was “deeply 
interesting not only to the class of people to whom it is ad- 
dressed, but to all who take an interest ...in the laboring 
poor, and to the philanthropist who desires the amelioration 


11 New England Artisan, October 25, 1832. 
12 Boston Traveller, October 16, 1832. 
183 Origin of Avarice, 32. 
14 Quoted in the New England Artisan, October 25,, 1832. 
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of the condition of his fellow men”; and the Boston Post 
believed that it could not “fail of having a salutary effect on 
the community.” 1 

In 1832 Luther also became affiliated with the New England 
Artisan, a labor paper, writing articles, canvassing for circula- 
tion,”’ and using its columns to advertise his Address.1* When 
the Artisan moved from Providence to Boston, Luther col- 
laborated with its new editor, Dr. Charles Douglass, to lay 
the foundations for the Boston Trades Union.’® Together 
they engineered the general convertion called in 1834, Luther 
delivering an address to the delegates and serving as represen- 
tative of the house-carpenters, as secretary, and as member 
of the committee for framing the constitution. But because 
the organization included in its membership master-employ- 
ers as well as journeymen, it crashed on the rocks of internal 
interest cleavage within twelve months.” 

But failure only fired with deeper intensity the enthusi- 
asms of the returned frontiersman. At a workers’ mass meet- 
ing in Boston, in 1835, Luther with two others was selected 
to draft a circular attacking the long hours of work then 
prevalent and inviting “men in all branches of Mechan- 
ical labor” to unite in a new campaign for the ten-hour day. 
The militant tone and biting satire of the four-page piece 
reveal the influence of Luther dominant. So powerful was its 
appeal that it was reprinted as far south as Philadelphia, 
where it was instrumental in causing a city-wide strike for 
shorter hours.”! Thus again was the New Englander’s influence 
felt in distant areas of the early labor movement. 


15 October 16, 1832. 

16 October 25, 1832. 

17 Josiah Bigelow, Review of Seth Luther’s Address to the Working Men 
of New England (Cambridge, 1832), 6 and 24. 

18 New England Artisan, November 15, 1832; March 28, 1833, etc. 

19 Boston Traveller, October 30, 1832. 

20 John R. Commons et al., Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society (Cleveland, 1910-1911), VI, 90-94. 

21 Commons, Documentary History, v, 94. 
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Indeed, it was in the logic of work already done that Luther 
should hold an important réle in the efforts toward national 
organization. Despite the collapse of the Boston Trades 
Union, he was invited to a seat at the national convention of 
local trade unions held at New York in 1835. Serving on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Luther pleaded for system- 
atic study of the ten-hour movement in America, and above 
all for investigation of the plight of the factory laborers whom 
he was championing and who were virtually unrepresented 
in the trade union structure. But little came of his work 
here, for the National Trades Union collapsed in 1837, 
primarily because it could not deal adequately with indi- 
vidual craft problems.” 

Parallel with his attack upon the social abuses of the new 
capitalism ran Luther’s militant drive to reform the last 
outpost of reaction in the sphere of suffrage, his own state of 
Rhode Island, where a property qualification completely dis- 
franchised the mass of workers. Immediately upon his return 
from the frontier Luther had enlisted in the campaign for 
equal manhood suffrage, delivering speeches throughout the 
state and serving in 1833 on the Rhode Island Committee for 
the Extension of Suffrage.** In the same year he published 
his Address on the Right of Free Suffrage, pleading for pas- 
sive resistance by the disfranchised groups to the collection 
of taxes and the enforcement of militia duty. 

When in 1840 the Rhode Island Suffrage Association was 
organized, Luther hastened to offer his services. Despite the 
fact that members of the Association financed a speaking 
tour for him, it is clear that many middle-class leaders of the 
political reform movement were uneasy at affiliation with 
the radical carpenter who had attained in many quarters a 
malodorous reputation as demagogue and disturber of the 
peace in matters social. The New Age and Constitutional Ad- 
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vocate, official organ of the Suffrage Association, commented 
on the employment of “the somewhat eccentric Seth Luther” 
and was distinctly lukewarm in its hope that “he may prove 
a successful advocate.” * Luther himself later complained 
that he had never had the confidence of other directors of 
the suffrage movement in Rhode Island.”* 

Yet he executed his speaking campaign with characteristic 
force, drawing large crowds and with his cry of “Peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must!”” paving the way for radical 
action.*7 That action occurred with dramatic suddenness 
early in 1842, when the People’s Party framed a constitution 
based on the principle of manhood suffrage and submitted 
it to the populace independently of the legislature. Declaring 
it ratified by a majority, they proceeded to elect according 
to its requirements an entire new state administration headed 
by Thomas Dorr. 

Events moved swiftly, as violence seemed inevitable. Luther 
hurried to Providence, where Dorr was mustering men for an 
assault upon the arsenal. At the attack he moved forward 
with the cannon* and left the field with the reputation of 
being one of the few who did not flee when firing began.” 
In the encampment of the Dorr forces, Luther acted as 
organizational secretary, maintaining records and supervis- 
ing camp arrangements. If any of the leaders of the suffrage 
movement had before frowned upon the uncouth laborer, 
they appeared perfectly willing to allow him a major place 
on the battlefield; and many of them now hastened to disclaim 
affiliation with the whole campaign.** 


25 New Age and Constitutional Advocate, April 2, 1841. 

26 Boston Evening Transcript, July 12, 1842. 

27 New Age and Constitutional Advocate, April 2 and May 14, 1841. 

28 Providence Daily Journai, July 11, 1842. 

29 Press clipping, Dorr War Scrapbook I. 

30 Providence Daily Journal, July 11, 1842; Proceedings of the trial of 
Thomas Dorr, Burke’s Report, 28th Congress, First Session, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 884, 886, and 895. 

81 Dorr War Scrapbook I, II, passim. 
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Quick collapse of the Dorr forces brought the arrest of 
Luther, sword and two pistols at his side, by troops late in ) 
June, on the outskirts of Providence.** With other prisoners 
he was marched to Providence and paraded around the 
streets “to glut the vengeance of the most cursed aristocracy 
that ever disgraced humanity” and then thrown into the 
state prison.** Rhode Island newspapers bitterly attacked 
Luther, Dorr, and others high in the ranks of revolt.** Long 
and labored in its charges, the military indictment against 
Luther argued that he “unlawfully, maliciously, and traitor- 
ously, did compass, imagine, and intend to raise and levy 
war, insurrection and rebellion against” the State of Rhode 
Island; and that in pursuance of these designs he had arrayed 
himself in the vanguard of a “great multitude” armed with 
“guns, swords, staves, spears, and other warlike weapons, as 
well offensive and defensive.” * 

While in prison under the military authorities, crowded 
together in small, dirty cells with criminals of all types, 
Luther wrote a long poem entitled A Garland of Grati- 
tude, revealing in lurid if clumsy verse the whole experience 
of arrest and imprisonment. Late in July he was transferred 
to the Newport jail to await trial under civil authority in 
the Supreme Court. Before leaving the military officials, 
Luther is reported to have “expressed his gratification” at 
“being further provided for at the expense of the state,” and ) 
to have spoken “of the pleasure he anticipated in spending 
the summer in a place of fashionable resort like Newport.” * 

There, on August 25, Luther, Dorr, and five others were 
formally indicted by the grand jury for high treason.** At 
the trial Luther, forty-seven years old, bald and lanky, wear- 


82 Providence Daily Journal, July 11, 1842. 

83 Luther, A Garland of Gratitude (Providence, 1842), Notes; Providence 
Daily Journal, July 30, 1842. 

34 Dorr War Scrapbook I, Il, passim. 
85 Providence Daily Journal, July 30, 1842. 
86 Providence Daily Journal, July 30, 1842. 
87 Providence Daily Journal, August 26, 2842. 
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ing a black suit and green spectacles, invoked immutable 
principles in behalf of the rebels. His oratory, however, was 
futile. Conviction and further imprisonment, not acquittal, 
was the verdict. 

What jail must have meant to the nervous, adventuring 
Luther one can well imagine. Restless as he was, the experi- 
ence worked inevitably to weaken his mind.*® In November, 
in a frantic attempt to escape, he set fire to his cell and fled, 
but was quickly apprehended. In March of 1843 all Dorrites 
in the Newport jail were released on condition of posting 
bond, except Luther and one other, apparently the two 
most rebellious of the group. When in the same month 
Luther was at last discharged under similar conditions and 
with a pardon from the governor, he was instantly re-arrested 
and thrown back into jail for the crime of arson in connection 
with his attempted escape. Finally bond was posted for this 
offense, too, and Luther was free. 

He at once initiated a speaking tour through Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island to reveal in detail the cruelties of his im- 
prisonment and to deliver more of the raging verse he had 
penned during that period.*’ Again, too, he entered the 
ranks of the labor movement and in 1846 was a leading figure 
in the New Hampshire Ten Hour Conference.” But in that 
year Luther passed the fifty mark, and the hardships of insur- 
rection and prison showed their effect upon him. Then the 
Mexican War broke out. ; 

The flare-up of the martial spirit, the chance for glory and 
even immortality, remembrances of the fresh frontier West of 
his youth, all rekindled the nervous imagination of the aging 
and broken man. Enlistment meant escape from defeat and 
poverty and abuse, an opportunity to wipe the slate clean 
~~ 88 Press Clipping, Dorr War Scrapbook I. 

39 Clipping from the Newport Herald in Dorr War Scrapbook I; Providence 
Daily Journal, November 17, 1842. 

40 Dorr War Scrapbook I. 


41 Boston Post, April 18, 1843. 
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again. At once Luther dispatched a letter to President Polk, 
soliciting admission to the government forces.** Reputed to be 
the first volunteer from New England, he was given wide- 
spread publicity; and despite the many Rhode Island papers 
that mechanically linked condemnation with the name of 
Luther, the Warren Star praised the drive and the courage of 
the old New England rebel. “Our word for it,” the paper 
wrote, “he will never be shot in the back.” “ 

Yet search the army records of the Mexican War, and 
nowhere will you find the name of Seth Luther. Not there 
but in the Boston Evening Transcript for June 22, 1846, a 
month after Luther sent his letter to Polk, is the finis of his 
career recorded: “The famous Seth Luther was sent on Mon- 
day last to the lunatic asylum at East Cambridge.” 


II 


“Ideas,” Harold Laski has written, “beget a progeny which 
soon outstrip the narrow concepts of their creator.” ® And 
if the philosophers of natural law in the American Revolu- 
tion had in mind only the specific problems of the imperial 
controversy, Seth Luther did not hesitate to use their slogans 
of equality to rationalize his attack on the social abuses of 
the new capitalisms. Predicting that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence “will some day emancipate the world,” * Luther 
emphasized again and again that no “people can be free, where 
distinctions in society exist, in opposition to that self-evident 
truth—ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL.” *? He strengthened 
this appeal with his recurrent assertion that it was primarily 
the working classes who fought the Revolution and that it 
was the descendants of Revolutionary patriots who were suf- 


43 Dorr War Scrapbook I. 
44 Dorr War Scrapbook I. 
45 Preface to a Defense of Liberty Against Tyrants, i. 
46 Origin of Avarice, 7. 
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fering in factories and debtor prisons and were without 
decent educational opportunities.“ 

Yet extensively and forcefully as he appeals to the doctrine 
of natural law, Luther never once thrusts it forth to justify 
a wholesale re-equalization of wealth. It is true that his oppo- 
nents continuously branded him as a communist,” and in- 
deed the charge was then as now a telling instrument of 
vilification. But the fact is that Luther, in common with 
the overwhelming mass of labor thinkers of the era, cher- 
ished the principle of private property; and his failure even 
once to refer to the many communist experiments springing 
up about him is significant. Flatly he declares: “We are 
accused of a wish to divide property. ... 1, in the name of the 
workingmen feel myself authorized to say, that this statement 
of our views is false, utterly, totally, and maliciously false.” ™ 
It was necessary to have a class structure more rigid, an in- 
dustrial capitalism more advanced, and a frontier fast dis- 
appearing, before even small groups of American workers 
would seriously consider junking the capitalist dream of 
wealth for an attack upon the property principle. 

Even so, Luther’s demand for a “fair equivalent for our 
labor” 5? served clear-cut notice of his distinctly restricted 
idea of property prerogatives. Frequently he adapted the 
Revolutionary theories of natural law to specific demands, as 
for example in the ten-hour drive, when he contended for 
the laborer’s “Natural Right to dispose of” his time as_he 
saw fit.5* More frequently he expressed the ideas of natural 
equality in general terms to shed blanket justification over 

48 Origin of Avarice, 12 and 28. 

49 Josiah Bigelow, Review of Seth Luther’s Address to the Working Men 
of New England, 24. 

50 Cf. Stephen Simpson, Workingman’s Manual (Philadelphia, 1831), 20; 
Working Man’s Advocate, January 23, 1830, in Commons, Documentary His- 
tory, v, 167-174. . 

51 Origin of Avarice, 40. 

52 Origin of Avarice, 40. 

53 Ten Hour Circular, The Man, May 13, 1835, in Commons, Documentary 
History, Vi, 94- 
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his whole program of reform, from the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt to the extension of public schooling. 

Despite his continual invocation of natural law ideals, 
Luther in social matters never once moved to build upon the 
nature concept the oft-constructed justification for remedy by 
force. This, even though he inherited his natural law theory 
fresh from a world of revolution, even though he recalled 
again and again in vivid detail the battles of 1776 under the 
natural law banner. This, too, even though he seems actually 
to adumbrate the later Marxian theory of the historical inevi- 
tability of armed struggle when he says that “‘in all cases, or 
nearly all, the rights of man have been wrested from the grasp 
of power vi et armis, by force and arms,” that the “people have 
been compelled to take by force that which has been withheld 
from them by force.” * Nor is the explanation difficult to dis- 
cover. It is rooted in Luther’s tremendous faith in the ballot- 
box as a sure and peaceful road to the solution of working-class 
problems. His enthusiasms kindled by the newly-won right of 
the laborer to equal suffrage and the broad vistas of possible 
achievement which it seemed to open, Luther forgot ideas 
of force in an intense appeal to the workers to exploit their 
new electoral privileges. The truth of this explanation is 
clearly revealed in his change of attitude toward forcible 
revolt when he moved from the realm of social reform to 
struggle for the basic political right of equal suffrage in Rhode 
Island. Here the ideas of natural law impelled him as early 
as 1833 to plead for laboring-class resistance to the enforce- 
ment of taxes and militia duty, inspired him to cry “forcibly 
if we must!” and drove him to battlefield and to prison. 

Out of Luther’s appeal to natural law in this context, too, 
there emerges a majoritarian view of social organization that 
characterizes his whole thinking and doubtless reveals a Jef- 
fersonian influence. Attacking the Blackstone view that the 


54 Right of Free Suffrage, 6. 
55 Origin of Avarice, 14. 
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poor and indigent are not qualified to cast an uninfluenced 
vote,” he insists that acceptance of the nature principle drives 
inevitably to the conclusion that the majority of men in so- 
ciety must dominate, and that that majority is rooted in the 
laboring class. He warns legislators “to remember that work- 
ing-men, the farmer, mechanic, and laborer, are the majority, 
and are determined to be gulled no longer by the specious 
and deceptive” talk of politicians.* 

So much for the theory of natural law. A second major 
stream of doctrine flowed from the religious heritage. Present- 
day enthusiasms for proving that Calvinist and post-Calvinist 
religions worked to rationalize an emergent capitalism have 
clouded other antithetical religious tendencies which, if less 
significant, are nevertheless an integral part of the complete 
pattern. These influences are clearly revealed in the speeches 
of Luther. An Address on the Origin and Progress of Avarice, 
in its very title, conflicts with the dominant trend of emphasis 
in religion in his time, and harks back rather to the first 
Catholic and Protestant attacks upon usury and the sin of 
avarice.** And indeed it is precisely in this older world of 
outlook that Luther’s invocation of religion operates. 

Arguing that the cause of working-class misery lies at bot- 
tom in a growing impulse toward avarice, Luther attacks 
money-grubbing employers who profess to be Christians yet 
“give no evidence whatever of being what they profess to be.” 
He shouts to his audiences, “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon!” He emphasizes with a biting satire that “there is as 
much actual idolatry in New England as among the disciples 
of Brahma in Hindostan.” He indicts the whole school sys- 


56 Right of Free Suffrage, 16. Recent sentiment in certain quarters against 
allowing persons on relief to retain suffrage rights indicate that Luther's 
battle has not yet been completely won. See Reports and Proceedings, Fourth 
Annual Convention of Workers’ Alliance of America (Washington, 1938), 
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tem for inculcating a standard of values based upon wealth, 
with the inevitable result of increasing the sin of avarice, 
and he declares that the only solution is wholesale revision and 
democratization of education. Especially in his attack upon 
debtor imprisonment is the religious theme dominant: “Every 
man who attempts to pray to God, in the language of suppli- 
cation for pardon, is guilty of sin, if he use not his exertions 
to obey the precepts of Him who came to open the prison 
door and let the prisoners go free.” ™ 

Nor is this all. Inculcation by the church of the much 
talked of “capitalist virtues” of temperance, prudence, and 
gain, itself had a curious boomerang effect upon attitudes 
toward the new capitalism which has also received little atten- 
tion, but which Luther continuously emphasizes. Those vir- 
tues, he points out, were being steadily attacked by the emer- 
gent industrialism itself with its developing abuses of the 
working-class. In the words of an English doctor he argues: 
“Having been subjected to the prolonged labor of an animal, 
his physical energies wasted, his mind in supine action, the 
operative has neither moral dignity, nor intellectual nor 
organic strength to resist the seductions of his appetite... . 
Himself impotent of all the distinguishing aims of his species, 
he sinks into sensual sloth, or revels in mere degraded licen- 
tiousness.”” Luther maintains that impoverished economic 
circumstances and the harsh evils of factory labor invariably 
produce widespread prostitution and drunkenness as well 
as an assortment of other vices.” 

Scrawled on the covers of three still remaining pamphlets 
by Luther are these words: “Rev. Mr. Pierpont from the 
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author with his respects.” * It is fascinating to speculate on 
the possible relation between the restless labor leader and 
the equally dynamic minister-reformer of Boston, the one a 
clumsy versifier and the other an accomplished poet, yet both 
animated by strong reform enthusiasms. Whatever the rela- 
tion, certain it is that the religious approach of Luther was 
divergent from the dominant trend of emphasis within the 
churches. True, there were progressive ministers such as 
Channing and Pierpont, but these after all were isolated 
rebels, out of step with the generality of church attitude and, 
what is perhaps equally significant, never entirely in step with 
the campaign of the labor movement. Even so, here was a 
time when, contrary to Marxian theory,® preoccupation with 
religious imperatives strengthened rather than vitiated the 
campaign of labor. 

Cementing this mass of egalitarian theory there were, final- 
ly, the influences from abroad. In England an industrial capi- 
talism already far advanced had revealed with grim complete- 
ness the social abuse potential in factory enterprise, and 
Luther was continually pointing across the ocean to indicate 
the direction of working-class oppression in America. Indeed, 
his detailed knowledge of English industrial conditions and 
English movements toward reform has led one writer, quite 
erroneously of course, to wonder whether or not Luther was 
himself a British emigrant.® Yet it was not from this source 
that the real strength of the foreign impact came. It came 
instead from the revolutions that swept nineteenth-century 
Europe. No American thinker in the whole early labor move- 
ment was so acutely conscious as Seth Luther of the world- 
wide implications of the egalitarian drive. 

Arguing that the natural law ideals of the American Revo- 


61 In the Boston Public Libraty. 

62 “Programme of the Communist International,” in A Handbook of 
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lution are inspiring upsurges abroad, Luther surveys the 
scene thus: 


We find by looking around on the world at the present time, an 
universal movement respecting the rights of man. .. . Revolution 
follows revolution in rapid succession, and even the Grand Turk 
Mahmoud, in the ancient city of Stamboul trembles on his pre- 
carious throne. 


Reforms in England, he charges, came as a direct result of 
the July revolution in France.” His sympathies are aroused by 
the brutal suppression of the Polish rising, and he bitterly 
condemns the policies of France and Britain as abetting the 
onslaught of the Czar. He finishes with a warning note: 


But all is not yet lost. The wild cry of horror and dismay bursting 
from murdered women and children shall not be unremem- 
bered. ... The red bolts of retributive wrath shall yet smite the 
tyrant on his throne, and Poland shall yet be emancipated. 


Ill 


As may already have been guessed, Luther’s specific reform 
demands differ little from those thrust forward by the mass of 
labor leaders of the era. There is the same quest for universal 
education at public expense, and the same tremendous and 
somewhat naive faith in the power of education to reconstruct 
society. There is the same attack on imprisonment for debt 
and the militia system, institutions which weighed heavily 
upon the working-classes; the same assault, too, upon the 


64 Origin of Avarice, g. 

65 The French revolution of 1830 seems to have had a strong inspirational 
impact upon Boston laborers. Virtually every speaker at a meeting of the 
Boston Mechanics Association in 1830 jubilantly identified American labor 
groups with the revolting elements in France. B. Russel, past president, speak- 
ing of “The revolutionary mechanics, or rather the mechanics of the Revolu- 
tion . .. of 1830,” declared, “Such work never rips.” Boston Evening Transcript, 
October 9g, 1830. 
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expensiveness of the legal structure and the banking system; 
the same campaign for an effective lien law.” 

It has been asserted that Luther was a vigorous advocate 
of free trade, but this is a precarious generalization.“ For 
his attack upon the “American System” seems less a battle 
against the policy of protection than a general revolt against 
nationalist glorification, which he condemns for hiding domes- 
tic social abuses crying for alleviation. With a shrewd insight 
that brings vividly to mind contemporary fascist nationalisms, 
he points out that 


it has always been the policy in imperial and kingly governments, 
to talk much about National glory, National wealth, and National 
improvement.... Under such governments, the subjects are 
amused with carnivals, masquerades, military parades, imposing 
and splendid religious ceremonies, and national songs.® 


Using this parallel as a point of departure, he returns to 
America, where, “to hide existing or anticipated and inevit- 
able evils,” the air is “constantly filled with the cry of Nation- 
al wealth, National glory, American system... .” ™ Upon the 
specific issue of the tariff Luther appears entirely willing to 
support duties beneficial to farmers and workers, for he 
again and again laments the fact that these classes “are ground 
down into the dust by the importation of foreign machinery, 
foreign workmen, and foreign wool.” ™ 

The true distinctiveness of Luther lies largely in his mili- 
tant emphasis upon factory evils, for the larger drive toward 
unionism included in its scope few attempts to organize mill 
laborers. This may have been due to the fact that the women 
and children factory workers were notoriously cool toward 
efforts at united action. Indeed, able organizational strategy 


67 Origin of Avarice, 17 and 43. . 

68 Commons, History of Labor in the United States, 319. 
69 Working Men of New England, g. 

70 Working Men of New England, 16. 
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is apparent in Luther’s recurrent flattery of the women work- 
ers, with their “rosy countenance and bright eyes,” and in 
his plea that “it is quite certain that unless we have the female 
sex on our side, we cannot hope to accomplish any object 
we have in view.” ™ Regardless of their response, however, 
the women and children laborers in America found one of 
their most widely known defenders in Seth Luther. 

Perhaps even more significant is the peculiar comprehen- 
siveness of Luther’s egalitarian campaigning. A resident of 
Rhode Island, the last outpost of the property qualification 
in suffrage, he combined with his attack upon wider social 
abuses the narrowly political objectives already well-nigh 
achieved by the previous generation. Having travelled exten- 
sively on the frontier and in the slave regions, he was uniquely 
able to combine with Eastern tendencies the remoter influ- 
ences that played upon the early American labor awakening. 
Add to all this the keenest consciousness in the entire move- 
ment of the revolutions abroad, and we have one of the most 
illuminating case studies available for the development of 
labor ideas from the Revolution to the Civil War, a field all 
too much neglected by historians today. 


72 Working Men of New England, 3 and 5. 
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ARTHUR I. LADU 


RONOUNCED disagreement exists among scholars re- 

garding Emerson’s conception of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state. Thus, one critic says that Emerson “elab- 
orated what we may call the transcendental theory of politics, 
a theory closely akin to philosophical anarchism.” * Going 
further, another identifies Emerson as a nihilist, a pre- 
Nietzschean worshipper of the strong man who transcends 
all law.? On the other hand, we are informed that “Emerson’s 
essential sympathies were all with the rising tide of democratic 
and social (if not socialistic) feeling that make the better 
part of the political history of that time.” * In similar vein, 
Emerson is hailed by another as the philosopher of democ- 
racy, as one who inculcated “reverence for the instinct and 
impulse of our common nature.” * Most other writers are 
more moderate than these, seeing in Emerson neither anar- 
chist, nihilist, nor socialist. Few, however, draw so even a 
balance as a French critic: “C’est, ...que la sagesse consiste 
a se tenir dans un juste milieu entre le parti conservateur le 
parti novateur qui sont tous deux nécessaires, et dont les forces 
doivent se faire équilibre.” * In general, it is rather the habit 
of critics to identify Emerson as a man of liberal political 
tendencies, while at the same time they notice, but usually - 
do not attempt to explain, his conservative and aristocratic 


1 V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 
1927-1930), 11, 393- 

2 C. G. Shaw, “Emerson the Nihilist,” International Journal of Ethics, 
xxv (October, 1914), 68-86. 

3 W. M. Salter, “Emerson’s Views of Society and Reform,” International 
Journal of Ethics, xm (July, 1903), 414-421. 

4 John Dewey, “Emerson—The Philosopher of Democracy,” International 
Journal of Ethics, xm (July, 1903), 405-413. 

5 M. Dugard, Ralph Waldo Emerson: sa Vie et son Oeuvre (Paris, 1907), 
245-248. 
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utterances.* “The new democracy of the New World is ap. 
parent, ...in the philosophy of one who yet is no democrat. 
For what is the prevailing spirit of his writings? Self-reli- 
ance..." wrote one of his contemporaries." 

It appears that writers on Emerson have often been too 
ready to assume that when Emerson used such abstract words 
as “democracy” and “self-reliance,” he always attached to 
them the same meanings that they did. They have, further- 
more, sometimes thought it justifiable to ascribe to Emerson 
beliefs which they themselves have felt should logically fol- 
low from certain of his statements. Now, it is doubtless well 
to analyze the logical structure of Emerson’s thought; but 
if we would understand what he personally believed, we are 
hardly justified in carrying some of his statements to logical 
conclusions at which he himself never arrived; and to under- 
stand what he meant by the statements he did make, we 
should look for the meaning which he himself attached to his 
abstract terms. To find that meaning we may look to his 
opinions of actual political affairs. It is evident, writes a 
political philosopher, “that a close relation will exist between 
the political thought of any given period and the actual 
political conditions then existing. Most political theories 
arose either to explain and justify the authority that men 
obeyed or to criticize it in the hope of accomplishing change.” ® 
It appears, then, that we may best understand the true nature 
of Emerson’s political ideas if we study them in connection 
with his criticism of the practical politics of his own time; 


6 H. D. Gray, Emerson: A Statement of New England Transcendentalism 
as Expressed in the Philosophy of its Chief Exponent (Stanford University, 
California, 1917), Chapter rx; Richard Garnett, Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(London, 1888), 163 f.; D. J. Snider, A Biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(St. Louis, 1921), 282f.; A. B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 
1824-1824 (New Haven, 1925), 32; Raymer McQuiston, “The Relation of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to Public Affairs,” Bulletin of the University of Kansas, 
xxiv, 8 (April 15, 1923), 14-22. 

7 R. F. Prentice, “Emerson,” Blackwood’s Magazine, txu (December, 
1847), 643-657. 

8 R. G. Gettell, History of Political Thought (New York, 1924), 4. 
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for it was in the light of his ideal transcendental theory of 
the individual and the State that he judged actual individuals 
and the actual State that he saw; it was in the light of what he 
thought ought to be, that he expressed himself on Democrats 
and Whigs, on Jackson and Webster. But first it may be well 
to summarize Emerson’s conception of the proper relation of 
the individual to the State according to his abstract transcen- 
dentalist theory, in order that we may thereafter see how he 
applied his theory to the criticism of actual politics. 


II 


Professor Parrington appears to be correct in saying that 
Emerson thought of the State as having properly an ethical 
aim, with the good man as its object.® Since the highest devel- 
opment of the individual is the principal good of life, it 
follows that 


the less government we have the better. ... The antidote to this 
abuse of formal government is the influence of private character, 
the growth of the Individual....To educate the wise man the 
State exists, and with the appearance of the wise man the State 
expires.?° 


Emerson furthermore believed that there are fundamental 
laws which govern the universe. He believed that these laws 
proceed from a beneficent and moral creative power, and 
therefore are themselves moral; consequently, they are in 
harmony with the highest spiritual development of the 
human personality. It follows that political institutions and 
practices should be founded on these basic spiritual laws, 
and not upon partial good, expediency, or the desires of the 


9 Main Currents, u, 397 ff. See also Edward W. Emerson and W. E. 
Forbes, editors, Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson with Annotations (Boston, 
1909), Vil, 268; E. D. Mead, The Influence of Emerson (Boston, 1903), 297; 
and The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary Edition (Bos- 
ton, 1903-1904), I, 208-216. 

10 Works, mi, 215 f. 
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senses. As a result, Emerson demanded a necessary “a priori 
politics.” ** He proclaimed: “We are more solicitous than 
others to make our politics clear and healthful, as we believe 
politics to be nowise accidental... but subject to the same 
laws with trees, earths, and acids.” '* Evidently Emerson 
thought the laws of politics, once placed on a basis of seeking 
the absolute good, would work with the same validity as 
physical laws, toward the end of promoting and protecting 
spiritual values in the human individual. Since furthermore 
the human conscience is the only sure means of knowing 
the highest truth, it follows that the validity of actual political 
laws and practices must be determined by an appeal to the 
conscience. Hence, he concluded, “Good men must not obey 
the laws too well.” * 

Although the eventual disappearance of the State may 
have appealed to Emerson as an abstract idea, the fact that 
he recognized the necessity of the State under existert condi- 
tions is abundantly evident. “I lose all respect for this tedious 
denouncing of the State by idlers who rot in indolence, selfish- 
ness, and envy in the chimney-corner,” he said.* And he 
expressed much the same thought when Thoreau refused 
to do homage to the State by paying his poll-tax. Again, we 
find him writing: 


... Civilization is onerous and expensive;...let it go and be 
Indians again; but why Indians?—that is costly, too; the mud- 
turtle and trout life is easier and cheaper, and oyster, cheaper 
still.... Play out the game,...and if the gods have blundered 
we will not.'¢ 


It was, nevertheless, no idle dream for Emerson to picture 


11 Journals, vit, 137. 

12 Quoted by Richard Garnett, Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (London, 
1888), 163. 

18 Works, m1, 205-208. 

14 Journals, vm, 18. 

15 Journals, vu, 220 ff. 
16 Journals, 1x, 42. 
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his ideal State, for he believed that at least an approximation 
to that ideal might be achieved by the development of noble 
individual character. The influence of such character, he 
thought, might do much to determine the nature of the 
State itself. 


We must trust infinitely to the beneficent necessity which shines 
through all laws. Human nature expresses itself in them as 
characteristically as in statues,...and an abstract of the codes 
of nations would be a transcript of the common conscience.17 


Likewise he reflects that “the attributes of a person, his wit 
and his moral energy, will exercise, under any law or extin- 
guishing tyranny, their proper force.” * His essay “Politics” 
is spotted with passages of the same purport. 

We see, then, that Emerson’s ideal State had as its main 
object the recognition of the supreme value of individual 
character; and any resort to expediency or history which 
interfered with the attainment of that object was unjustifiable. 
If the State engaged in activities which were harmful to the 
full development of the human personality, it departed 
from the natural moral order of the universe, and in doing 
so, it could not justly command the obedience of good men. 
The good individual might then legitimately transcend the 
laws of the State, and by so doing raise the nature of the 
State, through the force of his own character, to harmonize 
with his own conceptions of right and justice. 


III 


When we turn from Emersonian idealism to practical poli- 
tics, we find that during the height of the Transcendentalist 
period most of the political controversy centered about the 
idea of democracy. The word itself became a shibboleth; both 
the major parties proclaimed themselves democratic, although 


17 Works, m1, 212. 
18 Works, ut, 205 f. 
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they naturally did not attach the same meaning to the term. 
In attempting to give meaning to their different conceptions 
of democracy, they gave expression to most of the contem- 
porary beliefs concerning the relation of the individual to 
the State, and of individuals to one other. It is of major im- 
portance, therefore, to recognize definite differences between 
Whigs and Democrats in their use of the term democracy, 
and in their stand on concrete issues; for confusion has ap- 
parently resulted from failing to recognize that a man often 
expressed himself in favor of democracy, while being antag- 
onistic to the Democratic party, and wholly in sympathy with 
the conservatives. 

The membership of the Democratic party was made up, for 
the most part, of the poor, the ignorant, and the underprivi- 
leged. The conception of democracy held by that party 
seems to have been largely a product of the frontier.’® It was 
characterized by a belief in extension of the suffrage, in a 
desire for territorial expansion which was glorified by the 
name of “Manifest Destiny,” and in the theory that a major- 
ity had a right completely to control a minority.” The psy- 
chological attitude prevailing in the Democratic party seems 
to have been one of dislike for those who had been successful 
or prosperous, and of suspicion of those who were educated 
or cultured. The social spirit of the frontier was one of mili- 
tant equalitarianism, and equality was to be achieved politi- 
cally by limiting those who were superior, and by denying 
the merits of the capable, rather than by the development of 
excellence or culture in the masses." As de Tocqueville ob- 
served, 

19 F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), 


1-38; William MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837 (New York, 
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It cannot be denied that democratic institutions strongly tend to 
promote the feeling of envy in the human heart; not so much 
because they afford to everyone the means of rising to the same 
level with others, as because those means perpetually disappoint 
the persons who employ them. Democratic institutions awaken 
and foster a passion for equality which they can never entirely 
satisfy.... The lower orders are agitated by the chance of suc- 
cess, they are irritated by its uncertainty; and they pass from 
the enthusiasm of pursuit to the exhaustion of ill-success, and 
lastly to the acrimony of disappointment. Whatever transcends 
their own limits appears to be an obstacle to their desires, and 
there is no superiority, however legitimate it may be, which is not 
irksome in their sight.? 


If the prevailing attitude of the Democrats was that of the 
Have-nots, the reverse was true of the Whigs. To the Whig 
party belonged mainly those who felt that they had succeeded 
in the attainment of wealth, position, or culture, and were 
therefore interested in preserving the existent political, social, 
and economic order which enabled them to retain possession 
of their advantages.** This order seemed threatened in all 
its aspects by the rising power of the Democrats, both in 
the nation and in the separate states.** Many conservatives 
feared that Jackson’s policies would lead to outright anarchy, 
and felt that the principal object of the Whig party should 
be to defeat them. Their common hatred of Jacksonian 
democracy was in fact the really unifying bond of the Whig 
party. For the party was made up of the conservatives of the , 
different sections of the country, and the local interests of 
those sections were too diverse to permit a constructive pro- 
gram which could gain the genuine support of the party as a 


22 Democracy in America, 1, 255. 

23 E. M. Carroll, Origins of the Whig Party (Durham, North Carolina, 
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whole.” It was mainly, therefore, a party of opposition, and 
its attitude was negative. The natural consequence was that 
with the attainment of its primary object by the defeat of 
its common foe the party disintegrated. 

The Whigs, however, like the Democrats, proclaimed be- 
lief in democracy. They maintained that in its republican 
form, the government of the United States was inherently 
democratic, insofar at least as it had been founded in opposi- 
tion to monarchy. “The people of the United States are demo- 
crats, and it is to be hoped always will be,” wrote a Whig 
historian. “Did they not declare and achieve independence, 
to be rid of regal power?” * It was this anti-monarchical in- 
terpretation of democracy which the Whigs relied upon to 
justify their stand against Jackson, whom they denounced 
as a demagogic tyrant." 

The Whigs believed that political power should be in the 
hands of those who were wisest and best, who in a spirit of 
noblesse oblige would rule in the best interest of all.%* In 
advocating this belief, they insisted that they were truly 
democratic; in fact, they occasionally proclaimed themselves 
disciples of Jefferson.” But they did not believe, with the 
Democrats, in unrestricted majority rule: “the point they 
were always endeavoring to make,” wrote an observer, “was 
to confide power to comparatively few, and to deprive the 
masses of the privilege of voting.” * There was little difference 
between the abstract political ideas advanced by the two 

25 A. C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), 31 and 
104, and Carroll, Origins of the Whig Party, 117. 

26 Calvin Colton, The Life and Times of Henry Clay, second edition 
(New York, 1846), u, 427; and R. M. Ormsby, A History of the Whig Party, 
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parties.** “It is remarkable,” wrote Miss Martineau, “how 
nearly their positive statements of political doctrine agree, 
while they differ in almost every possible application of their 
common principles.” ** Consequently, in order to understand 
Emerson’s political sympathies, it is necessary to look at his 
attitude toward actual parties and persons, rather than at his 
use of words which were common to both parties. 


IV 


“Of persons, all have equal rights, in virtue of being identi- 
cal in nature. This interest of course with its whole power 
demands a democracy.” ** In these words Emerson expressed 
the logical demand for some sort of democracy, and he tried 
to be consistent in applying his theory to the existing political 
parties. Considering the Democratic party academically, 
Emerson found it to have the more laudable objective; actu- 
ally, however, he found it inferior. In “Politics” he says: 


Of the two great parties which at this hour almost share the 
nation between them, I should say that one has the best cause, 
and the other contains the best men.** 


The philosopher, he thought, would naturally wish to cast 
his vote with the Democratic element, in favor of the ameli- 
oration of abuses and the extension of political suffrage, and 
the breaking down of political restrictions and privileges; 
but he could seldom accept the persons “whom the so-called 
popular party propose to him as representatives of these 
liberalities.” 


They have not at heart the ends which give to the name of democ- 
racy what hope and virtue are in it. The spirit of our American 
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radicalism is destructive and aimless: ...it has no ulterior and 
divine ends but is destructive only out of hatred and selfishness.*® 


While Emerson may at one time have had hopes of the 
Democrats, he was never in sympathy with their actual ob- 
jects or characteristics. The following entries from his Jour- 
nals show that as early as 1834 he was able to distinguish 
between different contemporary meanings of the term democ- 
racy, and indicate clearly his own evaluation of each. 


The root and seed of democracy is the doctrine, Judge for 
yourself. Reverence thyself. It is the inevitable effect of the doc- 
trine, where it has any effect (which is rare), to insulate the parti- 
san, to make each man a state. At the same time it replaces the 
dead with a living check in a true, delicate reverence for superior, 
congenial minds.* 

When I...speak of the democratic element, I do not mean 
that ill thing, vain and loud, which writes lying newspapers, 
spouts at caucuses, and sells its lies for gold; but that spirit of 
love for the general good whose name this assumes. There is 
nothing of the true democratic element in what is called Democ- 
racy; it must fall, being wholly commercial. I beg I may not be 
understood to praise anything which the soul in you does not 
honor, however grateful may be names to your ear and your 


pocket.%7 


Thus Emerson saw that the democracy he desired had 
nothing but a name in common with that of the Democratic 
party. Eagerly he looked for democratic men and a democratic 
party which would embody his own democratic ideal. But the 
Democrats of his own day he viewed with increasing disap- 
pointment. On November 5, 1834, he wrote: 


Whilst it is notorious that the Jackson party is the Bad party in 
the cities and in general in the country, ... still, on all the ban- 


35 Works, m1, 210. 
36 Journals, m1, 369. 
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ners, equally of Tory and Whig, good professions are inscribed. 
The Jackson flags say, “Down with corruption!” ...So that they 
have not yet come to the depravity which says “Evil be thou my 
good.” 38 


God avert that the Whigs should fail, he added. The following 
month he wrote: 


If I were more in love with life ...I would go to a Jackson cau- 
cus..., and I doubt not the unmixed malignity, the withering 
selfishness, the impudent vulgarity, ... would speedily cure me 
of my appetite for longevity.** 


Later he asked: “When I look for the soul, shall I find a 
Jackson caucus?” “ These are only samples of the entries 
which dotted Emerson’s Journals and letters during the 
latter part of Jackson’s presidency; the others are quite as 
vigorous and definite.“ 

Nor was Emerson’s quarrel with the Democrats confined 
to the Jacksonian era. In an 1838 entry in his Journals, headed 
“Van Burenism,” Emerson wrote: 


I passed by the shop and saw my spruce neighbor, the dictator 
of our rural Jacobins, teaching his little circle of villagers their 
political lessons. And here, thought I, is one who loves what I 
hate....I hate persons who are nothing but persons. I hate 
numbers. He cares for nothing but numbers and persons.‘ 


And as with Van Buren, so with his successors. Polk and Cass 
Emerson found more powerful than Webster, Clay, or Tay- 
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lor, because the former stood nearer to the rum barrel than 
the latter could. 

Finally Emerson became opposed to the ideas of the Demo- 
crats as well as to the personality of their leaders. In 1842 
he wrote: “Since I have been here in New York I have grown 
less diffident of my political opinions. I supposed once the 
Democracy must be right. I see they are aimless.”** The Dem- 
ocrats, Emerson saw, did not have in mind his theory of an 
ethical democracy. He had to give them up because they “are 
destructive, not constructive. What hope, what end have 
they?” “ The following year he added: 


Democracy with us is charged with being malignant, and I think 
it seems aimless, selfish resistance, pulling down, and wild wish 
to have physical freedom,—but for what? Only for freedom; not 
to any noble end.“ 


Plainly Emerson did not desire democracy as an end; to him 
it was only desirable as a means for the development of great 
individual character, of great moral ends. As the Puritans 
had felt men to be free only to do God's will, so Emerson 
felt freedom desirable only as it was a means to some ethical 
objective. For masses which would submerge the worth of 
individual character, for freedom which would destroy human 
values, he had nothing but fear and dislike. 

Following the flowering-period of Transcendentalism, 
Emerson’s dissatisfaction with the Democratic power in- 
creased. The annexation of Texas, together with the war 
with Mexico in which it resulted, occupied the stage from 
1845 to 1847. These events were unpopular with the conserva- 
tive New England element, by whom they were regarded as 
Democratic enterprises aimed to extend slavery and Demo- 
cratic influence. Emerson took occasion to rebuke New Eng- 
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land Democrats for supporting the measures.*’ Steadily his 
denunciations of the Democrats gain in vigor. At length he 
came to deny and anathematize the central tenet which their 
party proclaimed, the right of the majority to rule. 


Majorities, the argument of fools, the strength of the weak. One 
should recall what Laertius records as Socrates’s opinion of the 
common people, “that it was as if a man should except against 
one piece of bad money, and accept a great sum of the same.” * 


And again he wrote: 


A few foolish . .. managers ride the conscience of this great coun- 
try with their Texas...or Democracy, or other mumbo-jumbo, 
and all...are verily persuaded that that is great...And why? 
Because there is really no great life . . . 


Great life, then, in the shape of individual character, was 
what Emerson desired and did not find. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note his observations resulting from his sec- 
ond trip to Europe, which he made in 1847. On his previous 
trip in the early 1830's, he had been disappointed with 
Europe; only a few men had meant anything to him, and 
those few had meant less than he had expected. Most of his 
expressions during that journey indicate a somewhat provin- 
cial satisfaction with himself and the America he had left. 
“We go to Europe to be Americanized,” had expressed his 
attitude. But the result of his second journey was different. 
“Life seemed lustier in Old England than in New England 
to Emerson,” said Mr. Holmes.*! And John Albee observed, 


47 Journals, vu, 26 £. and 205 f. 

48 Journals, vu, 148. 

49 Journals, vu, 30. 

50 Although scholars have commented at length on Emerson’s first journey 
to Europe, they have generally been strangely inattentive to the tenor of his 
utterances following his second journey. The increased severity of Emerson’s 
criticism of America after that journey is marked. 

51 O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1895), 335- 
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concerning a visit to Emerson in 1852, “I find in my memo- 
randa that he held a light opinion of things this side the 
water; that we Americans are solemn on trifles and superficial 
in the weighty.” ** Emerson’s own words substantiate these 
statements. Writing in his journal in England he reflected: 
“A manly ability, a general sufficiency, is the genius of the 
English.” The English may lack something of the American 
adaptability to work, “but a man is a man here,—a quite 
costly and respectable production, in his own, and in all other 
eyes.” ** Referring to America, on his return, he said: “this is 
the Paradise of the third class; . .. England is the paradise of 
the first class.” ** Soon afterward we find him writing: “leave 
this hypocritical prating about the masses. Masses are... 
pernicious in their demands and influence, and need not to 
be flattered but to be schooled.” Rather than concede to them, 
he would “tame, drill, divide and break them up, and draw 
individuals out of them;” he thought that 


The worst of charity is that the lives you are asked to preserve 
are not worth preserving. Masses! the calamity is the masses! I 
do not wish any mass at all, but honest men only, lively, sweet, 
accomplished women only....In old Egypt it was established 
law that the vote of a prophet be reckoned equal to a hundred 
hands. I think it was much underestimated.™ 


Again and again during these years we find similar outbreaks 
against the mob. “Majorities, the argument of fools, the 
strength of the weak,” ™ is the burden of his words. 

To sum up, we see that during the 1830’s Emerson believed 
that the Democrats might have some superior ideas, although 
he seems never to have felt an enthusiastic conviction that that 


52 Remembrances of Emerson (New York, 1901), 31. 
53 Journals, vu, 352 f. 

54 Journals, vu, 477. 

55 Works, vi, 249. 

56 Journals, vim, 429 and 140; Works, v1, 67. 

57 Journals, 1x, 397- 
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was true. But following renewed Democratic successes after 
1840, and the agitation over Texas, slavery, and the Mexican 
War, Emerson became skeptical of the entire party and its 
ideas. During the decade of the fifties, and thereafter, this 
skepticism increased and engendered a decided discourage- 
ment with American democracy, not only as represented by 
a party, but also as an idea. In particular, he denounced at this 
time, as never before, the prescribed tenets of American Dem- 
ocratic faith, belief in the virtue of the masses and in majority 
rule. 

It is evident that Emerson did not depart from the ethical 
ideals of government which his transcendentalist politics 
demanded. He steadily upheld as the touchstone of a proper 
political scheme that it tend to the development of great in- 
dividual character, and that it be devoted to moral ends. 


The end of all political struggle is to establish morality as the 
basis of all legislation. "Tis not free institutions, ‘tis not a democ- 
racy that is the end,—no, but only the means. Morality is the 
object of government.** 


Again, he says: “Tis certain that our civilization is yet in- 
complete, it has not ended nor given sign of ending in a hero. 
"Tis a wild democracy; the riot of mediocrities and dishon- 
esties and fudges.” *® It appears, therefore, that Emerson’s 
discouragement with the Democrats was due, not to any 
change in political theory on his part, but entirely to the 
Democratic failure in these two respects, that they did not 
base political action on morality, or shape their politics toward 
the promotion of individual culture. Is there nothing, then, 
to support the claim of those who have said Emerson’s leaning 
was toward democracy? Little, it seems, beyond the fact that 
the postulation of a state with the development of ethical 
character as its goal requires a government sufficiently demo- 


58 Works, x1, 540 f. 
59 Works, x1, 537 £. and vit, 147 ff. 
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cratic to permit the appearance of individual worth in what- 
ever class that worth may reside. 


Vv 


Since the Democratic party of Emerson’s time was, as we 
have seen, largely an expression of frontier ideas and desires, 
we may learn more of Emerson’s attitude toward the Demo- 
crats by studying his estimate of the frontier in general. Such 
a study should be of particular interest in view of the fact 
that various writers have assumed that transcendental indi- 
vidualism was an emanation of the frontier spirit.“* Appar- 


60 Works, m1, 201. 

61 Most of these writers seem to have carried F. J. Turner's well-known 
thesis dealing with the influence of the American frontier on politics into the 
field of American literature. They have assumed that sympathy with democ- 
racy, individualism, and independence of thought were products of the fron- 
tier. The most extreme of these writers is Mrs. Lucy L. Hazard, in The 
Frontier in American Literature (New York, 1927). Mrs. Hazard’s conclusion 
that the frontier is responsible for all independence of thought in American 
literature is no less interesting than the method by which she arrives at her 
conclusion. The following is but an illustration: The author cites Emerson 
as praising the optimistic, self-reliant energy of the frontier. She quotes as 
evidence of this statement the following words from his work: “In proportion 
to the personal ability of each man he feels the invitation and career which 
the country opens to him. He is easily fed with wheat and game, with Ohio 
wine, but his brain is also pampered by finer draughts, by political power 
and by the power in the railroad board, in the mills, or the banks. This 
elevates his spirits and gives, of course, an easy self-reliance.” (160). Thus 
Emerson is made to commend this easy self-reliance. But turning to his own 
work, I find that the last sentence of the above-quoted words does not end 
with Mrs. Hazard’s period. It reads: “This elevates his spirits, and gives, of 
course, an easy self-reliance that makes him self-willed and unscrupulous.” 
(Works, x1, 522). Similar in nature to Mrs. Hazard’s work is that of Ernest 
Marchand, “Emerson and the Frontier,” American Literature, m1 (May, 1931), 
149-174. The writer ascribes Emerson’s criticism of democracy to his “salad 
days” (although that criticism was not confined to any one period of Emer- 
son’s life), and concludes that “The cardinal points of [Emerson's] teaching— 
optimism, melioration, democracy, individualism, self-reliance—derive their 
chief sanction and meaning from the psychology bred by the American 
frontier.” 

Although few scholars have adopted such sweeping, unsupported general- 
izations as the foregoing, several have nevertheless assumed that transcenden- 
talism was in some manner an expression of frontier individualism: eg., 
Phillips Russell, Emerson: the Wisest American (New York, 1929), 108 £.; 
C. R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850 (New York, 1927), 10 f. 
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ently the chief reason by which they support this conclusion 
is that transcendentalist individualism postulated a belief in 
democracy, and democracy was a product of the frontier; 
hence, transcendental idealism, they argue, was likewise a 
product of the frontier. In refutation of this assumption, we 
have seen that belief in democracy was not confined during 
the Transcendentalist era to the Democratic party, but was 
advocated with a different meaning by the conservatives; and 
that Emerson was definitely opposed to the democracy of the 
Democrats and the frontier. 

Not only did Emerson criticize adversely the frontier con- 
ception of democracy, but he stood also against every tenet 
of the frontier political gospel. The frontier was devoted to 
the expansionist program, one of the first steps of which was 
the seizure of Indian lands. One of Emerson’s few acts in 
connection with political matters during the height of the 
Transcendental period was to write a letter in 1838 to Presi- 
dent Van Buren objecting to the stealing of the lands of the 
Cherokees, and to the barbarous treatment accorded that 
tribe by Americans.** The frontier movement was largely 
responsible for the annexation of Texas and for the Mexican 
War; a casual inspection of Emerson’s Journals written from 
1844 to 1848 shows how opposed he was to both these acts.* 
Fremont had the backing of Benton and the sympathy of the 
West in his move for southern California; and Emerson had 
little liking for Fremont.“ The disciples of expansionism . 
cried for Cuba and Central America, and justified their desire 
for territory by the name of Manifest Destiny. Emerson wrote: 
“Manifest Destiny, Democracy, Freedom, fine names for an 
ugly thing. They call it otto of rose and lavender,—I call it 
bilge-water.” ® The West made the Union paramount. Emer- 
son thought it highly desirable, but its preservation entirely 


62 Works, x1, 89-96; also Journals, iv, 426 f. 
63 Journals, vu, 219 f. and 2538 f. 

64 Journals, vu, 206. 

65 Works, x1, 259. 
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secondary in importance to moral political conduct. Secession 
from the Union would be preferable to persistence in the 
Union coupled with vicious political action.” 

Nor was Emerson’s criticism of the frontier confined to its 
political ideas. As the West took on a definite character, and 
Emerson came to know it better, he expressed increasing 
disappointment with it. On a visit to the West in 1856, he 
found kindly people, “but in all that is called cultivation they 
are only ten years old.” * Concerning his change of opinion 
regarding the West, Emerson wrote on the same journey, 
“when I read German philosophy, or wrote verses, I was will- 
ing to concede there might be too much of these, and that 
the Western pioneer ...had his merits”; but that practical 
quality which he had admired, he now saw was impractical in 
that it was aimless: “they confound the means with the ends, 
and lose the ends thereby out of sight—freedom, worth, and 
beauty of life.” Finally, during the ’6o’s, Emerson could 
refer to American civilization as a “wild democracy,” “the 
riot of mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges,” and inquire: 


Is it that Nature has only so much vital force, and must dilute it 
if it is to be multiplied into millions? The beautiful is never 
plentiful. Then Illinois and Indiana, with their spawning loins, 
must needs be ordinary.” © 


If the West had any real influence on Emerson’s thought, it 
seems to have been that it promised in the early days of 
Transcendentalism a vague and conjectural Lope which it 
never fulfilled, of being the home of great human characters, 
of “noble men and accomplished women.” But the West of 
actuality which Emerson learned to know did not encourage 
transcendental idealism, and its political gospel became re- 


66 Journals, vi, 186; Cabot, op. cit., 1, 600-612. 
67 Journals, 1x, 3. 

68 Journals, 1x, 23 f. 

69 Works, x1, 538. 
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pellent to him; like the Democratic party it was a disappoint- 
ment and disillusion. 


VI 


Let us now see what Emerson had to say of the Whigs. Al- 
though he steadily insisted that the development and protec- 
tion of individual character was the chief object of the State, 
he did not believe that that object was necessarily incom- 
patible with the recognition of superior privilege or property 
rights. Maintaining that “the highest end of government is 
the culture of men,” he was nevertheless confident that “prop- 
erty will always follow persons.” * Property honestly earned 
he considered a symbol of superior individual character, and 
in league with the development of such character. The very 
fact of the ownership of property was in its beginning, like 
nobility, ““somebody’s natural superiority.” ™ Thus in Emer- 
son’s opinion the possession of honestly earned property was 
a sign of that natural excellence to which he was devoted. 

That some men are superior to others, and are therefore 
certain to gain higher position and greater wealth, Emerson 
took to be simply a natural fact. Superior men are sure to 
surpass others by the very fact of their superiority. “A fire 
breaking out in a village makes immediately a natural govern- 
ment. The most able and energetic take the command, and 
are gladly obeyed by the rest.” ‘? Again, he referred to the 
“terrible aristocracy that is in Nature.” ™ The laws of nature, - 
he thought, operate in favor of the production of excellence, 
and he apparently welcomed the idea. He wished that there 
might be superior men to act as models—“true instead of 
spurious pictures of excellence. ...” ** The democracy which 
he desired was characterized by “a true, delicate reverence for 


70 Works, 11, 201-205. 
71 Works, v, 174. 

72 Journals, vi, 527. 
73 Works, x, 33.- 
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superior, congenial minds,” * an idea which, as we have seen, 
was particularly esteemed by the Whigs. Belief in aristocracy 
was, with Emerson, not a belief in an exclusive caste based 
on birth or wealth, but a belief in the actual existence of su- 
periority in a comparatively few people. It is interesting to 
see that those few he found chiefly among the Whigs of New 
England. Samuel Hoar, Channing, the Everetts, and Webster 
were his New England models of excellence. The last he 
regarded with a feeling almost of hero-worship, which hardly 
lessened as Emerson grew older. In 1841 he thought it the 
madness of party “that our editors fancy they have a right to 
call on Daniel Webster to resign his office.” ** In 1843 he 
referred to Webster as “this world’s man”; he would have 
the great statesman teach in his ideal college.”* He compared 
him with Napoleon and Burke,” and classed him with the 
great men of his day. His Journals are filled with references 
to Webster's name, and almost always the great political leader 
appears as an archangel,*' though sometimes slightly damaged; 
and when he fell because of his Seventh of March speech— 
for Emerson’s estimate of this event was like that of other 
New Englanders of his class—he was still an archangel fallen. 
After Webster’s death, Emerson wrote: “The sea, the rocks, 
the woods gave no sign that America and the world had lost 
the completest man.” * 

Not only did his respect for the possessors of justly acquired 
property and his belief in natural aristocracy lead Emerson to 
sympathize with the Whigs; he also saw that the Democrats 
generally desired the same ends of property and privilege as 
the Whigs; they were lacking only in ability to achieve their 
desire. 

7% Journals, m1, 369. 

76 Journals, vi, 79. 

TT Journals, vi, 435. 

78 Journals, v, 203. 

79 Works, vi, 13. 

80 Journals, v, 17-27. 


81 Journals, Vi, 415-434- 
82 Journals, vin, 335 f. 
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The rich man has twelve hundred acres of land; the poor man has 
the universe, and much has he to say of it. But when he, too, 
comes to hold twelve hundred acres, we never hear any more 
about the universe.** 


“The Democratic party is the party of the Poor marshalled 
against the Rich.” * But it is only poverty and failure that 
makes the Democrats exasperated with the Whigs; they seek 
the same ends as the conservative party, and are commonly 
led by men who are essentially Whigs. Whigs and Democrats 
are one, except that the latter have not yet achieved success. 


However men please to style themselves, I see no other than a 
conservative party. You are not only identical with us in your 
needs, but also in your methods and aims. You quarrel with my 
conservatism, but it is to build up one of your own;* 


In this estimate of the Democrats, Emerson’s opinion coin- 
cided with that of later historians. 

But Emerson never, in order to be a Whig, ceased to be a 
transcendentalist. Individual character remained always the 
supreme good, and Whig policies that were hostile to its 
development received prompt censure. For instance, Emerson, 
as we have seen, believed the possession of private property to 
be commendable so long as it constituted a symbol of natural 
excellence, or as a means to furthering that excellence; but it 
ought never to be allowed such power or usage as to “encroach 
on the poor, and to keep them poor.” ** Emerson seems to— 
have thought, however, that the chief danger of property and 
privilege was not so much to the poor as to those who pos- 
sessed them; for they were too frequently treated as ends in 
themselves, and their value was more highly esteemed than 
the value of the individual. “This invasion of Nature by 
Trade with its Money, its Credit... threatens to upset the 

83 Journals, vm, 73 f. 

84 Journals, 1x, 84 f. 


85. Works, 1, 305. 
86 Works, 11, 201-205; see also Works, 1, 192; and Journals, vit, 449. 
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balance of man, ... Very faint and few are the poets or men 
of God.” ** Although property might indeed follow persons, 
things had a way of getting in the saddle. 

Another fault of the Whigs which Emerson recognized was 
their timid, negative nature, the reason for which we have 
already noticed. In 1841 Emerson wrote: “It is not the propo- 
sition, but the tone that signifies. ... Universal Whiggery is 
tame and weak.” * Following 1845, he repeatedly accused 
the party of timidity.** The Whigs depended on laws, not 
men.” Whiggism was “a feast of shells, idolatrous of the 
forms of legislature.” *' The fact that the Whigs had no posi- 
tive principles but attempted only to thwart the Democrats 
seemed to him responsible for their timidity and weakness. 
Thus Emerson again showed his ability to discern clearly a 
major characteristic of the party, which was not plain to many 
of his contemporaries. 


A despair has crept over the Whig party in this country. They, 
the active, . . . intelligent, . .. part of the people, the real love and 
strength of the American people, find themselves paralyzed and 
defeated everywhere by the hordes of ignorant and deceivable 
natives...who fill Pennsylvania, New York, and New Or- 
leans. . . .*” 


Throughout these words we find no rejection of the Whigs 
themselves, or of the fundamental political ideas of their 
party, but an increasing despair at their ineffectiveness result- 
ing from the practical breakdown of the party during the 
1840's. 

The Whigs, like the Democrats, failed at length to found 
their conduct on ethical principles, and to seek as their su- 
preme aim the full cultural and spiritual development of the 

87 Journals, v, 285; see also Works, u, 87 and 111 f; and Journals, 1v, 137. 

88 Journals, vi, 88. 

89 Journals, vil, 179; and IX, 215 f. 

90 Journals, vu, 77 f. 


91 Journals, vu, 99. 
92 Journals, vu, 12 and 179, and vit, 310 f. 
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individual. Containing those qualities of culture and char- 
acter which Emerson admired, the Whig party also suffered 
from too much of the vices of materialism and selfishness to 
make its virtues operative. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that during the years 
when Emerson was driven most strongly to denounce the 
Democrats, he turned most sharply, too, against the vices of 
the Whigs. His inspired faith in the wise and good individual, 
the core of transcendentalism itself, was the touchstone by 
which Emerson measured both parties. The Democrats fell 
far short; the Whigs, at times promising much, proved finally 
little better. The “highest end of government is the culture 
of men,” Emerson insisted.** But American politics subordi- 
nated the value of men to the value of property. 


93 Works, m1, 210. 











TRANSCENDENTALIST ATTITUDES TOWARD 
DRAMA AND THE THEATRE 


LUCILE GAFFORD 


HOUGH a few of the New England Transcendentalists 

became recognized as literary figures, the movement 
they represented was philosophic and moral rather than 
belletristic in its interests, and critics of the group were never 
primarily concerned with the artistic qualities of the pro- 
ductions which they assayed. It is to be expected, then, that 
the major figures among them should have left little recorded 
comment on the drama, though if one could have questioned 
them, the answers might have given striking revelations of 
conviction. In cross-section the elder Transcendentalists may 
be accepted as representing such reasoned judgment as the 
early nineteenth century developed in America.’ Actually, 
in the case of several of them, the casual records available 
do furnish hints, at least, of their attitudes and interests which 
are enlightening. Some took part in the activities at Brook 
Farm, others expressed views regarding matters dramatic in 
periodical articles, the letters and journals of others offer 
glimpses of their tastes, and a few left fuller accounts in criti- 
cisms and essays. 

One needs to recall that the theatre in America had won 
its place very painfully from a lingering puritanism only 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century. Hardly more 
deadening was the persistent tradition that literary drama 
must be written in the heroic vein of the Elizabethans. It is 
a long-lamented commonplace that no major writer of the 


1 Clarence Gohdes, in The Periodicals of Transcendentalism (Durham, 
North Carolina, 1931), lists an earlier and a later group of Transcendentalists, 
of whom the earlier and major figures influenced the later ones. The younger 
group spread beyond the confines of New England and represent, however 
interestingly, dilutions of the original quality of Transcendental thought. 
The elder group had pretty well indicated its typical attitudes by 1850, which 
is here taken as a general end-date. 
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nineteenth century in England or America successfully tried 
his hand at creating plays of the life about him. Meanwhile, 
nevertheless, the theatre flourished in America, and notable 
actors, native and foreign, trod the stages of the country 
throughout its growing territory. Before the Civil War, play- 
houses multiplied in proportion to the growing population 
and the increasing freedom from the exactions of pioneer 
conditions. New England had its generous share in the new 
flowering, and in Boston, where the theatre had remained 
under interdict till the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
there were a dozen theatres by the panic year, 185’7—three of 
them with a vitality which extended into the recollection of 
the present generation. The Kembles and Booths and Keans, 
Macready and Forrest, Jenny Lind and Ristori were as much 
the idols of theatre-going Boston as of the more worldly 
New York and New Orleans. 

Contacts of the Brook Farm group with the theatre seem 
to have been slight, though a taste for reading plays is by 
no means absent in the evidence available in memoirs and 
journals. Amelia Russell, who was “mistress of the revels” 
there, exercised her ingenuity in tableaux and pageants, and 
one Glover Drew directed a production of Byron’s The 
Corsair which theatrical producers had already used to capi- 
talize on a current taste for spectacular equestrian drama. 
Drew’s dramatization was condensed to the length of a cur- 
tain-raiser to precede a performance of Pizarro, which was 
the none-too-fortunate climax of weeks of preparation. All 
the recorders of the Brook Farm experience tell of this 
occasion, for it was their most ambitious effort, and was 
blessed moreover by the presence of Theodore Parker, who 
walked from his parish to observe it. The best feature of the 
performance seems to have been the chorus of the sun- 
maidens, which John S. Dwight adapted from one of Mozart’s 
masses and coached effectively. 

The Ripleys knew the value of drama as recreation and set 
aside a large upper room for a theatre, ocasionally supple- 
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mented by one of the carpenters’ shops for smaller affairs 
planned by the Amusement Series. The only plays named 
in addition to Pizarro and The Corsair were Box and Cox, 
the curtain-raiser made immortal by Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
The Rent Day, a “pathetic drama” which Douglas Jerrold 
based on Wilkie’s picture of that name. It probably appealed 
to the Brook Farmers because its use of tableaux, with their 
limited resources, gave more satisfactory results than plays. 
A moment's notice seems to have been sufficient for 
an informal dance-with-dialogue or tableaux vivants from 
their favorite authors, notably Scott, who was a gold mine 
for our earlier theatre generally. Part-reading of Shakespeare 
and discussions of drama recur in the records. A natural 
amphitheatre on the knoll before the Phalanstery encouraged 
the production of outdoor plays. On at least two occasions 
there were elaborate pageants in which the whole commun- 
ity participated and for which an audience gathered from 
Boston and several towns near by. One of these was “historic 
in design, illustrating the Elizabethan period. ... Dr. Ripley 
personated Shakespeare; Miss Ripley, Queen Elizabeth, in a 
tissue paper ruff...Mr. Dana, Sir Walter Raleigh; Mary 
Bullard ... Mary Queen of Scots, and Charles Hosmer, Sir 
Philip Sidney.” ? The tableaux were accompanied by the 
singing of old English ballads, and by dancing to stately music. 
Chronology was apparently scrapped, but the sense of com- 
munity interest is thrilling even at this distance. Approval 
was so positive that parts had to be repeated, and the follow- 
ing year saw a pageant only less ambitious in a representa- 
tion of the chief scenes from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
in a perfect outdoor setting. Other evenings brought the 
singing of selections from operas popular at the moment— 
“parts, with all the characters and choruses,” from Zampa, 
Norma, and The Caliph of Bagdad.* Music was emphasized, 


2 John Van Der Zee Sears, My Friends at Brook Farm (New York, 1912), 
100-101. 
8 My Friends at Brook Farm, 81. 
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no doubt, because the leader of the Festal Series was John S. 
Dwight, who was aided by others of conspicuous talent— 
Mary Bullard, who became Mrs. Dwight and aided him in a 
professional career, Charles A. Dana, George William Curtis, 
and Christopher P. Cranch, all many-sided and skillful ama- 
teurs. The ideal of the Brook Farm leaders speaks through 
all that the amusement group did—it produced amusement 
which represented a shared experience. It is a striking fact 
that when retrenchment and reorganization became neces- 
sary midway in the experiment, the Amusement Series was 
not dropped. 

The only note of qualified comment is in the letters of 
Marianne Dwight, who was by all odds the most serious of 
the young women recorders. During the long rehearsals of 
Pizarro she wrote to a friend, “I don’t quite approve of their 
theatricals now, because I think they occupy more time than, 
in our present state, we can afford to give”; and after the 
production, “The cost of time and trouble is too great.” * 
This skeptical attitude of the devout Marianne was no doubt 
balanced by prudishness in more superficial members of the 
younger Brook Farmers. Georgiana Bruce Kirby, who wrote 
enthusiastically about evenings of singing and dramatic en- 
tertainment at the Farm, recorded gleefully how on one 
occasion she punctured the pretenses of Charles Newcombe, 
an ascetic youth who had chided her eagerness to see Fanny 
Ellsler—‘“a vile creature.” Later she discovered a picture of 
the dancer on his wall between one of Christ and one of 
Loyola, and pinned him to a confession which is like an echo 
of those of scores who saw the graceful Fanny: “She’s di- 
vine. . . . I thank God for such an illustration, or, shall I say, 
embodiment of universal grace and spirituality. You should 
see her.” ® 

Casual and infrequent mention of drama and the theatre 

4 Marianne Dwight, Letters from Brook Farm (Poughkeepsie, 1928), 52 


and 59. 
5 Georgianna Bruce Kirby, Years of Experience (New York, 1887), 106. 
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in the diaries and journals of the visitors and friends of Brook 
Farm indicate at least a fairly general habit of play-going 
among people of the class in which the group moved. In 
the same casual way mention is made here and there of actors 
who were favored as stars or valued as friends. Fanny Kemble, 
for example, seems to have been known to almost all the 
group—as reader or as actress or as neighbor during lengthy 
sojourns about Boston.*® 

Alcott breakfasted with Fanny Kemble and Henry Ward 
Beecher at Dr. Bellows’s and recorded a “memorable con- 
versation” in which at spirited moments she tossed her head 
“like Margaret Fuller though less royally.”"* In the follow- 
ing spring (1857), he heard her reading of Henry the Fourth 
and was “astonished at the brute power, the terrific fates 
imprisoned in this ponderous woman,” but he felt she was 
“not an artist, having no idea but only force ...the imper- 
sonation of an egotism unapproachable.” * One suspects that 
he did not accept her invitation “to call and see her’’ after 
the carriage he had shared at her insistence had set her down 
at the Parker House. This record, typically, is of a person- 
ality and not of a reaction to an art form. The same thing is 
true of the responses of many of the group. 

Of a trip to New York in 1854 Thoreau recorded: “Greeley 
carried me to the new opera-house, where I heard Grisi and 
her troupe’”’—with the single subsequent comment “Greeley 
seemed to know and be known by every body.” ® His Journals 
have a sprinkling of allusions to Shakespeare and the lesser 
Elizabethan playwrights, who won his admiration chiefly as 
“great fellows” in simple and direct approach to each other. 


6 The Hawthornes knew her as neighbor in 1847-1851, and for a time 
occupied her cottage at Lenox. Hawthorne’s temporary and tenuous con- 
nection with Brook Farm was hardly enough to enroll him among the Trans- 
cendentalists. His very casual and impersonal references to the theatre only 
add to the sense of his detachment from the life about him. 

7 Journals, Odell Shepard, editor (Boston, 1938), 292-293. 
8 Journals, 300. 
9% Journal, Walden Edition (Boston, 1906), vu, 76. 
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As for Shakespeare, convinced as Thoreau was that the Greeks 
produced no transcendent genius like him, his real nature 
has been shrouded in false mystery by critics who have “made 
their contemporaries less that they might make Shakespeare 
more.” *° Elsewhere he comments on the propriety of Shakes- 
peare’s expression," and again on the peculiar quality he 
shared with all genius in demonstrating “unconsciousness,” 1” 
the gift of concealing himself in his work. 

Three younger men among the early group, John S. 
Dwight, Christopher P. Cranch, and George William Curtis, 
ventured out into fuller, more varied experiences after the 
Brook Farm days, and were always within the radius of a 
theatre which they enjoyed in terms of opera and concert even 
more than they did for its pure drama. Dwight’s primary 
interest was music always, as painting was Cranch’s; but their 
letters touched the theatre early and late. Young Cranch in 
one letter enticed Dwight to a visit by promising the theatre 
and William H. Channing and Ole Bull, adding that he must 
not miss Macready. The early letters of the trio, and especially 
those of Curtis, overflow with accounts of drama reading— 
Shakespeare and Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
letters and journals of Cranch and Curtis after their depar- 
ture together for Europe are filled with accounts of operas 
and concerts, and an occasional high experience at the theatre. 
Their greatest single enthusiasm seems to have been for 
Jenny Lind, about whom each tells the story of an excited 
and extravagant trip to Berlin to hear her. In Rome they were 
members of a group which was “full of theatricals,” ambitious 
enough after success with A Midsummer Night’s Dream to 
put on The Merchant of Venice, with Lowell as Lorenzo." 


10 Journal, 1, 466. 

11 Journal, tv, 87. 

12 Journal, m, 236. . 

13 Years later, as editor of “The Easy Chair,” Curtis wrote some of the 
most ingratiating dramatic criticism we have from a non-professional critic. 

14 Leonora Cranch Scott, The Life and Letters of Christopher Pearse 
Cranch (Boston, 1917), 188. 
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They went often to parties at the apartment of Charlotte 
Cushman, where there was always music or dramatic reading 
or fine talk of the theatre and art. 

The lesser periodicals of the Transcendentalist groups are 
as meager in evidence of an interest in the theatre as they are 
serious in their pursuit of spiritual and social harmony—nat- 
urally so. The Western Messenger (1835-1841), earliest of 
these magazines “devoted to religion, life and literature,” in 
its one article on the study of literature, vaguely mentions the 
value of reading novels and dramas, and then leaves the sub- 
ject. The Boston Quarterly Review, edited by Orestes A. 
Brownson through its five volumes (January, 1838-October, 
1842) gave one honest and adequate paragraph” to N. P. 
Willis’s Tortesa the Usurer and dismissed the play as a prod- 
uct unworthy of a great republic. It conceded to the play 
some pretty poetry, but denied dramatic passion or high 
moral aim to the playwright, and consigned him to the sum- 
mer day which time has granted his heroics outside the covers 
of historical anthologies. W. H. Channing’s journal, The 
Present (September, 1843-April, 1844), promised an interest 
in the arts in its one long article on “Ole Bull and Music,” 
and its emphasis on the theme of Association might be held 
to point the way to the theatre. It died prematurely. His sec- 
ond venture, The Spirit of the Age (July, 1844-April, 1850), 
in its few issues printed a small gathering of verse and some 
reviews, but found no word for drama. Elizabeth Peabody's 
valiant gesture in the Aesthetic Papers, of 1849, did not com- 
pass drama; but her generous taste undoubtedly would have 
brought the theatre into review if the plan had grown beyond 
its single issue. One inevitable comment in all these cases 
is that there was too little publication of drama to justify 
attention to the feeble volumes which occasionally came from 
the press. The more sturdy Massachusetts Quarterly (1847- 
1850) made a regular feature of “Short Reviews and Notices” 


15 The Boston Quarterly Review, u, 390 (July, 1839). 
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and carried in each issue a list of “Publications Received.” 
The one volume of drama listed among recent publications 
in the three years’ life of the magazine was a new edition of 
Aristophanes’ The Birds, edited by the Harvard classicist, 
C. C. Felton.”* Quite rightly, the reviewer was concerned 
primarily with the accuracy and smoothness of Felton’s 
translation and the value of such efforts for American culture. 

The tentative nature of these journals and the slightness of 
their record is evidence against a definite labeling of “move- 
ment” to the growth of Transcendental thought, for they 
suggest varied shades of thought within a very general move- 
ment rather than unity or strong discipleship. Countering 
this, of course, stand two more striking undertakings, which 
despite the brevity of their life are still indexes to the signifi- 
cance of the awakened mind of New England in the fourth 
and fifth decades of the last century. The Dial (1840-1844) 
and The Harbinger (1845-1849) have permanent significance 
in American literary expression. The work of the major 
Transcendentalists is associated more or less definitely with 
these journals, as editors or as contributors. Margaret Fuller’s 
articles are part of the story of the early Dial; George Ripley's 
attitudes are to be found in the pages of The Harbinger; 
Emerson characteristically stands alone, for while he con- 
tributed to the Dial two long articles whose captions, “The 
Tragic” and “The Comic” suggest that they belong to the 
realm of drama, he was pondering the elements of the two 
opposed forces in human existence from the standpoint of 
philosophy rather than in terms of literary form. Both the 
journals gave space to reviews of published drama,” and 
The Harbinger, as will be seen, made special effort to com- 
pass the arts of the theatre. 


16 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, m, 281 (March, 1850). 

17 Most conspicuous additions to the record of Margaret Fuller’s long 
articles in the Dial were quite adequate brief reviews of Goethe’s Egmont, u, 
394; a new translation of Prometheus Bound, m, 363; and Longfellow’s The 
Spanish Student, tv, 270. 
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Margaret Fuller, in her capacity as magazine writer, had 
much to say on the drama, both acted and printed. Her first 
article, in the Dial of July, 1842,"* shows much the attitude 
expressed later by Dr. Bellows;’® she regrets that the com- 
munity looks upon the stage coldly, and feels that this dis- 
approval represents largely a lingering puritanism which 
condemns all amusement. She stresses the need for amusement 
and suggests that drama is one of the perpetual media through 
which people find group entertainment. Condemnation has 
robbed the theatre of its best audience and led to the develop- 
ment of corrupt forms of dramatic entertainment through 
the necessity to please by extraneous appeals. As an antidote 
she suggests the formation of groups of patrons who will 
encourage the best in dramatic writing and production—she 
isn’t far from the idea materialized in our day in the sub- 
scription theatre—but she feels that the spirit of the time in 
America does not foster drama. The reason she finds in the 
concern of the age for “money, social reform, and theology.” ° 
People take their ideas ready-made from lecturers and are 
satisfied rather than stimulated to creative effort. A review 
two years later repeats her faith in the permanence of drama 
as an art form and in the theatre as legitimate amusement. 
But great drama must be a natural birth, never a conscious 
thing or an imitation—as it was, for example, in the genera- 
tion after Shakespeare or in the literary efforts of the early 
nineteenth century. America will create drama when she 


18 “Entertainments of the Past Winter,” Dial, m, 46. 

19 The Reverend Henry W. Bellows, a very liberal-minded Unitarian 
clergyman, a man of diverse interests and wide friendships, delivered in April, 
1857, an address on “The Claims of the Drama” before the members of the 
American Dramatic Fund Society and some thousand guests at the Academy 
of Music in New York. The lecture, which pleaded the necessity for amuse- 
ments in a balanced life and defended the theatre as the most attractive 
institution devoted to group entertainment, was published verbatim in the 
New York Herald, and attacked and defended in the press generally. It was 
subsequently printed in pamphlet form, and reprinted in England and 
Australia. 

20 “The Modern Drama,” Dial, m1, 49. 
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becomes really homogeneous and has “attained vigor to 
walk in her own way... .” 7 The greatest hope for a native art 
in America, she feels, is in the ballet, in which she sees room 
for infinite originality of expression. This topic she returns 
to in a third article on American literature published later 
in Papers on Literature and Art. Discouraged by the height- 
ened sentiment of plays written for a selected star, she still 
can praise Metamora, the first of the prize dramas written for 
Edwin Forrest, and Witchcraft, written for Murdoch, because 
they deal with fresh, native material. Pondering their limi- 
tations, she suggests that the day of regular drama is past, 
that America should foster the new forms of ballet and opera, 
and briefer, more elastic forms like the vaudeville of the 
French. She had written in her earliest article about the 
dancing of Fanny Ellsler, for whom she expressed an enthusi- 
asm that may account for the apocryphal story which has 
since been given general circulation. Inevitably she raises 
the question of approval and urges a decision which shall slay 
the bogey—or keep the timorous away from the theatre. 

Recurrent in all her articles is the plea for more intelligent 
and sympathetic audiences as the first essential in restoring 
drama to its place as an art and a medium for beauty. In 
discussing the three plays which were the mainspring of her 
second article, she shows a seasoned taste and a sensitiveness 
to the literary qualities of the printed play. 

During its four years of existence, The Harbinger was for. 
almost equal periods published by the Brook Farm Phalanx 
and the American Union of Associationists, the first staff 
headed by George Ripley, the latter by Parke Godwin—with 
many of the contributors continuing during its whole history. 
Always definitely the mouthpiece of social unity, at the same 
time it covered literary and artistic topics. Thus the third 
and fourth volumes, published by the Phalanx, had reviews 
of opera and music, and at least one long article devoted to 


21 The Dial, tv, 309. 
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the drama.” This was ostensibly a review of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
acting, but in reality a plea for a revival of the drama in 
America as the ideal art of a free people, unified as a Thes- 
pian phalanx. The paragraphs glow with conviction and 
hope, while the drama is submerged in the critic’s dream of 
unity. It will be remembered that the reading and acting of 
drama as a social experience had been part of Ripley's rec- 
ognition of the need for creative amusement among the 
Brook Farm groups. As an editor, no doubt he had accepted 
this turgid article for its “Associational” special pleading. 
With removal to New York, The Harbinger gave added 
emphasis and space to literature and the arts, and invited 
managers of theatres to extend the “usual facilities” to its 
critics, whose remarks, it insisted, would be made in “the 
genuine and candid spirit of true art.” * A regular feature 
of the journal thereafter was a column headed “The Theatre,” 
which reviewed the offerings current in New York houses, 
and occasionally in Boston. The theatre, of course, meant 
opera and ballet as well as drama; and many of the reviews 
were devoted to quite able discussion of opera and its per- 
formers. The theatre articles were almost invariably ascribed 
by the index to Parke Godwin and those on music were writ- 
ten by John S. Dwight or George William Curtis. An interest- 
ing exception among the theatre items is an article headed 
“Othello—Jealousy,” ascribed to W. H. Channing. It begins 
with a reminder of “recollections of Booth’s masterly im- 
personation”;** but after an impressive list of adjectives de- 
scribing that impersonation, the reader follows three columns 
of disquisition on love and jealousy without a word on the 
drama or Shakespeare—and feels cheated. Godwin, in the 


22 The Harbinger, mt, 355-357. The article is unsigned but indexed as 
by Mfarx] Efdgworth] L{azarus]. Marx Lazarus was a Jew of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, who frequently contributed to The Harbinger and con- 
temporary journals. 

23 Editorial of November 6, 1847. 

24 The Harbinger, v, 253-254. The Booth referred to is, of course, Junius 
Brutus, the father of Edwin and John Wilkes. 
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course of his weekly comments, treated plays as they came 
upon the boards, and incorporated with the casual comment 
some fairly provocative dramatic theory. Apropos of the 
Forrest prize plan, for example, he expressed the hope that 
American talent, which “now seems busily incubating,” * 
might be directed to the handling of the native stuff of drama. 
He quite rightly doubted that a competition would elicit 
the best literary product, while he was optimistic that failure 
of such an ideal would “be for the want of writers.” Time 
and again he passed over “blood and thunder pieces” such as 
the Bowery was housing to comment frankly on visiting 
actors, like Charles Dibdin Pitt, who disappointed him, or 
like the Montplaisirs, whose agility and grace in ballet he 
found delightful illustrations of the “higher principles of 
harmony.” He expressed great admiration for Henry Placide, 
whom he considered “the most accomplished comedian now 
on the American stage.” ** He could express pleasure at the 
success of a circus at the Park Theatre, in January of 1848, 
because he felt—and he seems to have been answering its 
detractors—that a good circus was better than a poor play. 
More than once his comments reflect the problem the drama 
was facing in the competition of other forms, chiefly opera, 
which the student of the theatre wil! remember came to great 
flowering in America in the eighteen-forties and fifties as a 
result of its flourishing on the Continent under royal and 
municipal patronage. Opera was a new toy for America, with - 
a vogue partly derived from the distinction attached to at- 
tending its displays—on the stage and in the boxes. Godwin 
and Dwight were two among many critics whose love of the 
arts made them regret its bastard appeal. 

Two articles in this later Harbinger demand more con- 
sideration, as they undoubtedly did at the time. In the issue 
for December 18, 1847, the theatre column gave place to a 


25 The Harbinger, vi, 5. 
26 The Harbinger, vi, 30. 
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lengthy review of two books, Joseph P. Thompson’s Theatri- 
cal Amusements, a Discourse on the Character and Influence 
of the Theatre, and Frederick W. Sawyer’s A Plea for Amuse- 
ments—which Godwin characterized as “the bane and the 
antidote,” as taste decided.** Thompson argued against the 
theatre as the haunt of sin “which only devils may love,” 
while Sawyer defended amusements, including the theatre, 
as “great teachers of morality and refinement, in origin and 
effects almost divine.’’ Godwin recognized that this divergence 
of views was “as old ...and as new as men themselves” and 
irreconcilable so long as the theatre should fail to win the 
approval of the church. He saw an end to the controversy only 
when the grosser aspects of drama and the bigoted philosophy 
of the opposition are done away. To Thompson’s three major 
objectioris—the drama’s origin in bacchanalian orgies, its 
false and exaggerated views of human life, the class of people 
it commonly draws to the playhouse—Godwin had the ra- 
tional anwsers a thinking man would make. Two or three 
other points interested him. He punctured Thompson’s 
distinction between the written and the acted drama (for 
the strained logic it implied) and countered with the con- 
viction that if written drama is beneficial, then acted drama 
is more so, as it is more impressive. To the comment on 
saloons as concomitants of the theatre, his reply was that 
theatre bars are accidents of society external to the theatre. 
Godwin grew more indignant over another contention—that 
the audiences who flocked to see Fanny Ellsler dance were 
drawn by the “indecent exposure of her person.” This slander 
on the taste of half a million of his countrymen, Godwin 
branded as uncharitable and grossly untrue. All these points 
remained issues for another generation and continued to 
elicit much the same rejoinders from their defenders. 
Frederick Sawyer’s book represented a point of view very 
congenial to the liberal champidéns of the new social order. 


27 The Harbinger, vi, 54. 
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They seem now all a trifle heavy-handed in their punches— 
fighting for amusement as an antidote to the jaded nerves 
tensed by labor, and the moral rehabilitation to be gained 
from freely-chosen social experience—one shies away from the 
once-used term “social minded” in a time which has worn 
it threadbare! “The function of the theatre is not to teach 
morals”—agreed, but there was more—‘‘any more than sci- 
ence, or mechanics....It is the school and nursery of all 
material accords, indispensable to health and grace of the 
body and consequently to that of mind.” Fourier had been 
“profound on this subject as on others ...on one side of the 
Phalanstery . .. he builds the church as the centre of Spiritu- 
al Harmonies,...on the other he erects the Theatre, the 
centre of ail Material Harmonies.” Man is a complex being 
whose duty it is to bring himself into harmony with life by 
industrial labor, by intellectual research, by spiritual wor- 
ship . . . artistic discipline and enjoyment in all phases—which 
are perfectly realized in the Theatre. 

Almost exactly a year later—and furnishing food for the 
longest editorial of the last issue of the Harbinger—the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher delivered a lecture at the 
Tremont Temple in Boston, on the subject of “Amusements.” 
At this distance the condensed lecture reported in the local 
papers seems simple enough; and the anonymous editor™ 
himself confessed that he reviewed it not because it was new 
but because it was an important sign of the times—an “Inter- . 
esting and Useful Lecture.” *® Mr. Beecher had quietly set 
up a distinction between amusements, in which social or 
physical enjoyment is sought, and pleasure, which is amuse- 
ment carried to excess... the result of super-stimulus; and 
he had drawn a picture of those who confuse the terms. 
Other opinions of his also were meat and drink to the new 


28 It is our tantalizing bad luck that the last issue of the Harbinger had 
no index, as the others had. The tone is like Godwin, but the general atti- 
tude is that of any Associationist. 

29 The Harbinger, v1 (December 30, 1848), 67-68. 
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social thinkers. He urged amusement as an aid to morals: 
“Mirthfulness is as important to perfection of mind as con- 
scientiousness...."" Amusement, he insisted, was necessary 
to health: “Lacking it, man is a slave, almost a beast... .” He 
expanded upon the function of amusement in the growth of 
character—in the development of originality, in the develop- 
ment of the social emotions. He discussed the fundamental 
laws which should regulate amusement, and finally, named 
the typical agencies through which amusement can be created 
for society. “The theatre, the opera, the circus may gather 
around them the treasures of art and the ornaments of litera- 
ture and taste; but if the keynote, the moral tone... is bad; 
if they act in the line of the inferior faculties ...they are 
dangerous and corrupting ...to art and taste.” * Sad from 
seeing how bad men had control of the amusements of soci- 
ety, how much selfish men had done, and how little religion 
had done to furnish amusements, he urged reflecting citizens 
to see the importance of active measures to furnish safe and 
profitable amusements. 

Much of the response of the Associationist reader may be 
conjectured. One of his satisfactions was that the defense 
had come from the pulpit, glad for its authority back of 
efforts to “rescue the pleasurable capabilities of our nature.” 
Did the Presbyterian speaker know he was echoing rank 
Fourierism? In the plea for amusement to offset the grinding 
toil of the masses the preacher had advocated, unconsciously, 
the kind of society we need—secure from excessive toil and 
the exactions of capitalists. Mr. Beecher had in mind the 
symmetrical man, with all his capabilities developed, an ideal 
at the bottom of all Socialism. From this point onward the 
critic lost sight of the theatre or any specific aniusement in the 
implications of Mr. Beecher’s lecture, which he wishes the 
thoughtful reader to pursue to their logical limits. With its 
left hand the expiring Harbinger was still on the defensive for 
the arts—the theatre and others. 


30 The Harbinger, vin, 67. 
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The voice of George Ripley is not identifiable in any of 
these pronouncements because it was occupied with high 
words on other topics. The incredible variety of writing he 
was doing in these years has not yet been definitely or even 
adequately evaluated, but the man who wrote criticism for 
thirty-odd years for the liberal Tribune probably will be dis- 
covered to have had lively opinions on the drama among the 
art forms.** 

The hermit Jones Very comes into the record by virtue of 
two essays in the realm of drama, although it is doubtful that 
he ever attended a theatrical production or cared about drama 
as a literary genre. Very’s thought is almost completely trans- 
cendental, as his life seems to have been; and it is natural that 
his judgments seek out universal, transcendental qualities 
in the ideas and works of the writers he read. This is fully 
borne out in his essay on Shakespeare, written when he was 
a young man of twenty-five, only two years out of college. 
His thesis about Shakespeare is that “a desire of action was 
the ruling impulse of his mind; and consequently a sense of 
existence in its permanent state;* that this need of mental 
activity in such minds corresponds to the impulse to physical 
action in ordinary beings. This means that the sensitive 
creative artist becomes the characters or objects which he cre- 
ates, however multiplied his efforts, not by any will of his 
own but as he acts as the medium through which they are 
given shape. The error of the critic who tries to say what 
sort of man Shakespeare was lies just here, for “the perfect 
poet is never visible save in action,” in the aspects of man 


81 The unbound scrapbook of editorials and reviews in the Harvard 
library represents a haphazard clipping of the Tribune for very few of the 
years of his connection. A study of his Handbook of Literature and the Fine 
Arts and the two editions of the New American Cyclopaedia, 1858-1863 and 
1873-1886, might be profitable. Add his connection with Harper’s magazine 
and contributions to The Southern Literary Messeng~: for a final analysis 
which would go beyond a study of Ripley the Transcendentalist into a picture 
of the citizen of the world he became in later life. 

82 Jones Very, Essays and Poems (Boston, 1839), 41. 
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and nature which he reflects. In the course of the essay this 
comes perilously near being what the eighteenth-century 
critics called Shakespeare's working according to nature—his 
being moved by “instinct” rather than art. Like others who 
have felt the power of Shakespeare's creations, Very explains 
the genius of the man as a “matter of impulse” like the rest- 
less activity of youth; by nature he made his pageant of life, 
not from “preconceived notions, but only described . . . what 
he himself was and felt in their positions as he severally 
occupied them.” ** This explains, naturally, the lifelikeness 
and impartiality with which he portrayed high and low, vir- 
tuous and mean, king and jester. But this, in the end, is his 
limitation; for while “his creations are natural, they are un- 
consciously so. ... They are . . . natural, but they are no more 
than nature.” * This touches Shaw’s criticism of Shakespeare 
for his failure to accept social responsibility, making un- 
deniably effective drama, to the neglect of the implications 
of his plots. The transcendentalist, of course, goes further 
and asks that the poet—and for him Shakespeare is more 
poet than dramatist—should not entertain his angel visitants 
as so many fascinating inhabitants beneath the “majestical 
roof fretted with golden fires” but should “send them forth 
on their high mission, and with those high resolves which it 
was left for him to communicate.” * To be a genius by 
nature is not enough; “man’s brightest dignity is conscious 
nature.” % 

Very’s essay on Hamlet is a deeply spiritual interpretation, 
concerned with the work not as a play, a dramatic creation of 
Shakespeare’s, but solely as a reflection of the dramatist’s 
troubled spirit. He is aware of the judgments of earlier 
critics, Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith and Coleridge; and he 
does not ignore the emphasis which many have put on Ham- 
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let's madness and the inconsistencies of his speeches—but they 
are not problems for him. The whole essay is a tribute to 
Shakespeare's spiritual sensitiveness and his genius in pictur- 
ing a universal problem of the human soul. 

The Reverend Sylvester Judd hovered on the periphery 
of the Transcendental circle, and in his notion of the “birth- 
right church” gave the transcendental doctrine of shared 
experience its fullest expression. He became the exponent of 
Transcendentalism in the field of the novel and wrote two 
long philosophizing dramatic poems. His novel Margaret in 
several places is cast into direct dialogue with dramatis per- 
sonae indicated marginally as if the author felt some advan- 
tage in the form. But he shows no sense of the compactness 
and suggestion of drama here or in his long “Evangeliad,” 
Philo, which relies upon creaking machinery and unexpected 
leaps to carry the reader through an incredible series of 
scenes ranging from pseudo-cosmic views of the world under 
the guidance of the angel Gabriel to little ones of domestic 
life in a New England village. Judd is too much concerned 
with ideas, too little versed in the techniques of drama, to 
create realizable action, except here and there in short scenes 
among two or three figures whose conversation suggests 
character differentiation rather clear and credibly human. 
The unpublished play, “The White Hills, an American Trag- 
edy,” seems to have been his most ambitious undertaking.** 
The play was planned in five acts, chiefly in blank verse, and. 
employed for a theme the love of money. For setting and 
incident Judd turned to legends of the White Mountains, 
which also gave Hawthorne the basis for several stories; for 
point he seems to have been indebted to the tales of greed 
and over-exertion which grew out of the California gold 
rush contemporaneously with the writing of the play. His 
instinct for materials was correct here, as in the novels; but 


87 Arethusa Hall, Life and Character of Sylvester Judd (Boston, 1857), 
376-400. 
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when he came to write, he turned to artificial, mechanical 
devices; and the result, at least for the later reader, is an 
intangible, unconvincing legend where the stuff of life should 
have been. Here the story of the youth who forsakes his home, 
wounds his love, and pledges his soul to the powers of greed 
is a representation of a realistic or probable situation; but 
his story is confused by the intrusion of witches and dwarfs, 
croaking ravens and dancing fairies, all overshadowed by the 
figure of Mammon, who exacts his price much as Mephisto- 
pheles did with Faust. There are other scenes of some charm— 
one of idyllic grace with the maiden Leirion, one in the shop 
of the smith, where the forge-boy reminds him of his own 
youth, and a late one with an artist in the hills who looks 
upon nature serenely and happily because he lacks the pos- 
sessive urgency of the wealth-seeking youth. Here the play 
stops, just short of its pattern, which undoubtedly was to 
picture his death from the forces he had surrendered all 
to gain. 

Slightly more tangible evidence of knowledge of the 
theatre comes from a passage in Margaret, late in the story, 
when ill-fortune has sent Margaret and her friend Rose to 
Boston for refuge with a widowed older woman. Among the 
amusements offered the girls are the Museum with its wax- 
works, the Circus in West Boston, and a choice between two 
theatres which represent the divided sentiment of the early 
days of Boston’s theatre history. Being of neither “party,” 
they could choose freely between the Federal Theatre, where 
Pizarro was the card, and the anti-Federal Haymarket, where 
they did see The Castle of Almunecar with an afterpiece 
devoted to Harlequin and Columbine.** The description of 
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88 The Museum which Judd referred to was the old Columbian Museum, 
which flourished in the 1790's, during the life of Boston's first theatres. 
Judd somehow must have known the bills of Boston playhouses toward the 
end of their greatest rivalry, for the titles he uses are identifiable. My records 
for the Haymarket Theatre, chosen by his heroines, show two bills which 
agree with his description: for June 7 and June 11, 1799, the items were 
The Castle of Almunecar, written by M. Eyre; and an afterpiece, Harlequin 
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the action of the main piece is definite enough to have come 
from an eye-witness, and the suggestion of other plays in 
preparation evinces some knowledge of actual conditions in 
the theatre. For one thing, the casual way in which Rose 
wins a part in the next play illustrates quite truly the semi- 
amateur nature of the early companies. The widow turns out 
to be a rather flawed character, but there is no suggestion 
of taint involved in the connection of her daughter with the 
theatre. As for Margaret and Rose, they are as frankly and 
normally interested in the theatre as in other places of the 
city, and more gratified by it than by their visit to Park Street 
Church. 

In the ideal community which at the very end Margaret 
helps to build there is no theatre, largely because the place is a 
village. The theatre no doubt took its normal place in Judd’s 
thought along with other amusements as an example of “uni- 
tary pleasure” —a definite ideal with the Transcendentalists. In 
a lecture on “Popular Amusements” (1842) he was careful to 
say that he meant more than “theatres or negro-songs or jug- 
glery. The entire idea includes many things... to. . . provide 
for the recreative wants of the people.” *® One of his favorite 
lectures was on “The Dramatic Element in the Bible,” which 
he compares, to its gain, with the Greek tragedians and with 
Shakespeare. The persons and scenes of its story are vivid 
and thrilling figures in his enthusiastic reaction. 

Emerson had surprisingly much to say about drama and . 
the stage. His statements sound inconsistent and there is 


Restored, both of which had been offered separately in carlier programs. 
The new Federal Street Theatre had ended its season, but the Sheridan 
tragedy, Pizzaro, occurs in its bills ten times within the autumn weeks which 
opened its next season. It is striking enough that the novel should come so 
close to verifiable record. It is probable that since the bill at the Federal 
Theatre was the one to be rejected, he assumed as a fact what was within 
range of probability. This juxtaposition of titles does not appear again. 
Early in 1803 rivalry between the houses was ended by the public sale of the 
Haymarket. Thus the date of Margaret’s hypothetical visit might be deter- 
mined almost to the week. 
39 Life, 332. 
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constant alteration in his mind on the subject, but his inter- 
est is abiding. 

As a boy in college he was a member of a club which re- 
quired debates and papers on topics of philosophy and art 
and literature. His journal of the time records a debate on 
the subject “Whether theatrical representations be advan- 
tageous to morality?”; Emerson won the debate for the nega- 
tive. About the time of graduation his journal contains pas- 
sages which seem to be planned for a series of articles for 
publication on the drama. The first papers reveal a hostility 
to the existing stage and enlarge upon the corruption of 
ideas created by Massinger and Otway and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and even Shakespeare. At the same time he argues 
that in America, the land of experiments, the drama might 
become a potent influence in the cause of virtue. This atti- 
tude develops from his contemplation of the effectiveness of 
dialogue as a means of conveying ideas in contrast to the indi- 
rectness of history and the abstractions of philosophy. What he 
says here bears little suggestion of familiarity with the stage 
and drama as acted—in fact, his attitude toward the stage itself 
is one of aversion to what he calls the immorality of it. One 
needs to remember, as Edward Emerson points out, that he 
was very young, that he probably had never been in a theatre, 
and that he had grown up in a tradition which shunned all 
amusement that had worldly appeal—and that he then 
planned to enter the ministry as his forbears had done for 
generations. 

Yet he repeatedly came back, in the Journal and in other 
writing, to theoretic espousal of drama. He felt the attrac- 
tiveness of the form to readers or hearers, and his knowledge 
of its history convinced him of its universal representative 
character, so that he felt such a power must be granted 
its influence, and might be employed to great ends. He 
agrees also with others in the “associative” value of dramatic 
representations. In the essay on Shakespeare he cites other 
examples of world literature made by social labor and praises 
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drama as the ideal form for community of effort in produc- 
tion of great ideas. His highest praise of the plays themselves 
comes in his statement that if the printed forms had been 
issued before the Plymouth fathers left England, they would 
never have been able to leave.” 

It is Shakespeare the man, the genius, that he exalts most; 
he is carried away by Shakespeare’s imagination, his insight 
into human motives, and the realization of them in character, 
and the adequacy of his style as a poet with such conceptions. 
Yet he does not entirely free himself from the aversion to the 
dramatic form; he gets to the stage door and can’t go in. 
Thus he writes as late as 1852, “There was never anything 
more excellent come from a human brain than the plays of 
Shakespeare, bating only that they were plays.” ** And he 
turns again to Greek drama because of its function as a 
religious exercise. 

Toward actors and acting he tried to hold an interested 
and sympathetic attitude. The Journal for the years of his 
first trip abroad records visits to the theatre and his interest 
in costumes and scenery, the order and arrangement of the 
house, and the quality of the voices of the performers. But 
he is soon carried away by the character of the heroine into 
speculation as to whether the actress is in nature really like 
her part. This is followed by a little bolstering—he quotes 
Goethe as laughing at those who force every work of art 
into the narrow circle of their prejudice and cannot admire. 
a picture as a picture, a tune as a tune. 


So I was willing to look at this ballet, and to see that it was 
admirable, but I could not help feeling the while that it were 
better for mankind if there were no such dances. I have since 
learned God’s decision on the same, in the fact that all the 
ballerine are nearly idiotic. 


40 Journal, 1x, go. 
41 Journal, vit, 350. 
42 Journal, m1, 113. 
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In 1841 he saw Fanny Ellsler in Boston and was so en- 
thralled and stimulated that he recorded comments for some 
days after in the Journal. Her grace and charm, the balance 
and coordination of expression and movement, seem to have 
given him a new conception of what could be done with the 
human body as a vehicle of expression. 


As to the morals, as it is called, of this exhibition, that lies 
wholly with the spectator. The basis of this exhibition, like that 
of every human talent, is moral, is a sport and triumph of health 
or the virtue of organization. Her charm for the house is that 
she dances for them and they dance in her, not being (fault of 
some defect in their forms and educations) able to dance them- 
selves. We must be expressed. Hence all the cheer and exhilara- 
tion which the spectacle imparts and the intimate property 
which each beholder feels in the dancer. ... They know ... such 
surpassing grace must rest on some occult foundations of inward 
harmony. 

But over and above her genius for dancing are the incidental 
vices of this individual, her own false taste or her meretricious 
arts to please the groundlings and which must displease the ju- 
dicious. The immoral will see; the very immoral will see that 
only; the pure will not heed it—for it is not obtrusive—perhaps 
not see at all. I should not think of danger to young women 
stepping with their father or brother out of happy and guarded 
parlors into this theatre to return in a few hours to the same; 
but I can easily suppose that it is not the safest resort for college 
boys who have left metaphysics, conic sections or Tacitus to see 
these tripping satin slippers, and they may not forget this grace- 
ful, silvery swimmer when they have retreated again to their 
baccalaureate cells. 


In the end he comes round to Goethe's attitude again—“‘It is 
a great pleasure to see the best in each kind, and as a good 
student of the world, I desire to let pass nothing that is 
excellent in its kind unseen, unheard.” * 


43 Journals, vi, 89-91. 
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He attended theatrical performances irregularly all his life 
and responded to excellence in acting both in comedy and in 
tragedy. Macready’s acting of Lear he saw in London, with 
Mrs. Butler as Cordelia, and he remembered it with pleasure. 
In his reading of Shakespeare to his family he recalled to 
them always the indebtedness he felt to Kean for his interpre- 
tation of lines which he tried to imitate in his own reading. 
Pompous acting he could not tolerate, and he was once or 
twice offended by the self-consciousness of actors when read- 
ing passages in a small group. Edwin Booth he admired for 
his good taste, and for his mind in talk of books and art. 
But the typical reaction is one which he recounted to F. P. 
Whipple**—that he could admire acting and the perfection 
of a dramatic performance till he was carried away by the 
power of fancy revealed in the lines, and he became lost in 
the power of the poet; he could never keep his attention 
on the actor when the genius of Shakespeare lured him to 
consider itself. Colleges, he felt, should devote courses to 
the study of Shakespeare for his philosophy and for his 
breadth of knowledge; but in the final analysis the drama- 
tist was for study and contemplation and not to be realized 
on the stage. 

Philosopher, thinker, eager student of life, desiring its con- 
tacts but always somewhat detached, always also somewhat 
restrained by the inherited puritan outlook, liberal toward 
the tastes of others, aware of changing forms, he could say - 
late in life that he enjoyed theatrical entertainments but that 
he felt they weren’t for him. But it should be remembered 
that to Emerson attendance or non-attendance at entertain- 
ments was a matter of taste and not of morality. 

Boston was throughout the period of our leading Trans- 
cendentalists supporting a theatre which presented the best 
as well as the most sensational of current fare: Shakespeare 


44 “Some Recollections of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Harper's, xv (Septem- 
ber, 1882), 576-587. 
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and post-Restoration plays, farce and melodrama and eques- 
trian shows, ballets and opera; and the theatfe seems to have 
had the ear and eye of each of our writers at one time or 
another. The Transcendentalists read drama old and new, 
native and foreign, and gave space and serious attention to it 
in their journals, as one would discuss a topic he assumes is 
interesting to others as to himself. Although they regretted the 
mediocrity of much of the acted drama of the day, they saw 
hope in the possibilities of the theatre as a social institution, 
and here and there voiced their special pleas for its support 
and development. Faith in the humane office of recreation and 
the human value of shared experience is implicit in all of 
the group life undertaken by these leaders, and by them 
drama seems always to have been recognized as a force. 
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THE YANKEE ON THE STAGE—A FOLK HERO 
OF AMERICAN DRAMA 


RICHARD M. DORSON 


A spate of plays in the history of the American drama are 
4 & memorable for containing an engaging character type. 
The stage Yankee who supplied comic relief in native plays 
from 1787 down to the Civil War and beyond is worthy of a 
role in our literary history more dramatic than that of theatri- 
cal curiosity or ingenious caricature to which he has been 
assigned by students of American drama and American hu- 
mor. After humble beginnings as a boorish servant, the stock 
Yankee expands and inflates until he takes on the proportions 
of a comic Odysseus, moving through a series of ludicrous 
situations that carry him to far parts of the globe; in the end 
he emerges as a generic folk figure capably illustrating cheeky 
traits of the American temper. Indeed, for an extended, 
uniform treatment of a humorous native type, this sequence 
of plays is surpassed in American literature only by the series 
of Crockett almanacs which delineate an allied comic folk 
type, the frontiersman. In spite of the wide range and dura- 
tion of the Yankee plays, it can be shown that the type-figure 
they contain adheres consistently to set formulas and con- 
ventions that had come to be associated with the picture of the 
mythical Yankee in the mind of the folk. : 


I 


The stage Yankee was never an individualized character; he 
was always a stereotype. In the first plays only brief glimpses 
were afforded of him; in later ones, in the 1830's, ’40’s, and 
"50's, when the vogue of frontier humor was at its height, his 
eccentricities, instead of being mere comic interludes, became 
the basis of the plot structure. But whether it was the subordi- 
nate or the dominant part, the main features of the stereotype 


497 
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did not change; the play could not make of the Yankee a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood. Sometimes where such a stricture 
hampered the playwright, he put a Yankee mask on one of his 
characters to supply the comedy and removed it to fulfill the 
plot requirements.' This use of disguise is one very clear rec- 
ognition of the existence of a mythical Yankee who was prop- 
erly the property of the folk; another is the repeated references 
by other characters to “a real live Yankee,” “an original,” “a 
perfect natural,” that emphasizes the oddity of the type;? a 
further is the tendency to give individual examples of the 
genus a common name, Jonathan.* What, then, are the char- 
acteristics that made distinctive this half-mythical Jonathan, 
the real live Yankee as he appeared on the stage? 

The traditional Yankee, in his red wig, bell-shaped hat, and 
striped coat and trousers, was a country bumpkin.* To him 
the big city was a source of awe and bewilderment. “Well, 
I swan to man,” he declared, “this is the tarnallest place—this 
ere New York. All sorts of folks here tu—niggers, a nation on 


1 Yankee disguises are assumed by characters in several plays, J. Robinson's 
The Yorker's Stratagem (New York, 1792), Micah Hawkins’s The Saw Mill 
(New York, 1824), William Dunlap’s A Trip to Niagara (New York, 1830), 
J. S. Jones’s Liberty Tree (Boston, 1834). Dunlap stated in his preface that 
the device of disguise was a convenience for the actor, allowing him the 
latitude due the amateur in rendering his impersonation of the Yankee. 
“Why, you play Jonathan better than I expected” (The Yorker's Stratagem, 7). 

2 Thus in David Humphreys’ The Yankey in England (n.p., n.d.), 44, 
“Original! A character little known here. A full-blooded Yankey.” 

3 For instance, the first Jonathan in Royall Tyler’s The Contrast (1787), 
Jonathan Norrard in The Yorker's Stratagem (1792), Jonathan Postfree in 
L. Beach's Jonathan Postfree (1806), Jonathan in A. B. Lindsley’s Love and 
Friendship (1809), Jonathan Peabody in Paulding’s The Bucktails (c. 1815), 
Jonathan Ploughboy in Samuel Woodworth’s The Forest Rose (1825), Jona- 
than Doolittle in Dunlap’s A Trip to Niagara (1830), Jonathan Seabright 
in G. L. Stevens’s The Patriot (1834), the title character in Jonathan Dubi- 
kins (?), and the title of the Hackett-Colman play Jonathan in England 
(1828), used even though the Yankee involved was not named Jonathan. 

For a discussion of the development of Jonathan as a national soubriquet, 
see Albert Matthews, “Brother Jonathan,” in Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, vil, 94-122 and 125 note (January, 1901), and 
“Brother Jonathan Once More,” ibid., xxxm, 374-386 (December, 1935). 

4 Many of the plays gave costume directions of this sort. 
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‘em—foreigners by the bushel. Guess Europe are unpopu- 
lated, now—anyhow all come here to see New York.” 5 “What 
tarnal comical creturs these towns are. I'll be darned but I 
guess I’ve lost my way, though I chalked the corners of the 
streets as I went along.” * “No, I don’t know where anybody 
lives in this big city, not I; for my part, I believe how they 
all lives in the street, there’s such a monstrous sight of people 
a scrouging backards and forards.”* “This must be Broad- 
street, and broad nough tis tewe, by gum! I’ve been walken 
up it this good fifteen minutes, and darn’d ’f I’ve got a crost it 
yit. I must keep tewe eyes bout me, or I shall be intewe King- 
street, and the black barded jews’li shave the hair off my teeth. 
Folks say they’re keener than yankees for all they aynt hafe 
the wit; yit a poor lubberly country cracker stands no more 
chance with um, ’thout he’s a brother Jonathan, than a leetle 
Tomy cat in hell ‘thout claws, or a fly skippen bout in a hot 
glew pot.” ® 

The rustic Yankee, adrift in the big city, refuses to pay the 
porter or the cab driver;® he gapes at outdoor statues and 
indoor statuettes, shocked at their nudity;' he is considerably 
startled at seeing his first play.” 

Even though his naivete was a subject for ridicule, and his 
role was that of a dependent, Jonathan admitted inferiority 
to none and proudly vaunted his American independence. 
“Yankee Doodle,” whistled, sung, or recited, was continually 


5 Lawrence Labree, “Ebenezer Venture” (New York, n.d.; first acted 
1841), 7- 

6 J. K. Paulding, The Bucktails, in Halline, American Plays (New York, 
1935), 90. “ : 

7 Samuel Low, The Politician Outwitted (New York, 1789), 7. 

8 Love and Friendship, 36-37. 

® This situation is used to introduce visiting Yankees in Ebenezer Ven- 
ture and J. S. Jones’s The Silver Spoon. 

10 The Contrast (Boston, 1920), 56, and The Silver Spoon (Boston, 
1911), 39- 

11 The original Jonathan of The Contrast thought when the curtain 
was raised that he was being given a-peep into his neighbor’s house. The 
same theme is expanded into farce length in The Stage-Struck Yankee. 
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on his lips, the badge of his jingoism.’* Any imputation of 
servitude he was quick to resent. 


Jonathan: “I’ve no master, I calculate.” 

Rust: “No! I beg pardon, I thought you served the young 
aboriginal gentlemen?” 

Jonathan: “May be, so I do—but serving a man don’t make him 
my master, by a darn’d sight.” ™ 


The assertion became a refrain: “Sarvant!!! By jingoes! Sar- 
vant! I wonder where’s the being on a pair of legs, that I'd 
call master! I’m mad!” * 

Not deferential, but boastful, was Jonathan. His boasts 
were not as elaborate or long winded as those of his com- 
patriot, the frontiersman, but they bore the same touch of 
bluster and defiance. “I’ve lived in the back parts something,” 
he stated mildly. “I’m half horse, half alligator, and a little 
of the Ingen, I guess.” * Wishing for refreshment, he says 
“I'm as hungry as a juvenile hippopotamus, and as dry as a 
squash bed in April.” ** In a fighting mood he claims to be 
“jist about as savage as a cross-cut saw, and a leetle bit sharp- 
er”; wrathful, he exclaims, 


“I'll whip the hull boodle of you at once. Make me mad, and I'll 
lick a thunder-storm! . .. Want to use fire weapons, I'll fight you 
with rifles loaded to the muzzles with three cornered slugs, and 
rammed into each other. Get my Ebenezer riz, and you'd think 
somebody was a blowin’ rocks! I’ve the almightiest notion to 
pick up this awful nigger and knock out somebody's brains with 
his shin!” 1% 


12 “Yankee Doodle,” which crept into plays from The Contrast on, was so 
closely identified with the eccentric countryman that it gained a substantive 
use as a nickname for him. 

18 The Bucktails, in Halline, 93. 

14 The Yankee in England, 31. 

15 The Bucktails, in Halline, 108. 

16 C. A. Logan, Vermont Wool Dealer (New York, 1884), 6. 

17 §. S. Steele, The Brazen Drum (New York and Philadelphia, n.d.; first 
acted 1842), 10. 

18 Vermont Wool Dealer, 18. 
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In jaunty mood the Yankee boasted of other accomplish- 
ments: “I’m a team by myself, twenty oxen and a stallion; I 
come down to New York to see the place, and tell the folks 
a thing or two; I can play on the jews-harp, fiddle, fife, drum 
and bugle horn, the sweetest; I can dance anything from 
the college hornpipe to Jim Crow.” ¥ “I’m the boy for a race, 
for an apple-paring or quilting frolic—fight a cock, hunt an 
opposum, or snare a partridge with any one.—Then I’m a 
squire, and a county judge, and a brevet ossifer in the militia 
besides, and a devil of a fellow at an election to boot.” 

No trait is more deeply ingrained in the general conception 
of the Yankee than that of inquisitiveness.** The Yankee of 
the stage accordingly has his inquisitive moments in which 
he follows the customary formula of question after imperti- 
nent question. When the nosey one in turn is questioned 
about his name or birthplace, he has recourse to a conven- 
tional evasion. An illustration of both devices is afforded in 
a conversation in Jonathan in England between the Squire's 
testy guest, Oldskirt, and his over-curious valet, Solomon 
Swap: 


Oldskirt: Show me to the housekeeper’s room at once. 

Swap: Jest stop a minute, will ye? You're a funny-looking 
critter; I’m darned if you haint? Say, now, what in thunder could 
have brought you down here? You hain’t a relation to the Squire, 
be you? 

Oldskirt: (gruffly) No. : 

Swap: I reckoned as much. But you did come from London, 
now, didn’t you? 

Oldskirt: Well, suppose I did? 

Swap: Well, I guess it must of been some special business to 
bring you so far? You didn’t come for nothing, did you? 

Oldskirt: What's that to you? 

19 Ebenezer Venture, 11. 

20 M. M. Noah, She Would Be a Soldier (New York, 1819), 19. 

21 The convention of inquisitive question and reluctant answer has been 


ably treated by Walter Blair in “Inquisitive Yankee Descendants in Arkansas,” 
American Speech, xiv (February, 1939), 11-22. 
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Swap: Cause I like to know. I guess you didn’t bring any of 
your family along—but maybe you ain’t got any. 

Oldskirt: How’s that your business? 

Swap: O, nothing; only I’m zealous to larn; but be you going 
to stay long at our house?—if I may be so bold? 

Oldskirt: (angrily) No, boldness! Ask again. 

Swap: Yes, I say you're as crank as a cider-mill. I guess you 
didn’t get up right end foremost this morning? 

Oldskirt: Will you show me the way to the housekeeper’s room, 
you confounded, guessing, inquisitive nondescript! 

Swap: (aside) I'll coax him a speck. (aloud) Did you ever hear 
about the sea-sarpent, in these parts? 

Oldskirt: (crabbedly) No; nor don’t wish to. (in a sarcastic 
manner) Pray, my friend, where were you bred and born? 

Swap: O, you want to know, as they say in Virginia, where I 
was raised. Well, may be you know where Boston, New England, 
is? . 

Oldskirt: (sharply) Yes. 

Swap: Well, it warn’t there.”? 


The insolence of the Yankee in the question and answer 
formula was matched by his impudence in sustained dialogue. 
This convention was a favorite one since its humor did not 
depend on situation but could be evoked in any ordinary 
conversation by the obtuseness of a rural Yankee.** When, in 
one play, a plausible situation was contrived to heighten the 
dialogue of inanity, the effect was classic. In Blanche of Bran- 
dywine the Yankee, Seth Hope, is captured by the British 
and taken before a council of officers, among whom are Howe 
and Cornwallis, for questioning. In the resulting scene a 

22 J. H. Hackett, Jonathan in England, adapted from George Colman’s 
Who Wants a Guinea? (New York, n.d.), 20. Cf. Jedidiah Homebred in J. S. 
Jones's The Green Mountain Boy (Boston, n.d.), 9; when Tompkins asks 
him, “Well, what may I call your name,” he replies, “You may call it the 
Great Mogul or the King of the Cannibal Islands if you’re a mind tu, but 
it ain’t.” 

23 Dialogue of this sort occurs in at least a dozen plays, and is the chief 
humorous device in those where the Yankee has only a subdued part, as J. M. 


Barker's Tears and Smiles (Philadelphia, 1808) and the anonymous The 
Better Sort (Boston, 1789). 
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number of familiar humorous devices, both of speech and 
of situation, are employed: 


Howe: (angrily) I want you to step here, sir! 

Seth: Well, there’s no use a getting riled about it. I’m jest as 
meek and gentle as 16 lambs’ tails, if you use me right—but if 
you don’t, I can be jest as kantankerous as Aunt Patience’s old 
brindle cow, and from horns to her tail, she is the crookedest 
varmint on this universal hemisphere. 

Capt. Howard: Silence! fellow! Such remarks are in dem’d bad 
taste! The general doesn’t wish to know anything of your rela- 
tive’s cow. 

Seth: Well, I didn’t know. I thought he mought, seein’ as heow 
he'd got a pet calf in his paster! (turns to Howe) That was into 
him, captain, about a feet, wan't it? (laughs loudly). 

Cornwallis: (rapping on table) Silence, fellow! Do you know 
that you are in the presence of General Howe, commander-in-chief 
of his majesty’s forces? 

Seth: Want tew know? Be you Howe? (shaking hands). Wal, 
how be you? 

Howe: (indignant) No trifling, simpleton! but answer truly 
such questions as I shall put to you. 

Seth: Jest so! A mighty slick coat you've got on, major; must 
a cost suthin’ tew get that up. (Goes up, feels the cloth). 

Howe: Stand off, fellow! Now Sir, your name? (An officer at 
table takes down the replies). 

Seth: Seth. 

Howe: Seth what? 

Seth: Seth nothing. 

Howe: No other name? 

Seth: No, major; my dad was an all-fired mean cuss, and he 
couldn't afford to give me but one name, and that was the meanest 
he could think on. 

Howe: Where do you reside? 

Seth: Which? 

Howe: Where do you live? _ 

Seth: Oh! I thought you wanted to know where I resided! 
Tew hum! 

Howe: Where might that be? 
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Seth: Wal, it might be in Tophit, but it ain’t. (Turns and slaps 
Howard on shoulder). I had him there, skeezicks—by gravy! 

Howe: Your equivocation, sir, but confirms Captain Howard's 
suspicions that you are a spy! 

Seth: (to Howard) Did you say that! you darned no-such-a- 
thing? I've a great mind tew pin your long ears back and swaller 
you hull! I hev, by gravy. 

Howe: Come, come, sir; if you are not less obstreperous you 
shall receive a taste of the cat. 

Seth: Oh! talking of cats, I want to tell you about the time I 
bit a piece off our he Thomas-cat’s tail. 

Howe: (angrily) This fellow’s an idiot! 

Seth: An idiot, Major? I'm a hull Lunatic Asylum! 

Howe: Conduct him behind the lines, and dismiss him with 
a sound drubbing. 

Seth: Don’t you want tew ax me no more questions? 

Howe: Begone, fellow! 

Seth: (to Cornwallis) Mebbe you would like tew ax me suthin? 

Cornwallis: Be off with you! 

Seth: (to the others) Is there any gentleman here that wants 
to know nothin’? 

Howe: (angrily) Captain Howard! Remove this fellow at once! 

Seth: Now, Kurnel, don’t be so crankey! I’m a goin’! Goodbye! 
(seizing his hand). . . .* 


The situation that afforded the easiest and surest comic 
possibilities—and was consequently done to death—was the 
courting scene. This required little inventive contribution; 
Jonathan's impetuosity and his immediate rebuff were always 
sure of a laugh. So strained a plot-twist as the disguised kiss 
or marriage, in which the Yankee bussed his veiled sweetheart 
only to discover a concealed negress, is to be found in at least 
five plays. Occasionally some ingenuity is exercised within 
the courting formula: Curtis Chunk, in The Stage-Struck 
Yankee, falls instantly in love with the heroine of the play 


24 J. G. Burnett, Blanche of Brandywine (New York, 1858), 37-38. 
25 The Forest Rose, Ebenezer Venture, Blanche of Brandywine, Vermont 
Wool Dealer, and Hiram Hireout. 
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he attends, and throws over his own Jedidah on the spot. 
The love poem he sends her is indicative of the level of bur- 


lesque on which the Yankee played the role of romantic 
lover: 


I write, dear Fanny, for to tell, 

How in love with you I fell. 

Except Jedidah, you're the fust 

That ever made my heart to bust. 
Jedidah, I have quit and cussed her, 
All for you, you little buster! 

Your eyes like lightning bugs, do glitter, 
You most consummate beautiful critter. 
And I shall be in tarnal torture 

Till you let me come and court you. 

I guess you'll find a lad of spunk 

Is Curtis, called for short Cur-Chunk.* 


In plays where the courting episode is minor, the impassioned 
Yankee is placed on view with a coveted or hastily snatched 
buss.”* 


Yet at home, so Jonathan averred, a stout Yankee lass was 
pining for him. “I reckon Sal Snubbins will kind a wish she’d 
had me, arter all.” 7° “What would my sweetheart, Patience 


26 The Stage-Struck Yankee, 7. Most genuinely ludicrous of the plays 
involving the courting formula is A. W. Curtis’s A Change of Base (in The 
Spirit of Seventy-Six and Other Plays, Boston, 1868), in which the romantic 
Flora Fayaway corresponds with a gallant Union soldier and, charmed by his 
elegance and heroism, blindly yields him her hand. When he arrives to 
claim it, the hero turns out to be none other than our Yankee bumpkin, as 
Hezekiah J. Tarbox, a deserter who has copied out of a book the love letters 
he sent. 

27 Thus Jefferson S. Batkins, apologizing after the deed, in The Silver 
Spoon, 59: “I couldn’t help it, Hannah; the fact is, the fact is, natur made 
a move, and I seconded the motion”; Welcome Sobersides in H. J. Finn’s Mont- 
gomery (Boston, 1825), 16: “I swar I'd swop my rifle for a buss of that pretty 
little squaw—My stars, what real genuine rifle-bullets her eyes would be”; 
Hiram Dodge in Morris Barnett’s Yankee Peddler (New York, n.d.), 6: “Say, 
if you'll let me kiss you right straight in the meouth, I'll give you a hull string 
of sassingers for nuthin’.” 

28 Ebenezer Venture, 8. 
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[Beanpole], say if she only knew I was dancing with these 
gals, with such short gowns on?” Rebuffed, he consoled 
himself with her memory. “Wall, yer needn't if yer don’t want 
to. It don’t make no odds to me. There’s Melindy Jones down 
to Skowhegan—she’ll have me, I reckon.” * 


So far we have been considering the more frivolous man- 
nerisms of the composite Yankee. But the Yankee is much 
more than a stage jester; he possesses what Howard Mumford 
Jones calls “the heart of gold which the Americans associate 
with a shagbark exterior.” ** In his moral strength and physi- 
cal bravery Jonathan takes on heroic qualities that elevate 
him from buffoon to folk hero. Jonathan’s heroism comes to 
the fore in some of the more lurid melodramas, wherein he 
champions the cause of Polish freedom against the Russians, 
makes a thrilling rescue from an overhanging limb of a baby 
adrift in a canoe about to plunge over a waterfall, or jumps 
through the window of the unscrupulous Count Almonte’s 
Cuban mansion and forestalls his wicked designs on the 
Sefiorita Miralda.*? Examples can also be adduced to show 
the Yankee as a craven and a coward,* in some of the nu- 
merous battles and wars he participates in, but where this is 
the case, his fear is avowed candidly and comically: 


Horsebean Hemlock: Which is the easiest way to die, to be cut 
in two with a cannon ball or to be frightened to death? For it 
seems to me one of ’em I've got to take. 


29 J. S. Jones, Captain Kyd (Boston, n.d.), 20. 

30 A Change of Base, 104. Calvin Cartwheel in The Brazen Drum described 
some of the charms of his girl back home, Katy Kornsilk: “. . . her hair’s so long 
she can kiver herself up in it, feet and all—and her cheeks, by the forewheel 
of old Phoebus’ cart, if they ain’t jist like two big peaches stuck in a lump 
of fresh butter—oh! great Goligy, but wouldn’t I like to have a buss at ‘em 
now—,” 34. 

31 in his introduction to Davy Crockett: American Comic Legend, ed. by 
R. M. Dorson (New York, 1939), xii. 

32 These valiant Yankees who come between villain and heroine are Calvin 
Cartwheel, Welcome Sobersides, and Seth Swap, the hero of M. M. Ballou’s 
Miralda (New York, n.d.). 

83 Jerry Mayflower in She Would be a Soldier and Hezekiah J. Tarbox in 
A Change of Base boast of having discreetly retreated from the heat of battle. 
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Turill: Easiest always to die bravely. 

Hemlock: Did you ever try it? 

Turill: No. We have no cowards on board of the Silver Arrow. 
I'll place you at my gun, and, if you show fear, I'll ram you into 
it, and send you on board the king’s ship in a hurry. 

Hemlock: 1 shouldn't like that, by Judas. I think I'll try the 


being frightened to death first and if that don’t do I can be shot 
afterwards.* 


The quality of morality is closely associated with that of 
bravery. It is noticeably present in the plays revolving around 
the villain’s attempted abduction or seduction of the heroine; 
Jonathan is brought within the plot structure by being asked 
to assist, and either indignantly refuses or agrees only to foil 
the scheme.* Uprightness is also displayed in the Yankee’s 
naive code of old-fashioned honesty. “I notice one thing,” 
hé says sententiously, 


the most fashionable people borrow the most money. I hope they 
pay, ‘cause, Colonel, it is our doctrine up to Cranberry Centre 
that it ain’t honest to borrow money and not pay it back agin. 
Now I may be a leetle unwise or so, but if I thought I had a drop 


of rascally blood in my veins, I'd bleed it out if I killed the crittar 
doin’ it.%¢ 


Even when he is exposed to a bribe that he cannot resist, his 
yielding is made a matter of farce and his conduct is partially 
atoned for by his having previously pitched the villain out 
of a window, so that at the play’s end Jonathan is still admitted 
into the party of victory and virtue.** 


34 Captain Kyd, 33. 

35 Plays with this plot element are The Forest Rose, Jonathan in England, 
Jonathan Postfree, Miralda, Montgomery, and J. T. Trowbridge’s Neighbor 
Jackwood (New York, 1857). 

86 The Silver Spoon, 55. 

87 This interesting wrench of the formula appears in Neighbor Jackwood, 
where the picaresque quality in Enos Crumlett is used only for comic effect. 
Other picaresque Yankees, iike Gumption Cute in Aiken’s dramatization of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Salem Scudder in Boucicault’s The Octoroon, are 
likewise presented sympathetically; were they not, they would fall outside the 
tradition. 
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There are further consistencies in the portrait of Jonathan 
that emerge from his dramatic adventures. The name be- 
stowed on him, if it does not follw the generic title, is always 
of homespun timbre appropriate to his linsey-woolsey char- 
acter: Aminadab Slocum, Jedidiah Homebred, Deuteronomy 
Dutiful, Zachariah Dickerwell, Sy Saco, Elam W. Pancake, 
Ichabod Inkling, Moderation Easterbrook, Podijah B. Peaz- 
ley, Zephaniah Makepeace, Jacob Jewsharp, Lot Sap Sago, 
and so on. He tends to speak in monologues, because, first, 
it is difficult for him to converse with the normal characters 
except through the humorous dialogue; and secondly, frontier 
humor depends on the loose, rambling, seemingly spontane- 
ous delivery of the backwoods story-teller. Much of the humor 
of the stage Yankee is in keeping with this oral method, and 
in fact the Yankee actor often inserted a Yankee story within 
the play, or between the acts. Another commonplace of the 
type Yankee is his “Down East” dialect, rife with vernacular- 
isms and homely similes. As the Yankee himself put it, “You 
might as well try to back a heavy load up a hill, as stop my 
thoughts coming right out in homely words.” * And so his 
words, like his manners, smacked of the farm and the coun- 
tryside. When Enos Crumlett observes dryly, “Might have 
hitched a yoke of cattle to that sneeze,” * or Seth Swap muses 
“Misery seems to be piled up here in Cuba, like haystacks in 
a mowin’ field,” * the Yankee is speaking in the traditional 
tongue of his New England soil. 


II 


A fixed folk character, the Yankee did not change his spots. 
In the first native play to be written and produced in Amer- 
ica, all the major conventions of the Yankee role are to be 
found.“ Jonathan of The Contrast is vigorously independent. 
$8 JS. Jones, The People’s Lawyer (New York, n.d.), 24. 

89 Neighbor Jackwood, 10. 

40 Miralda, 28. 


41 The question of the antecedents of the first Yankee cannot be satisfac- 
torfly answered, since the Yankee was essentially a folk creation. Marston 
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Jonathan: Servant! Sir, do you take me for a neger,—I am 
Colonel Manly’s waiter. 

Jessamy: A true Yankee distinction, egad, without a difference. 
Why, Sir, do you not perform all the offices of a servant? do you 
not even blacken his boots? 

Jonathan: Yes; I do grease them a bit for him sometimes; but 
I am a true blue son of liberty for all that. Father said I should 
come as Colonel Manly’s waiter, to see the world, and all that; 
but no man shall master me. My father has as good a farm as 
the colonel.* 


He is unused to the ways of the big city, and talks com- 
panionably with a harlot whom he takes to be “the deacon’s 
daughter.” His sense of honor is shown in his reluctance to 
break his promise not to see another woman while he is away: 

. you wou’dn’t have me false to my true-love, would 
you?” * Yet he is an ardent courter, and faithfully follows 
Jessamy’s directions on wooing the desirable Jenny at first 
acquaintance, with the invariable comic flurry: “Burning 
rivers! cooling flames! red-hot roses! pig-nuts! hasty pudding 
and ambrosia!” ** he spouts as he kisses Jenny, and yet to his 
wonder fails to captivate her. The original Jonathan too has 
a cornfed lass back home, Tabitha Wymen, the deacon’s 
daughter;—“‘she and I have been courting a great while, and 
folks say as how we are to be married; and so | broke a piece 
of money with her when we parted, and she promised not 
to spark it with Solomon Dyer while I am gone.” * 

An indication of Jonathan’s potential heroism is afforded 
when he sees his colonel attacked by Dimple and rushes to 
Balch in an article “Jonathan the First,” in Modern Language Notes, xivi, 
281-288 (May, 1931), unearths an English play with a Jonathen prior to the 
Jonathan of The Contrast and with similar characteristics, but it had no 
circulation in America. (Cf. Matthews, “Brother Jonathan Once More,” 
385-386). Perley I. Reed sees in a character, Simple, in the anonymous The 
Blockheads (c. 1776), the first native country bumpkin, though only a feebly 
developed one. 

42 The Contrast, 54. 

43 The Contrast, 59. 


44 The Contrast, 77. 
45 The Contrast, 58-59. 
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defend him, declaring “I feel chock-full of fight” and “I'd 
shew him Yankee boys play, pretty quick.” “* The speech 
conventions are less fully developed than those of manner,” 
since the humor of dialect did not begin to burgeon till the 
1830's, but the homely simile and the vernacularism inevit- 
ably creep into Jonathan’s utterances. The main themes of 
the Yankee tradition, naivete, oafishness, and the contrast 
(here between the polished Jessamy who apes his English 
master’s graces and reverence for Chesterfield, and the bung- 
ling honesty of the Yankee servant) are strongly present in 
America’s first native play. 

From this one might suppose that Tyler’s stage Yankee was 
faithfully copied by later dramatists. Even so, it would be 
expected that a character so transcribed would change con- 
siderably over a period of years; hence I believe it is more 
probable that a permanent Yankee folk type existed apart 
from his dramatic incarnation and was adopted, and not cre- 
ated, by the playwrights. As it was, the Yankee did not immed- 
iately rise to a position of importance in the drama, for in 
those plays following The Contrast that made use of him, 
he is restricted to a thinly sketched, clownish servant, exhib- 
iting few facets of his many-sided personality.** After 1825, 
Jonathan's versatility grows apace; he takes on stature and 
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46 The Contrast, 109. 

47 See “A Comparison of the Dialect of the ‘Bigelow Papers’ with the Dia- 
lect of Four American Yankee Plays,” by Marie Killheffer in American 
Speech, m, 222-236 (February, 1928). The plays are The Contrast, The Yankey 
in England, The People’s Lawyer, and Denman Thompson’s The Old Home- 
stead; no very startling conclusions are reached except to show that local 
vernacular is less prominent in The Contrast than in later Yankee plays. 

48 Yankee characters following close on the production of The Contrast 
were: a Yankee servant in William Dunlap’s lost play The Modest Soldier 
(1787), Humphrey Cubb in Samuel Low’s The Politician Out-Witted (1788), 
Yorick in the anonymous The Better Sort (1789), Jonathan Norrard in The 
Yorker's Stratagem (1792), Ezekiel Plainly in Mrs. Susanna Rowson’s lost 
Americans in England (1796), Obadiah in Judith S. Murray’s The Traveler 
Returned (1796), Jonathan in John Minshull’s Rural Felicity (1801). All of 
these were slightly drawn, and none had any theatrical importance, but they 
form a solid link in the chain of Yankee characters. 
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becomes alternately peddler, soldier, and sailor;*® he wan- 
ders in and out of a variety of dramatic vogues, the social 
comedy, the one-act farce, the Revolutionary play, the Civil 
War play, the musical comedy, and the old-fashioned melo- 
drama, and finally achieves his own unrestricted vehicle, help- 
lessly called the “Yankee play”; he travels, and finds trouble 
and scrapes in France, England, Cuba, Poland, Algiers, Spain, 
and China. The Yankee yarn has taken on the fabulous and 
eccentric proportions of legend.” 

There is a reason why 1825 is a signal date in the history 
of the stage Yankee. It was in this year that Samuel Wood- 
worth’s The Forest Rose was produced, presenting in Jon- 
athan Ploughboy the first Yankee type to be exploited by a 
Yankee actor. The Yankee actor was a comedian who became 
identified with the generic figure and played it in a succession 
of plays; skilled comedians there always were, from Thomas 
Wignell as Jonathan of The Contrast to William Warren 
seventy years later as Jefferson S. Batkins and Enos Crumlett, 
who numbered the Yankee impersonation among their rep- 
ertoire of comic parts, but too popular actors were fatally 
typed as “Down-easters” and had to seek variety by placing 
the Yankee in new situations and exotic climes. A more con- 
vincing argument for the existence of a Yankee folk hero 


49 The Yankee peddler is a familiar personage in the gallery of native 
types; see Richardson Wright, Hawkers and Walkers in Early America (Phila- 
delphia, 1927) for a full-length description. He is well caricatured as Hiram 
Dodge in Morris Barnett’s Yankee Peddler, 5: “Fancy Ware! Fancy Ware! It 
was bout these parts that I made considerable money last Spring, on Jamakee 
rum, inions, wooden cheese, Leather Hams, Pepper Cannisters, Sossingers, 
Mustard, Pocket-books, and Rat-Traps. Fancy Ware! Fancy Ware!” 

Because of the number of war plays, the Yankee in uniform becomes a 
commonplace, whether as private Seth Hope in Blanche of Brandywine, 
Sergeant Sobersides in Montgomery, or Drum-Major Cartwheel in The Brazen 
Drum. He also saw service on the seas; Horsebean Hemlock sailed with the 
redoubtable Kyd in Captain Kyd, and Jonathan Seabright was boatswain of 
the Constitution in The Patriot. Where he did not have a vocation, Jonathan 
was usually a Down East farmer on his travels. 

50 In the same way Davy Crockett in the almanacs eventually leaves the 
backwoods for strange and ludicrous ‘adventures in Haiti, Japan, Brazil, and 
the South Seas; as the legend expands, so does the odyssey of its hero. 
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could scarcely be adduced than this attempted reproduction 
of the mythical Yankee by flesh and blood representatives. 
The repertoires of the Yankee actors show many duplica- 
tions. Such popular parts as Jonathan Ploughboy in The 
Forest Rose, Jedidiah Homebred in The Green Mountain 
Boy, Deuteronomy Dutiful in Vermont Wool Dealer, Lot 
Sap Sago in Yankee Land, Hiram Dodge in Yankee Peddler, 
Solomon Swap in Jonathan in England (changed to Solomon 
Gundy, the title of the character in the original play, when 
Hackett instituted proceedings against Hill for stealing the 
play he had previously stolen), and Solon Shingle in The 
People’s Lawyer were played by virtually every comedian. 
Each star had in addition favorite characters and comedies 
with which he was associated; the successful Yankee actors 
had their own hacks and play-doctors to provide them with 
vehicles. Of the host of hastily improvised farces at one time 
produced with such fertility, adaptations, revisions, and bor- 
rowings hastily patched together for the need of the moment, 
many are now the veriest scratchings in the theatrical records, 
and even the more popular pieces are often known to us 
only by their repeated appearances in these sources. From the 
plays that reached print, we are able to surmise the nature 
of those that did not; certainly the titles and heroes of these 
lost and forgotten patchwork pieces have a familiar ring. 
To the Yankee actors must be ascribed the enriching of 
the folk character, through adept and elaborate mimicry that 
widened the possibilities of the part,®" and through the intro- 
duction of new plays designedly written to parade the Yankee. 
When Yankee Hill, greatest of the Yankee simulators, took 
over the role of Jonathan Ploughboy, he enhanced it with 
Down East ruralisms that were missing from the rendition of 


51 “The success of the Yankee parts in general must have depended on 
the skill of the actor rather than on the excellence of the lines. To a reader 
the dialogue is exceedingly thin and unamusing. But no doubt the role was 
much enriched by the manner of a skillful comedian, who would indulge 
in a quantity of appropriate stage business.” O. S. Coad, “The Plays of Samuel 
Woodworth, Sewanee Review, xxvu (June, 1919), 174- 
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its first interpreter, Aleck Simpson, who made of it simply 
a comic New Jersey youth. Hill, with his shrewd, puckish 
face and loutish yet sly manner, realized most closely the 
folk picture of the mythical Yankee, to the eyes of those who 
beheld him. Other jesters slipped into the Yankee role: 
the burly James H. Hackett, who portrayed the frontier 
roarer Nimrod Wildfire as well as the canny Down Easter, 
and was in addition reputed an excellent Falstaff—fortunately 
for him, for Hill soon displaced him in public favor; Dan 
Marble, whose extensive repertoire of Yankee parts nearly 
equalled Hill’s, most famous of them being Sam Patch, the 
jumper from Pawtucket who was accredited in popular 
legend with jumping over Niagara Falls, and must perforce 
re-enact the feat nightly on the stage; John E. Owens, who 
adopted Solon Shingle as his own and made the old farmer’s 
sayings the catchwords of New York in the season of 1865; 
and of lesser renown, Silsbee, Locke, McVicker, and still 
others whose names today are only shadows.™ 

It is not primarily important that the Yankee plays, actors, 
and playwrights belong to a past era that has left little in- 
formation of them for the present. What is important is the 
persistence of the genre, the medium, that guided many 
different men; within the varying dimensions of the Yankee 
part a rigid formula prevailed, prescribed not by dramatist 
or comedian but by the folk in whose collective fancy the 
comic, homely figure had taken form. 


Ill 


The vogue of Yankee representations that had its distant 
origin in America’s first significant play in 1787 and rose to 


52 N. M. Ludlow, Dramatic Life as I Found It (St. Louis, 1880), 433. 

58 See, for instance, W. K. Northall, Life and Recollections of Yankee Hill 
(New York, 1850), 19. 

54 For interesting contemporary accounts of some of these actors, see G. H. 
Hill, Scenes from the Life of an Actor (Boston, 1853); Falconbridge, The Life 
and Times of Dan Marble (New York, 1851); and Mary E. Owens, Memories of 
John E. Owens (Baltimore, 1892). For notices of the Yankee plays, consult the 
indexes in Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1927-). 
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full tide in the 1830's and ‘40's with the swelling current of 
native humor, had fairly run its course by the Civil War. A 
more demanding theatre would not tolerate the flimsy ve- 
hicles that had served the Yankee actors, and a more educated 
public could hardly be satisfied with the stock portraiture 
that had appealed to an older generation. A newer vogue 
reigned, and novelist, poets, and dramatists alike dipped 
their pens into the ink of local color. The local color formula 
rested on certain invariables: the husking bee and quilting 
party atmosphere of a rural setting, a sentiment of nostalgia 
for the bygone day, and a sustained implication of the open- 
hearted virtues of the simple country folk. By degrees a local- 
color Yankee evolved; he was not now pictured as the original 
from Down East making a spectacle of himself in the big city 
or the foreign land, but was revealed at home on his New 
England farm. He is an older man, a sage, weather-worn but 
young-hearted, crackling with dry wisdom and a crusty 
humor, welling with reminiscences of the days way back. 
And within him beats proverbially a heart of gold. The folk 
image of the country Jonathan has given way to that of David 
Harum. 

Indications of the transition are to be seen in two famous 
stage Yankees of after-the-war. Joshua Whitcomb, played by 
his creator, Denman Thompson, in The Old Homestead, and 
Asa Trenchard of Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin, as- 
sociated with Joe Jefferson before he turned to Rip Van 
Winkle, in many respects exemplify the traditional Yankee 
of the stage. 

The contrast is worked extravagantly in Our American 
Cousin. Asa is found to be an American relative of the English 
Trenchards, and is invited to call on them at Trenchard 
Manor; the family discuss his probable appearance, and 
Augusta sighs romantically, “I can imagine the wild young 
hunter, with the free step and majestic mien of the hunter 
of the forest.” Then outside is heard our Yankee, as so often, 
expostulating with the butler: “Consarn your picture, didn’t 
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I tell you I was expected? You are as obstinate as Deacon 
Stumps’ forelock, that wouldn’t lie down and couldn't stand 
up. Wouldn’t pint forward and couldn’t go backward.” Asa 
introduces himself in the proverbial manner: “I’m Asa 
Trenchard, born in Vermont, suckled on the banks of Muddy 
Creek, about the tallest gunner, the slickest dancer, and gen- 
erally the loudest critter in the state.” °° He runs through the 
gamut of Yankeeisms, speaking in the homely vernacular— 
“I'm as dry as a sap-tree in August”; admiring the farm girl 
in preference to the well-bred lady—“But she, she can milk 
cows, set up the butter, make cheese, and, darn me, if them 
ain’t what I call raal downright feminine accomplishments” ; 
and twitting the valet who has been told to attend him: 


Wal, I guess I begin to feel kinder comfortable here in this place, 
if it wan’t for this tarnal fat critter. He don’t seem to have any 
work to do, but swells out his big bosom like an old turkey-cock 
in laying time. I do wonder what he’s here for. Do they think 
I mean to absquatulate with the spoons?*¢ 


But in the midst of the usual tricks and oddities, a new note 
appears. The Yankee perpetrates the magnificent deed; he 
burns the will that has bequeathed to him half a million 
dollars, and tells the wrongfully disinherited dairy maid how 
his stern old grandfather had undergone a change of heart 
on his death bed and left all his property to her. Later, pro- 
posing to her (though not with the idea of reclaiming his 
ceded fortune, as would the picaresque Yankee trickster), he 
breaks into a sentimental outpouring: 


I’m rough, Mary, awful rough, but you needn’t fear that I'll 
ever be rough to you. I’ve camped out in the woods, Mary, often 
and seen the bears at play with their cubs in the moonlight; the 
glistening teeth, that would tear the hunter, was harmless to 


55 Tom Taylor, Our American Cousin (printed but not published, 
New York, 1869), 10. 
56 Our American Cousin, 12, 17, and 26. 
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them; the big strong claws that would peel a man’s head, as a 
knife would a pumpkin, was as soft for them as velvet cushions, 
and that’s what I'll be with you, my own little wife; and if ever 
harm does come to you, it must come over the dead body of 
Asa Trenchard.** 


In like manner in The Old Homestead, we are introduced 
to familiar comic situations that yield abruptly to a scene of 
sentiment. Joshua Whitcomb carries the theme of the bump- 
kin in the big city to new heights of farce, as Asa Trenchard 
did that of the social contrast: adrift in New York looking 
for his son, Joshua questions a policeman and is surprised to 
learn he has lived all his life in New York without either 
getting killed or having heard of his friend Henry Hopkins, 
mistakes the Salvation Army for the militia, jumps on a post- 
man whom he believes to be robbing the mailbox, and has 
a brush with a city tough, the “Hoboken Terror,” during 
which he calms himself with the reflection, “Well, I lasted 
longer than I thought I would—I expected to get scalped the 
first day I got here.” ** Traditionally, he marvels at the house 
servant, whom he supposed to be “some foreign lord,” ob- 
serves that his trousers were “gallused up pretty high... 
outgrowed them a leetle mite, I guess,” and says to him sym- 
pathetically, “Must be pretty rough on you in fly time.” ® 
His language has the Down East colorings. ..“politer than 
a pair o’ sugar tongs”... “I guess you're a good deal like a 
singed cat—you feel better than you look”;® and his actions 
entail much appropriate stage business, falling out of a rock- 
ing chair, having his New York host pull his boots off, run- 
ning out of his bedroom in his pajamas screaming “Fire.” 
In short, Joshua is as elaborately caricatured as any of his 
antecedent stage Yankees, but he is not allowed to remain 


57 Our American Cousin, 38. 

58 Denman Thompson, The Old Homestead (typescript in Widener Li- 
brary Theatre Collection), Act iii, 12. 

59 The Old Homestead, Act ii, 12-13 and 15. 

60 The Old Homestead, Act i, 21 and 24. 
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the caricature; he has to conform to the newer conventions. 
“Dear old Joshua,” says his old friend of him, “he is the very 
embodiment of honesty and rural simplicity,” “ thus uncon- 
sciously defining the requirements of the local-color Yankee. 
So Joshua lectures a truant son on the filial virtues and moves 
him to return to his grieving parent: “Your mother,” he 
sighs, with a tear in his voice, “How she watched you all 
thro’ the cares and dangers of childhood, worked for you, 
prayed for you. I tell you boy, you owe that mother more 
than you can ever repay. Her care may have saved your life a 
dozen times... .” * To his own erring son he exhibits a ster- 
ling leniency and forgiveness, and, welcoming him back to the 
Old Homestead on Christmas eve, deeds him the farm. His 
last speech is a moral discourse, this time directed at overstrict 
mothers and fathers: 


Now you fathers that have got wild boys, I want you to be kind 
o” easy with them. If they are kind o’ foolish now and then, for- 
give them. Like as not it is as much your fault as ‘tis theirs— 
they might have inherited it, you can’t tell. And mothers—well, 
what's the use of saying anything to you, bless your smilin’ faces, 
your hearts are always biling over with love and kindness for 
the wayward child. .. . 


It is significant of the transition so plainly indicated from 
the old to the new Yankee that two of the four acts show 
Joshua making a spectacle of himself in the big city, and two 
reveal him in the serenity of the Old Homestead. 

The end of the transition was reached when the Yankeeisms 
of situation and speech were sloughed off, and eccentricity 
was made a subordinate feature of the shrewd and philosophic 
New England villager. Uncle Nat Berry and David Harum 
are lineal descendants of Jonathan; they fall within the tra- 
dition of the American on the stage, and more particularly 


61 The Old Homestead, Act ii, 19. 
62 The Old Homestead, Act i, 28. 
63 The Old Homestead, Act iv, 26. 
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the rustic American from New England, but with these later 
Yankees of the 1890's the image has noticeably changed. The 
emphasis now is on characterization and not caricature. There 
are traces of Yankee humor, to be sure, in Uncle Nat and 
David, as when Uncle Nat conceals his niece’s escape from 
the farm by telling her unwelcome suitor that the commotion 
he hears is occasioned by a speckled pullet falling into the 
rain barrel, or when Harum, foisting a balky horse on the 
deacon, assures him that it is a horse that will stand without 
hitching. But they evoke tears as well as laughter; each brings 
about a triumphant union of frustrated young hearts in the 
face of discouraging obstacles, each perpetrates the magnifi- 
cent deed, and each is the center of a happy Christmas Day 
reconciliation in the last scene.“ 

An audience that once had chuckled at the vagaries of 
Yankee conduct now found a deeper pleasure in swallowing 
hard and wiping the corners of its collective eyes at the crusty 
kindheartedness of the plainspoken New England country- 
man. 


IV 


In glancing retrospectively at the plays that include the 
Yankee type, one is impressed with the constancy of the 
traditional figure. What has perhaps dulled the outlines of 
the composite Jonathan in the minds of casual readers is 
confusion with other Yankee characters—plain country girls, 
crotchety old maids, humorless and dull-witted farmers. But 
to one acquainted with his generic peculiarities and eccen- 


64 Whereas David Harum’s self-sacrificial deed (tearing up the Widow 
Cullen’s mortgage because her husband once long ago had taken him to the 
circus) is made the climactic scene of David Harum, Uncle Nat's renunciation 
of the girl his brother loved is only alluded to in Shore Acres; Uncle Nat's 
heroic action in the lighthouse to save the storm-tossed ship is, on the other 
hand, in the vein of the older melodramas. Typescripts of both these plays 
(James A. Herne, Shore Acres, n.d.; Edward Noyes Wescott, David Harum, 
dramatized from the novel, 1898), are deposited in the Widener Library 
Theatre Collection. 
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tricities, Jonathan is immediately recognizable. He seems to 
wander in and out of the theatre, stumbling into the action 
on the stage as if peradventure. At first he was a nebulous 
image in dramatic pieces that had no theatrical life, or a 
shadowy figure who came forth briefly in the guise of a 
loutish servant; then, as the image gathered vitality through 
the efforts of adept mimics, it was brought to closer view, and 
Jonathan, saucy and cheeky, puckish and unabashed, held 
the center of the stage, and plunged into a round of farcical sit- 
uations. Where he was once a minor puppet in dramatic lit- 
erature, he was now a major property of theatre craftsmen. 

The career of the Yankee on the stage has been visibly 
altered by the circumstances of the nation’s growth. On his 
first entrance, the ill-mannered oaf and country boor served 
to caricature the newly independent but culturally despised 
upstart: 


Mrs. Fingercash: Sons of Columbia, deign to receive the humble 
welcome of your lowest slave. 

Amant (as Jonathan): I don’t understand that sort of talk, not 
I; Columbus might be a very honest sort of a man, but I would 
have you to know that I am no bastard of his; nor any Indian 
son of a — 


Captain (clapping his hand on Amant’s mouth): Manners, Jon- 
athan, before the ladies.© 


With the rapidly mourting confidence of the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, noisily voiced in the strident tones” 
of Jacksonian democracy and the cult of the common man, 
the nation began to vaunt the uncouth image of itself. It 
found a secret pride in the bluntness and the cunning at- 
tributed to its stage likeness. The maundering vagabond was 
elevated to a bumpkin hero. Jonathan took his place with 
other crude and vigorous personalities in the gallery of heroes 
in homespun exalted by the’ boisterous thirties and the roar- 
ing forties—Andy Jackson and Davy Crockett, Jack Downing 


65 The Yorker's Stratagem, u. 
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and Sam Slick, Simon Suggs and Sut Lovingood. The legen- 
dary Crockett and the mythical Jonathan became fixed in 
American lore because they expressed the rise of the common 
man, the humors of the frontier, and the vast belief in Ameri- 
can destiny. Always the note they sounded was vibrant with 
patriotism. Jack Binnacle, the Yankee sailor, taken captive in 
Algiers, would say as a matter of course, “Well, Master Ander- 
son, you know best about it but shiver my mizzen if I hadn't 
rather fight till my heart strings snap, than be tributary to 
any nation.” 

After the disillusionment of the Civil War, the strictly 
humorous type receded from popular literature, to be re- 
placed by the sentimental sage. The Yankee slipped insensibly 
into a new role; the brash bumpkin aged into a country 
philosopher. It was Uncle Jonathan’s duty to illustrate truth 
with homely similes, to repel vanity and ostentation with can- 
dor, and to right wrongs that grieved sentimental theatre- 
goers. The quondam champion of outnumbered armies and 
outraged heroines now played a quieter part unraveling 
domestic triangles and setting a good example. In the sense 
that his blatant heroics have been softened to a heroism of 
a more spiritual and plausible sort, the character reflected 
the gathering culture, the urban temperament, and the Vic- 
torian standards of audiences in the "80's and ’go’s. The Amer- 
ican theatre, and Jonathan with it, showed by 1900 signs of 
maturity. 

In his later stages the Yankee is submerged within a more 
general character, a sort of grown up Huck Finn, which 
emerges as the favorite representative of American idiosyn- 
crasy. The term “Yankee” survives, and Yankees, interpreted 
by such appreciated comedians as Raymond Hitchcock and 


66 J. S. Jones, The Usurpers, or, Americans in Tripoli (Manuscript in New 
York Public Library, dated 1842), Act m, Scene 2. The same attitude is clearly 
reflected in one of the Crockett stories, when Crockett is asked to kneel down 
to the emperor of Haiti; the frontier hero replied, “I am Col. Davy Crockett, 
one of the sovereign people of Uncle Sam, that never kneels to any individual 
this side of sunshine.” (The Crockett Almanac for 1856, New York, n.d.) 
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George M. Cohan, appear in musical comedies and comic 
operas of the early 1900's, but he is a loosely defined Yankee 
who hails from a cosmopolitan America rather than a rural 
New England. It is indicative that Daniel Voorhees Pike, the 
down-to-earth, shrewd, and good-hearted American who, in 
the best manner of the contrast, rescues his ward from the 
intriguing toils of impoverished European aristocrats about 
to sell their titles short for American gold, hails from Kokomo, 
Indiana.“ The continuance of the tradition is best indicated 
by John Anderson, when he refers to the performances of 
Burke and Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle as beginning “an im- 
print of popular taste which continues to this day in what 
seems to be a preference for erratic, picturesque, and some- 
what raffish old men. Rip’s legitimate successors in public 
favor include Lightnin’ Bill Jones, Jeeter Lester in “Tobacco 
Road,’ and the two grandpas in ‘On Borrowed Time’ and 
‘You Can’t Take It With You.’ For a nation of alleged go- 
getting business men, our national dream prince seems to be 
a worthless loafer.” ® 

This later, more general, portrait embraces a series of allied 
American sketches—the stage Yankee being one—whose com- 
mon colorings are shiftlessness, homespun humor—sometimes 
coating horse sense—and a deep goodheartedness. Its continu- 
ous popularity is seen in the characterizations of Will Rogers, 
Bob Burns, W. C. Fields, Lionel Barrymore, and Wallace 
Beery, who carry the tradition into the movies. The original | 
character, however, still lingers on the stage. In one of the 
important plays of the season of 1936-1937, the scene most 
highly applauded harks back to familiar situations. A small- 
town youth is examined by military authorities anxious to 
secure his enlistment but obliged to observe the formalities. 

67 Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, The Man from Home (New 
York and London, 1908). : 

68 The American Theater (New York, 1928), 43. In the next paragraph 
he adds, as an example of a similar type, Adam Trueman, “the American 


rustic again with heart of purest gold” who stands for national integrity in 
Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion much as Jonathan’s master did in The Contrast. 
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McBray (snapping): Place of birth? 

Johnny: I don’t know. 

McBray: Don’t know? 

Johnny: You see, my daddy and mammy were sort of worthless 
and wandered all over—from one poorhouse to another. I don’t 
know where I was born. I was dragged from pillar to post— 

McBray (to Private Jessel): Born—between pillar and post. 

Johnny (with a wide breaking laugh as he slaps his knee): 
Doggone my hide, that’s good! 

McBray: How old are you? 

Johnny: Well, let me see. According to the way my pappy fig- 
ured it, I ought to be about twenty-six come ‘simmon time. He 
remembered there was a big frost on the ground— 

McBray: . .. My God, don’t tell me he’s crazy! 

Capt. Valentine (bored): Let science decide it. 

McBray:. . .Army intelligence test number one—lowest grade. . .. 

Private Jessel: Look this way, Mr. Johnson. . . . First question— 

McBray: Cats are useful animals because—one, they catch mice; 
two, they are gentle; and three, because they are afraid of dogs. 
(Whirling on him) Quick, Mr. Johnson, which is correct—one, 
two or three? 

Private Jessel (looking at his watch and counting off the sec- 
onds): One—two—three—four— 

Sergeant Jackson and Captain Valentine: ...Make it snappy, 
Mr. Johnson. 

Johnny: Well, as a matter of fact, cats ain’t useful. They're the 
worst pests in the world. Once I had a mockingbird— 

McBray (controlling himself by grim will): Mr. Johnson, I 
want you to understand that we are trying to find out whether 
you've got sense enough to be a soldier. 

Johnny: Sure I have. You ain’t blind. 

McBray (Loudly—as he strikes the table with his fist): Problem 
number two! .. . If you fell into a river and couldn’t swim, would 
you—one, yell for help and try to scramble out; two, dive to the 
bottom and crawl out; or three, lie on your back and float until 
help came? 

Johnny: How deep is the river?®® 


69 Paul Green, Johnny Johnson (New York, 1937), 49-51- 
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And so on, while the perplexed officials fume and grow 
purple with helpless exasperation, and one suffers a temporary 
loss of sanity. It is of significance that, when America’s leading 
folk dramatist temporarily left his studies of Southern Negro 
life to write a Broadway drama for the Group Theatre, he 
spun his play around a Yankee sort of character. Paul Green’s 
Johnny Johnson is, in his humor, his moral earnestness, and 
his folk quality, the Yankee, though a Yankee in modern 
dress touched by the contemporary vogue for social signifi- 
cance. Yet the tradition runs true, for from Seth Hope to 
Johnny Johnson the shopworn comic formula has changed 
not a whit; and the Down East original, in one guise or 
another, has never long been absent from the boards. 
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OVERLAND TO CONNECTICUT IN 1645: 
A TRAVEL DIARY OF JOHN WINTHROP, JR. 


WILLIAM R. CARLTON 


 Optqueern JOHN WINTHROP, JR., of Connecticut, was 

an exceptional man, a man of great activity, brilliant mind, 
and commanding personality. In 1631 he followed his father’s 
footsteps to the New World, and was one of the first settlers at 
Ipswich. In 1634, upon his return from a trip to England, he 
was made governor for a year of the part of Connecticut adjacent 
to the river of that name, and he helped form the settlement at 
Saybrook. In 1641-1643 he was in England again, and upon 
his return this time established the iron works at Lynn and 
Braintree. He kept up a continual search for various other min- 
erals and metals, and even acquired an extensive tract of land 
in Massachusetts containing graphite, which he hoped to pro- 
duce profitably. He was a student of medicine and a member 
of the Royal Society. 

In 1640 Winthrop acquired the ownership of Fishers Island, 
which lies south of Mystic, Connecticut, and about six miles 
southeast from New London. In the early part of 1645, with 
the intention of leaving Massachusetts and promoting the Con- 
necticut settlements, he sold a hundred acres of his property at 
Ipswich, and on August 20 he disposed of his remaining pos- 
sessions there. During the summer Winthrop had spent some 
time at his island, and by the fall the idea of a settlement on 
the mainland near by had taken definite shape. The mouth of 
the Pequot—now the Thames—River offered a fine harbor, and 
the west shore of the river, known to the Indians as Nameaug 
and to us as New London, doubtless looked good to the Eng- 
lish. At any rate, in November of 1645 Winthrop made a trip 
overland to survey this locality again. He started from Boston, 
visited Springfield, Hartford, and Saybrook, and then followed 
the Connecticut shore eastward to Nameaug, where he explored 
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the countryside, and then continued through Providence and 
Braintree to Boston. 

The principal happenings of this journey Winthrop wrote 
down in a notebook, about three-fourths in Latin. The diary, 
now in the Yale University Library, covers eight pages, written 
in a clear hand, apparently with several different pens, for the 
script is in some places light, in others heavy. For many years 
this little document lay unnoticed in the mass of early Winthrop 
papers. A transcription of the Latin appeared in Volume VIII 
of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Sec- 
ond Series, together with a rough sketch of its story, but no 
translation accompanied the Latin transcription. At various 
times certain parts of the diary have been translated, but despite 
its importance the whole has never been reduced to understand- 
able English, nor have the events of the journey been related 
in the light of our present knowledge of the country through 
which Winthrop passed. 

For this study, the printed Latin transcription has first been 
checked with the original text, and then the Latin of the diary 
itself painstakingly translated. The original abbreviates many 
words and almost entirely lacks capitals. In this copy the words 
are given in full and capitals appear where present usage requires 
them. 

The record starts with the year “1645,” printed in fairly large 
figures at the top of the first page. Below, opposite the opening 
entry, is the month and day: 


November 11. Tuesday. We began our journey at 3 o’clock and 
reached Sudbury! within an hour or two after sunset. ' 


November 12. Wednesday. Early in the morning cloudy and 
calm. Soon snow fell; it stopped after two hours and the rest 
of the day was pleasant with a west wind. The snow began to 
melt. We spent the night about two miles to the east of the 
large river Nipnet. 


On his first afternoon Winthrop covered about fifteen miles, 
and on the second day about twenty, following the regular 
southwestward route of early journeys and migrations to the 


1 The present Wayland. 
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Connecticut valley. The woods through which he traveled 
throughout his trip were not dense thickets except in the swampy 
areas which the trails avoided, because the Indians burned over 
most of this territory each year, usually in the latter part of 
autumn, for the purpose of keeping the woods open, facilitating 
travel, and making the observation of an approaching enemy 
easier.” 

The Nipnet or Blackstone River* does not attain the size of 
a “large” river until some place below where the various tribu- 
taries join to form it. In all probability, Winthrop approached it 
a bit south of the present Farnumsville, Massachusetts. Two 
miles east of this point on the westward trail now referred to as 
the Connecticut Path there probably was an Indian town or 
location known then or later as Hassanamesit, or Hassanimisco, 
subsequently one of the Reverend John Eliot’s praying towns,‘ 
and said to have been the residence of the chief of the Nipmucks. 
Stopping for the night at the Hassanamesit location had many 
advantages. Travelers of this period almost always planned to 
stop at English or Indian habitations to simplify the food prob- 
lem of both man and horse. The Indians were very friendly 
at the time of this journey. 


2 “And whereas it is generally conceived, that the woods grow so thicke, 
that there is no more cleare ground than is hewed out by the labour of 
man; is nothing so; in many places divers Acres being cleare, so that one may 
ride a hunting in most places of the land, if he will venture himself for 
being lost: there is no underwood saving in swamps and low grounds that 
are wet,...for it being the custom of the Indians to burne the woods in 
November, when the grasse is withered, and leaves dryed, it consumes all 
the underwood, and rubbish, which otherwise would overgrow the Country, 
making it impassable, ...” William Wood, New England’s Prospect (Boston, 
1897), 16. 

3 The Indian word Nippenit (“in a place of water”) was not the name 
for the Blackstone River, but for the country around and south of Worcester, 
including Brookfield, Brimfield, Southbridge, Webster, Oxford, and North- 
bridge. The general name of the Indians between eastern Massachusetts and 
the Connecticut Valley, including northern central Connecticut, was Nip- 
mucks, or “fresh-water fishermen.” (Interpretations of Indian names are 
based upon the various studies made by J. Hammond Trumbull.) 

4 In 1674 Major Gookin, the friend of Eliot, wrote, “Hassanamesit sig- 
nifieth a place of small stones, it lieth about thirty-eight miles from Boston 
west-southerly and is about two miles eastward of the Nipmuck River and 
near unto the old roadway to Connecticut.” “Historical Collections of the 
Indians in New England,” Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Volume 1, 184. 
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Winthrop crossed the Blackstone on the thirteenth, probably 
at the ford so clearly marked on the map of Woodward and 
Saffrey, made in 1642,° just south of a decided turn in the river's 
course, northwest of Farnumsville. 


November 13. Cloudy day, wind N.W., cold. We spent the night 
in the western part of a field where many trees had recently 
been blown down before.* During the night it froze, but, finding 
a suitable place and starting a blazing fire, spreading branches 
and grass for beds and covering ourselves over with nets filled 
with grass, we slept quite comfortably. 


November 14. Partly cloudy and calm. We crossed over Lake 
Squabage and, not finding the path by which the soldiers for- 
merly crossed over to Monhegen,’ we made straight for Agawam 
[Springfield], wishing to go via Tantiusques to the graphite mine 
and thence to Monhegen. We spent the night near a stream 
where the Indians left us a part of a hut which served us very 
well against the melting snow, which had fallen during the first 
part of the night and against the cold. After 3 or 4 hours it 
stopped snowing and the night was clear and cold. Before night- 
fall an Indian came up who told us about an Indian hut not far 
from there. I bought some venison from him. I sent him to the 
Indians asking that they bring some grain for my horse, which 
they did without delay. For a small mirror and two ounces of 
tobacco they gave me about half a peck, which served very well 
for my horse. 


Winthrop does not give his route or stopping place for the 
thirteenth, but after digesting his entry for the fourteenth we 
are able to follow him. The mention of “Lake Squabage” on 
the fourteenth gives the first real difficulty in pursuing his tracks, - 
for there is no known lake of that name. The thought that he 
may have meant Quabaug Lake, in the present Brookfield, is 


5 Massachusetts Archives, Maps and Plans, Volume 3, page 114. 

6 Undoubtedly the result of the great storm of October 29, 1645. 

7 Monhegen (Mohegan), from Maingan, “a wolf,” applied to territory 
around Norwich and New London, Connecticut. During the Pequot War, 
in 1637, 120 men under Captain Stoughton marched from Massachusetts to 
the Mohegan territory. This is the only known reference to the exact route 
followed by this force. This would appear to have been the most direct 
overland route, the so-called Connecticut Path through Hassanamesit, Munch- 
ogg, Chaubunagungamaug, Maanexit, and Wabaquasset, and thence southward 
to their destination. 
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obviously wrong, as a glance at the map will show. We must 
bear in mind that Winthrop probably did not know, or care 
too much about, the Indian names of the ponds he passed on 
this trip through land wilder and less known than any part of 
the United States is today. The only lake anywhere near his 
whereabouts which could literally have been “crossed over” is 
Chaubunagungamaug, in the present town of Webster. This 
lake is made up of three parts, divided by an upper narrows 
and a lower narrows; in other words, points of land extending 
from the eastern and western shores in two places nearly divide 
the lake into three bodies of water. The southern narrows are 
deep, and the points are too rugged for a fordway, whereas the 
shallow water at the northern narrows and the contour of the 
two points made an easy crossing place. Old residents, as well as 
authentic records, tell that the “narrows” were originally hardly 
more than a shallow, narrow brook six to ten feet wide, and 
were used as a ford from earliest days. The channel has since 
been dredged and deepened, and the level of the whole lake 
raised by power dams. 

A suggestion by Mrs. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, authority on 
New England Indian names, seems to substantiate the inference 
that this was Winthrop’s most likely crossing place. Squabage, 
she points ovt,® might mean “watching place,” a description 
which very aptly applies to the upper narrows. The Indian name, 
Chaubunagungamaug, or Chaubunakungamaug, furthermore, 
means “boundary fishing-place,” and the lake was probably 
roughly a part of the boundary of the Nipmuck territory. 

Winthrop’s remark that, once across, failing to find the “path 
by which the soldiers formerly crossed over,” he consequently 
“made straight for Agawam,” is of interest since it has a bearing 
upon differences of opinion regarding the routes which early 
travelers followed to Agawam and to Hartford. In this contro- 
versy, some maintain that the better and more direct way to the 
Connecticut River valley was the Connecticut Path, described as 
crossing the Quinnebaug River by a ford at Maanexit, near 
Fabyan, Connecticut, and continuing to Wabaquassit (Wood- 
stock), and thence to Windsor or Hartford; while others believe 
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8 In a letter to Mr. Harry A. Wright. 
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that the more passable and more frequented route went to the 
fishing grounds at the falls of the Chicopee River in present 
Ludlow and Chicopee and thence down the river. Here, in an 
authentic record, Winthrop says that he could not find the road 
to “Monhegen,” wherever it may have led, and he does not 
even mention the Windsor or Hartford route. From the Con- 
necticut Path, the trail to “Monhegen” must have turned south- 
ward somewhere on the west side of the Quinnebaug River and 
continued in that direction to the Mohegan country. Had there 
been a well-traveled route to Windsor or Hartford, it is hard 
to understand how he could fail to take it, having missed the 
Monhegan path, for such a route would surely have been the 
next best way to reach the places he wished to visit—Monhegan, 
Nameaug, and Saybrook. The Agawam trail he found and fol- 
lowed with no trouble at all, even if it did take him many miles 
out of his way. 

Winthrop’s graphite mine was located in the present South- 
bridge, apparently at, or not far distant from, an indefinite place 
which he calls Tantiusques (See map), and has been worked 
intermittently during the past 290 years. Winthrop evidently 
knew that if he continued on the trail to Agawam he would pass 
a few miles northward of it, and it was his evident intention 
to turn south at some point and visit it. The Agawam trail 
continued westward and kept well north of the Quinnebaug 
River until it traversed the approximate locations of the present 
Southbridge, Sturbridge, and Fiskdale, where it approached the 
riverside, at times closely. If we are to assume that on this day 
Winthrop traveled about the same distance that he had on other — 
days, he would probably pass the night somewhere in the vicinity 
of Fiskdale, which is approximately fifteen miles from Chau- 
bunagungamaug. It is also known from other sources that there 
were many Indians in this territory, a fact borne out by Win- 
throp’s purchase of venison as well as grain for his horse from 
them. 


November 15. Saturday. Many Indians arrive, men, women, 
boys, and girls, loaded with venison and household wares. They 
told us we were on the Agawam route. They were willing to 


® Probably Winthrop had never been over the Agawam road before. 
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guide us to Tantiusques if we so desired, but it seemed better to 
go on to Agawam. snow did not melt all that day, but it 
was below the freezing point with a strong N. W. wind. We 
spent the night about 6 miles from Sprinkfeild [sic], collecting 
pine boughs and arranging them in the manner of Indian huts 
against the force and cold of the wind and spreading out grass 
for a bed and covered with nets filled with grass and with blankets 
we spent the night quite comfortably. 


It is evident that word had been passed around of Winthrop’s 
approach. The Indians, plainly friendly and ever anxious to 
trade, desired to sell him food and other wares. His refusal to 
accept their offer to guide him to Tantiusques is probably ex- 
plained by the snow, which would prevent his viewing the local- 
ity or the outcroppings of the graphite very well. At any event, 
he continued on his way and probably passed through the Indian 
locality known as Ashquoash (later Quabaug Old Fort) just 
north of the present Brimfield, over Steerage Rock Mountain, 
and down the west side and across the beautiful meadow to 
approximately the spot where the present Brimfield road bridges 
the Quabaug River. There the trail forked; a part crossed the 
river at the shallow water and went on to the falls at Hadley, 
but Winthrop took the westerly branch, which continued to the 
Chicopee Falls, keeping on the south side of the river and going 
through the lower part of the present town of Palmer, over a 
path which traversed approximately the route of the street 
through the State Hospital grounds, east and west. Then he 
went over Bald Peak and down the western side to North Wil- 
braham. 

His route from North Wilbraham to Springfield varied a little 
from that of the present Boston road, but since he states that he 
spent the night about six miles from Springfield, we can very 
closely locate the spot as west of Stony Hill, by the riverside’ 
near Ludlow or Indian Orchard. These are known Indian loca- 
tions, and later records indicate that they were far better fishing 
places than Holyoke or Windsor. At an early date the settlers 


10 The name of this river, the Chicopee, from an Indian word Cochicko- 
wicke, which meant “violent,” “forcible,” and when applied to a stream 
“a wild, dashing stream,” describes the Chicopee River from Ludlow to the 
Connecticut very well. 
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of Springfield cut a path to that vicinity to pin the eastward 
trail. 

Winthrop’s remarks concerning the manner in which Indian 
huts were sometimes constructed is of interest. He also mentions 
here for the second time his use of nets stuffed with grass, which 
made a soft mattress or a warm covering much needed on the 
hard, cold November ground. 


November 16. Sunday. Clear. Rested in the afternoon. A little 
before night we reached Springfeild and the house of Master 
Pinchon. There the whole river was frozen above the falls [at 
Windsor]. 


William Pynchon, the founder and foremost citizen of Spring- 
field, was associated with Winthrop both as a friend and in a 
business way. The cold weather is also vouched for by Governor 
John Winthrop, Senior, who records that the winter of 1645- 
1646 was the earliest and coldest experienced since the first 
arrival of the Boston colony in 1623. 


November 17. Monday. About 10 o'clock or a little before, we 
started for Hartford. The small streams were frozen over so that 
they would hold both us and our horse. We had to wait a long 
while for the ferry to take ourselves and horse to Windsor so 
that it was evening" even before crossing the river. On the main 
road in Windsor we crossed on a ferry where there had formerly 
been a bridge, but this had been swept away by a flood.’ The 
whole day was pleasant but cold before night. Master Allen 
accompanying us to the part of the correct route where it is easy 
to go astray, we reached Hartford about g o'clock and the house . 
of our host, Thos. Ford. 


After the Sunday rest, Winthrop traveled down the eastern 
side of the river, where the path followed along the edge of the 
meadow at the foot of the hill which bordered it. The Windsor 
ferrying place, about a mile north of the village, was known as 


11 In the language of 1645 “evening” meant any time after noon. 

12 Stiles quotes, “Mr. Hull moved the court in behalf of Thomas Ford 
of Windsor, that in regard the workmen are much taken up and employed 
in making a bridge and a meeting house, etc.” Henry R. Stiles, History and 
Genealogies of Ancient Windsor (Hartford, 1891), 76. This was in i64c. The 
bridge was probably washed away by the great flood of 1645. 
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“Bissell’s Ferry,” from the family which operated it. Once over, 
he turned southward towards Windsor and on the main road 
in the town had to ferry across another river, the Tunxis or 
Farmington. 

Matthew Allyn was an original Hartford settler who bought 
the Plymouth Company's land in Windsor and moved thither by 
1644. The “correct route” refers to the early road to Hartford 
through the Plymouth meadow, which was the planting ground 
of the farmers. The farmers objected to the location of this way, 
and in 1638, by court orders, an upland road was put under 
development. Hartford completed its section and kept it in good 
condition, but the Windsor end was bad, and travelers persisted 
in going the meadow way. This situation was confusing to a 
stranger, hence Mr. Allyn’s guidance. At Hartford Winthrop 
stopped at the town’s first inn, established by Thomas Ford late 
in 1644. 

Winthrop was eleven hours going from Springfield to Hartford, 
which is twenty-seven miles. This is by far his longest day’s travel 
on the trip and would seem to indicate better paths or roads. 


November 18. Stayed at Hartford. The governor and the officials 
had gone to their country place in Tuncsis [Farmington]. 


November 19. Wednesday. Having got a Mohego Indian to 
carry our things, I set out for Saybrook by land. For the river 
was frozen over so that the boats, Jonathan Trumbull and the 
Phoenix of New Haven were tied up, not having enough water 
even before it froze. Also a small boat, Thomas Stanton, and 
a ferryboat from Saybrook. We crossed the Matabeset and other 
small streams on the ice and reached the house of an Indian 
named Wehasse, where we slept that night in the house of an 
Indian named Seanuxut. Cold and fair all day. 


Winthrop evidently left his horse at Hartford; otherwise he 
would have had no need of an Indian to carry his baggage. He 
had apparently planned to go to Saybrook by water, had not 


18 Thomas Stanton was an early trader, who knew the Indians and their 
language and acted as interpreter for Winthrop before the Pequot wars. 
In 1638 he was appointed a stated Indian interpreter by the General Court. 
There is nothing in the Latin to designate whether or not the Jonathan 
Trumbull or the Thomas Stanton was owned by the man whose name it 
bore, but such was not a common practice. 
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the boats been tied up by low water and ice. The exceptionally 
cold weather aided him in crossing the streams as he followed 
the trail southward to Saybrook. The dwellings of Wehasse and 
Seanuxut he calls “houses,” and probably he meant just that, for 
the English often constructed houses for important and friendly 
natives. Seanuxut, under whose roof he slept for the night, may 
have been Seancut, a prominent Hartford Indian who later 
traded with John Pynchon of Springfield. 


November 20. Thursday. Reached Saybrook a little before eve- 
ning. Clear and cold. 


November 21. Stayed by Saybrook. Clear and calm. Toward 
evening S. and S.S.E. wind. A boat crossed to the west. It started 
a little after midnight to rain. 


November 22. Stayed at Saybrook. N.W. wind. Cloudy. A boat 
called the (a catch) ' came from the west and dropped anchor 
before the harbor on the eastern side. 


At Saybrook Winthrop was back once more in the town which 
he had helped to found and where he had also acted as governor. 
It was old familiar ground, and it is regrettable that the diary 
does not give us something of his activities during the four or 
five days there. 


November 23. Sunday. Wind W. The boat tried to enter the 
harbor but sailed in slowly. Finally it could not enter and 
dropped anchor again. After dinner, however, Elias Parkman, 
as captain, came with a ferry, accompanied by a merchant, John 
Tinker, and Mr. Williams'® from Windsor with some sailors, 
the boat having been left with three sailors, namely, Frost, 
Hadfre, and a boy. During the night a wind arose and a driving - 
rain, so that there was a great storm, and as a consequence the 
boat, whose anchors did not hold so well (for it lost its biggest 


14 “Venit navicula dict. (a catch) ab occidente....” Apparently Winthrop 
did not get the name and so described the boat as a ketch. 

15 John Tinker was an able man from the Massachusetts colony and was 
later a resident of New London, holding many important offices. Elias Park- 
man was a 1637 settler at Windsor who after the Pequot War removed to 
Saybrook. It is likely that Captain Parkman and his boat were employed 
at least part of the time by Winthrop. There were three men by the name 
of Williams in early Windsor, Arthur, John, and Roger. 
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anchor a little earlier near the island called Coninecut," alias 
Fishers Island) was driven to shore, but on a sandy spot, with 
no rocks, the captain and the others remaining at Saybrook. 


November 24. Monday. Wind W. There was a strong swell on 
the sea. I was so hindered because of the wind and the fall of 
the tide that I could not cross the river, fearing that the ferry 
might be driven on a sandbar. 


November 25. Wind W.S.W., blowing violently. About ten or 
eleven o'clock I crossed the river with the waves so high that 
they often came into the boat with great violence. I was afraid 
that the ferry would hit bottom in which case without a doubt 
it would suddenly be filled with water. The water was not deep, 
often the oars scraped bottom and once or twice if I am not mis- 
taken, when the waves subsided, the ferry did touch in one spot. 
But with God's help we reached the shore safely, where we met 
the captain and two others who told us about the ship. We went 
to see the boat which was being tossed dangerously on a rock 
but not [harmfully] unless a N.N.E. wind came. That night we 
came to’an Indian fort at Niantiga [Niantic]** but the Indians 
were all away with their homes.'* I fell into stream about up 
to my waist. 


In the days of Winthrop’s visit there was a trail known as the 
Pequot Path which followed along the shore of the Sound, and 
it was over this that Winthrop traveled. 


November 26. Wednesday. A little after daybreak journeying 
near Nameag’® we found some little Indian houses and one of 
the Indians guided us to Nameag. All that day we crossed over- 


16 Winthrop’s reference to Fishers Island as “Coninecut” should settle 
the disputed question of its Indian name. The name “Munnawtawkie” some- 
times applied to it is undoubtedly incorrect. 

17 The Indian fort mentioned had belonged to “Nayantaquit men, con- 
federate with the Pequots” before the war, and according to Roger Williams 
was at the head of “Niantick Bay.” 

18 The Indian “homes” were square or oblong huts with rounded roofs 
and were made of reeds thatched and woven into mats which were fastened to 
a framework. Sometimes they were covered with skins. When the Indians 
moved to winter quarters—a sheltered district near good cold-weather fishing 
grounds—they simply removed the skins and mats from the frames and went 
their way. A family sometimes had several sets of house frames standing in 
different places. 

19 Nameaug or Nameag, as Winthrop spells it, comes from the Indian 
nameauk, “fishing place” or “where fish are taken.” It was the name of a 
place on the west bank of the present Thames River or within the present 
New London. 
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land looking for a suitable spot for a colony. The night was 
very cold. 


The phrase “looking for a suitable place for a colony” seems 
to disprove the conjecture commonly made in histories of New 
London that its settlement was begun in the summer of 1645. 
Clearly, the chief sponsor of the colony was looking for a suitable 
location in late November of that year. 


November 27. Wind N.W. About ten o'clock leaving Mr. Petro 
and the rest behind, I crossed in a canoe with one man Jo. R. 
and an Indian [who was] guiding us, by the name of Sabin. A 
meeting having been arranged with Robin who had served 
before, I crossed the river and the stream Poquanuc,” where 
Robin told me there was fruit-bearing land without rocks, arable 
with a goodly number of planting-fields. I crossed also the River 
Mistick, accompanied hither by Robin and his brother, who 
then returned to Nameag with my letter to Mr. Pet. I stayed here 
about an hour, lighting a fire, eating, and writing. About evening 
we neared the river Pacatuck, but as the usual place [for cross- 
ing] was frozen and yet not everywhere solid enough, I could 
not cross on foot or by canoe, the _ being frozen where the 
canoe usually could cross. But, by the providence of God, there 
was an Indian on the other side and he pointed out for us a 
place about a half mile below where we crossed on the ice safely, 
while some Indians watched us crossing. As darkness came we 
entered the house of an Indian, Cutshamekin, a relative of Robin, 
[later] being taken to the house of George, whose wife was 
formerly a woman of Momonottuck. We slept in comfort. 


Apparently satisfied with his careful survey of the site for his 
colony, to which he came with his family and his brother Deane ~ 
in the following October, Winthrop said goodby to his friends 
and departed for home. “Mr. Petro,” whom he mentions, was 
Thomas Peter, brother of Hugh, and an ejected Puritan clergy- 
man formerly of Cornwall, England. He had been chaplain at 
the fort in Saybrook and now was a staunch supporter of the 
new settlement idea. “Jo.R.” was probably Jonathan Rudd of 
Saybrook, who was later married by Winthrop at Bride Brook.** 
Robin, the Indian, was Cassasinamon, the chief of the remnant 


20 Half way between the present Groton and West Mystic. 
21 Frances M. Caulkins, History of New London (New London, 1895), 48. 
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of Pequots known as Nameaugs, who lived on the site of present 
New London. Cassasinamon was a special friend of the English, 
and it is evident that Winthrop had arranged for him to act as a 
sort of guide. Cutshamekin, who is said to have been a former 
Massachusetts sachem, friendly to the English, had served as an 
interpreter during the Pequot troubles in 1636. He must have 
been related to Robin Cassasinamon only by marriage, for Robin 
was a Pequot. 
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November 28. Friday. I remained at George’s house, because 
nearly all day there was rain, hail, and much snow. About three 
o'clock it got calm, etc. 

November 29. Saturday.** Fair weather, the wind Northerly & 
a little EY” towards night. We lodged at Notoriope his wigwa, 
neere [blank] the great pond, the water runs thence into Paca- 
tucke. We were come about 20 miles from Mimbago where we 
ly. Saw Wequashcooke only as we passed by his house. 


The wigwam of the unidentified Indian called Notoriope was 
near the pond now known as Worden’s. Mr. William Davis 
Miller, who was of the greatest assistance in following Winthrop’s 
route through Rhode Island, in his The Ancient Paths to 
Pequot, places its site southwest of the center of the pond, a 
mile or so away, on a sandy plain. Many relics have been found 
thereabouts. Wequashcooke, also known as Cashawasset and as 
Harman Garrett, was a Pequot, the chief of another small rem- 
nant of the old tribe not absorbed by the Mohegans. He and his 
followers frequently lived near Pawcatuck (Westerly, Rhode 
Island), and his house was there, a bit northerly of the present 
Westerly bridge. 


November 30. We came to the trading-houses at Cacosqusset, Mr. 
Wilkox house, where were 2 English y‘ traded for ye Duch Gov, 
John Piggest & John 24 Mr. Williams ma. I stepped over a 
trap just in ye path right at Pesicus* fort, & saw it not before 





22 On this date the diary reverts to English. In the following portion 
Winthrop continues the use of the Latin symbol for an omitted final nasal, 
as in “wigwa” for “wigwam” and “m4” for “man.” 

23 (Providence, 1937), 7 and 8. 
24 Perhaps John Picket, later prominent at New London, and John Wilcox. 
25 Pessacus was a Narragansett sachem, the brother of Miantonomoh. 
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I was over it, my ma calling to me of it as I stepped over it. George 
ye Indian was over it before me kc. 


Beyond Notoriope’s wigwam the Pequot path rounded the 
south shore of the pond and swung northeastward towards higher 
ground. As Wait Winthrop, son of John, Jr., described the route 
many years later,** at a point now known as Curtis Corners it 
turned northwestward and went down the hill to the south 
end of the Great Plain. Pessacus’ fort was probably on this plain 
a bit northeasterly of Larkin’s Pond and on the east side of the 
Chipuxet River. Winthrop’s route was in a northeasterly direc- 
tion over the Great Plain, and it took him finally to the trading 
post at Cocumscussuc, just north of present Wickford, Rhode 
Island. This was an early trading station and at the time of 
Winthrop’s visit was owned by Roger Williams and a John or 
Edward Wilcox, who sold his interest to Williams the following 
year. 


Dec. 1. I came to Tossaconawayes*" wigwam. I hired a guide to 
Providence for 2* 6*, who carried o* things also. Lodged by the 
way at Patuxet, at old William Arnolds”* house, it being a very 
wett evening & al through that night a great storme & raine; the 
snow was quite gone before morning. This is counted 15 miles 
from ye trading house. 


Dec. 2. I came to Providence. Lodged at Benedict Arnolds house, 
being but 5 miles from Patuxet. Mr. Williams brother. 


Dec. 3. Wednesday. I in a canoe downe Providence River 
& so landed 2 miles below Secunke [Rehoboth].”® Staied there 
about an houre at Walter Palmers house. Went to the Wading 
river & waded over & ther rested by ye rivers side. This is about 14 


26 W. D. Miller, The Ancient Paths to Pequot, 6-7. 

27 Tausaquonawhut, who afterwards married a daughter of Robin Cas- 
sasinamon. 

28 William Arnold, founder of one branch of the Arnold family in Amer- 
ica, had been formerly a resident of Hingham, Massachusetts. He was about 
fifty-eight years of age at this time. Benedict Arnold, mentioned on Decem- 
ber 2, was his son (not brother) and great-grandfather of the Revolutionary 
general. He succeeded Roger Williams as president of the Rhode Island 
colony and later became its first colonial governor. 

29 For the route of the canoe trip and the location of the house of Walter 
Palmer, and for counsel on other points, I am indebted to Mr. Richard 
LeBaron Bowen of Rehoboth, Massachusetts, whose wide knowledge was an 
invaluable help. 
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miles fro Secunke. Mr. Coop & Mr. Paine of Secunke came to us 
in ye night from ye ipeesl. At moone rise they sett us w” their 
horses over the next river where the flood had carried away the 


bridges. 


Winthrop wanted to see as many prominent men as he could, 
probably to interest them in his new colony plans and in the 
iron forge he was promoting. Palmer was a well-known early 
settler of Seekonk who later, in 1653, bought land in Connecticut 
and was one of the founders of Stonington. Paine, a miller by 
occupation, came in 1638 to Hingham, and later moved to 
Seekonk (Rehoboth), where he was one of the original pro- 
prietors. He always had close business connections with Boston. 
Thomas Cooper, who signed his name “Thomas Coop,” came 
from England to Hingham in 1638, and removed to Seekonk 
in 1643. 

The regular trail or road from Providence to Boston crossed 
the Seekonk River to the plain of the same name somewhere 
within the bounds of present Providence. Palmer lived at the 
southern end of this plain, at the southerly end of present Omega 
Pond, on the east side of the river which runs into it. Turning 
homeward, Winthrop crossed this level land and passed the 
location of present Attleboro; then he waded across Wading 
River, probably in Foxboro, not far from the present Mansfield 
line. The Providence-Boston route continued to Dedham, then on 
to Boston; therefore after crossing the Wading River it necessi- 
tated a swing westward between the headwaters of that river and 
the Neponset. The storm had rendered traveling difficult, and 
Winthrop, who was still afoot, must have appreciated the lift 
over the swollen streams which Paine gave him. 
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Dec. 4. Thursday. Waded over Naponset, the tree being carried 
away by the thaw flood, also another little river before. A third 
[I] made a bridge over, felling a small tree. Passed over Monota- 
quid at twilight. Came by the direction of the noise of the falls 
to the forge. Lodged at Facksons, Mr. Hoffes farmer.*° 


30 The Forge and the home of Goodman Thomas Faxon (Fackson) were 
located by Miss Marion S. Arnold, the historian of Braintree, whose counsel 
and advice have been most helpful. 
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This must also have been a difficult day for travel. It is no easy 
task to ford even a small stream which is so badly flooded that 
trees normally used for crossings have been carried away. In 
December, with the rivers full of ice and snow-water, it must 
have been a chilling task as well as a difficult one. Winthrop, 
in planning to visit the Forge, had evidently turned easterly, 
away from the regular path to Boston, which did not cross the 
Neponset; and it seems likely that he must have crossed at a 
place where it was comparatively narrow, for the lower Neponset 
is a large, wide river. His remarks and the typography of the 
country indicate that he crossed somewhere near the location of 
the present Walpole or Canton. From there, he could continue 
in a northeasterly direction south of the Blue Hills and even- 
tually arrive at the Forge, which was his destination. After cross- 
ing the Neponset, he probably continued through or near Pon- 
kapoag, in Canton, and then kept along a trail that closely fol- 
lowed what is now Farm Street, and passed north of the body of 
water known as Great Pond into Braintree. It is difficult to tell 
just what Winthrop meant when he said he “passed over Monota- 
quid [meaning Monatiquot] at twilight,” since he does not say 
“Monataquid River” and there were several nearby points to 
which the word “Monatiquot” was applied. The Indian word 
may mean something like “a place for seeing far off’ or “place 
of observation,” and thus may refer to some hill or observation 
point in or near the Blue Hills. 

The Forge, as we have noted, had been started the year before, 
and Winthrop had invested much money in the undertaking. 
It was located in Braintree below Morrison’s Pond, which may 
have been the original forge pond. It was in the triangle formed - 
by the river, Elm Street, Adams Street, and Middle Street, on the 
north side of the river. 

Goodman Faxon, the man with whom Winthrop lodged, was 
Thomas Faxon, and at that time was apparently employed by 
Atherton Hough (Winthrop’s “Mr. Hoffe’”’) of Boston, a wealthy 
man and landowner. Later Faxon purchased a great deal of the 
land from Hough. Faxon, an able man, was interested in coloniz- 
ing work too, and later was surveyor in the Block Island settle- 
ment. His house was situated on what is now Dickerman Lane in 
Braintree, and the cellar-hole may still be seen there. It was less 
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than a mile from the Forge, and it must have been gratifying 
to Winthrop to be snug and dry again after his hard trip. 


Dec. 5. Came to Boston & home. Deo gratias. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS’ LATER OBSERVATIONS 
OF NATURE 


H. G. TOWNSEND 


_ remarkable aptitude which Jonathan Edwards showed for 
scientific observation in his early youth has led to the often 
repeated opinion that had he chosen to do so he might have 
become an eminent scientist.1 Students have long been familiar 
with his boyish yet competent description of the flying spider 
and his shrewd interpretation of the phenomena of the rainbow.” 
Many have lamented that he did not do more of that kind of 
writing and less of the dreary discussion of theological questions 
which are of little interest to modern readers. Given sufficient 
patience and discernment, one can find in his published writings 
some evidence that he did retain throughout his life an active 
interest in nature and a sharp eye to discern her moods and 
secrets, notwithstanding his absorbed preoccupation with cleri- 
cal duties and theological disputes.These printed writings, how- 
ever, consist mainly of theological matter, or what was then 
often called “divinity,” because his editors considered such topics 
of greater importance than his simple observations of nature or 
even his secular philosophical opinions. 
The realization of this fact aroused my suspicion that Edwards’ 
unpublished manuscript, which, as is now generally known, is 


1M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature, 1676-1765 (New York, 
1897), u, 183 f; also J.M.C., “Jonathan Edwards on Multidimensional Space 
and the Mechanistic Conception of Life,” Science, New Series Lu, 409 ff. 

2 Egbert C. Smyth, “Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, A.D. 
1714-26,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, New Series x, 
212-247. 
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voluminous,* might yield further evidence of his interest in na- 
ture. The thousands of closely written pages have perhaps never 
been examined from this point of view. They have been variously 
studied for the light they might throw on his theology, his life 
and times, and to some extent his better known philosophical 
views. More recently a study of the manuscript known as the 
“Catalogue” has thrown light on his reading and consequently on 
his intellectual history. The two manuscripts which promised 
the greatest assistance in my inquiry are known as “Images of 
Divine Things” and the “Miscellanies,” which was his common- 
place book.® Already, on the basis of examination thus far made, 
my expectation of finding material of scientific and philosophical 
importance has been greatly strengthened. 

The “Images” consists of 212 numbered entries of various 
lengths, occupying thirty-eight pages of a home-made book, folio, 
bound in heavy brown paper. On the outside, in large letters of 
Edwards’ handwriting, the title “Images of Div.” appears four 
times, i.¢., at the top and bottom of the front and back covers. It is 
accompanied by loose pages of index and a list of references 
to Bible texts. The latter are perhaps intended to catalogue all 
metaphors and similar figures of speech found in the Bible. On 
the inside of the first leaf, facing the first page, are two titles 
which he may have considered as rivals of the one chosen. They 
are “The Book of Nature and Common Providence” and “The 
Language and Lessons of Nature.” The “Miscellanies” is in eight 
volumes, with a ninth volume of index—a total of 1,595 pages of 
closely written script. The present essay is concerned with the 
“Images” and, only for the purpose of a brief cross reference, with - 
the “Miscellanies.” 

An examination of the text of the “Images” shows that some 
of the entries are little more than comments on commonplace 


3 The manuscripts at Yale University were described by Franklin B. 
Dexter, “On the Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards,” in te Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 1902, Second Series xv, 2-16. A later listing 
of these and other extant manuscripts is in Ola Elizabeth Winslow's Jona- 
than Edwards, 1703-1758 (New York; 1940), 373~-377- 

4 Thomas H. Johnson, “Jonathan Edwards’ Background of Reading,” 
Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvim, 193-222. 

5 Selections from the “Miscellanies” were published in Edinburgh in 
1793 and 1796, but much of it is still unavailable. 
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analogies which Edwards found in his Bible. Others are plainly 
drawn from other books, but the majority of them spring at least 
in part from some observation which he made at or near the time 
of making the record. In the earlier pages it is the latter type which 
predominates. Towards the end the entries become more bookish 
and seem based upon the discovery that the authors he was then 
reading gave support to his theory, a theory evident throughout 
the document, that there is an analogy between the material and 
the spiritual worlds and that the former is the image, shadow, or 
type of the latter. At the top of Page One, along with the title, 
in the same script and the same ink, there is the notation “under 
the head of creation vid. Miscell. 362.” An examination of that 
portion of the “Miscellanies” in which item 362 appears shows 
that the paper, in its general characteristics and watermarks, as 
well as the writing, is the same in the two places. The earlier 
pages of the “Miscellanies,” however, are different and in all 
respects appear certainly older. This observation, taken together 
with the undisputed assumption of all who have examined the 
manuscripts that these two were composed by Edwards by the 
process of adding daily or from time to time items as they occurred 
to him in the course of his experience, makes it highly probable, 
therefore, that the “Images” was begun after he had reached 
item 362 in the “Miscellanies.” All the references in the former 
to the latter are to numbers beyond 362. It is possible to date this 
period with considerable accuracy because of the fact that the 
author refers to or quotes from books in the pages adjacent to 
those in question. The most certain of these references is perhaps 
to Chambers’ Cyclopedia in item 58 of the “Images.” This work 
first appeared in 1728, and even on the assumption that Edwards 
got hold of it at once, which is unlikely, it seems probable that 
he began the preparation of the “Images” after he took up his 
work as minister in Northampton in 1727. But the book must 
have advanced slowly under his hand, for the last few items quote 
from George Turnbull, Principles of Moral Philosophy (1740); 
Johan Frederick Stapfer, Institutiones Theologicae Polemicae 
(1743-1747); and Andrew M. Ramsay, Philosophical Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion (1749).® It is thus reasonably 


6 Thomas H. Johnson (212) says, “In 1749 appeared Henry Grove’s 
System of Moral Philosophy, which Edwards had read before the end of the 
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certain that the document was composed by Edwards during his 
mature professional life.” 

Considering the purpose of the book, the author’s absorbing 
business of preparing sermons week after week, and the not less 
absorbing experience of taking a wife and establishing a family, 
it is not surprising that it gives little evidence of conscious descrip- 
tion of what he observed about him. It does, however, indicate 
quite clearly what attracted his attention as he went about his 
tasks, walked through the woods, looked up at the stars, or read 
his books. This can best be shown by the index which he made. 
It runs as follows, except that I have disregarded his punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling, as well as the numbers referring to 
the text. I have also omitted whatever is clearly a cross reference 
to something already indexed: 


Analogy Body of men 
Abyss Blessings 
Ascending an hill Bait 
Attraction Body and head 
Ass Beasts of prey 
Ass fish Bubble 
Aurelia Bee 


Bridle natural to two 
members of the body 


Cat and mouse 
Creation of the world 


Burning useless things Chaos 
Birds Colors 
Balm Corpse 
Blood Charming by serpents 
Birth Caverns 
Breath Corn 
Bread Cataracts 
Blossoms Crocodile 
Ballast Children 
Bread corn Carcass 
Bowels Candle 





year 1751. Turnbull’s Moral Philosophy he read shortly after the Grove vol- 
ume.” Johnson does not say how he knows this, but assuming its accuracy 
the “Images” may have been of interest to Edwards until near the end of 
his life. 

7 The opinion of Dexter (11) placed it in the very early period of Edwards’ 
writing. 
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Citizens of Rome 

Crowing of the cock 
at break of day 

Clothes off in slee 

Corruption of children 

Coin 

Chaff 

Counterfeits of grace 

Clock 

Coronation 

Courts 

Conception 


Death 
Depth 


Growth of children 
Garments 

Gravity 

Grasshopper 

Grain 

Grafting 

Ground producing plants 
Greatness of the world 


Heaven, its height 
High buildings 
Heavens, visible 
Heart 

Head 

Heat of summer 


Day and night, their vicissitudes High towers 


Distress of the world 
Dam and young birds 
Dust in our eyes 
Diamond 

Draft 

Dirt of the hands and feet 


Dragons 


Erect posture of man 
Earth, its smallness 
Eclipse 

Etna [Mt.] 

Embalming dead bodies 
Embryo 


Flower falls to make way 
for fruit 

Fruits when ripe are red 

Falls 

Furnaces 

Flax 

Food 

Fishes 

Fuel for the fire 

Fading of the grass, leaves 
and flowers 

Flower 

Fall of bodies raised high 

Flies in summer 


Fruit when ripe easily gathered Miracles 


Hog 
Hieroglyphics 


Inheritance 

Images of Divine things in 
God’s works 

Inwards 

Influences of the stars 

Invention of telescopes 


Judgment day 
Kernel 


Lion 

Light, more of in a year than 
darkness 

Light of the sun not disturbed 
by the wind 

Lamps 

Luminaries 

Laws of nature 

Love to women 

Lightening 

Leviathan 

Lancing a wound 


Mixtures that attend grace 
Marriage 
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Moon 

Machines chiefly composed 
of wheels 

Morning 

Milk 

Mildew 

Mole 


Names 

Nursing of a child image of 
nourishing grace in the heart 

Night the time of beasts of prey 
ravaging and devouring 


Olympic games 
Ore 
Owls 


Plants 

Pits 

Plowing 
Putrefaction 
Poisonous animals 
Pruning 

Punctum Saliens 


Remedy from evil, why our 
mercies are bestowed as such 

Roman triumph 

Ravens 

Rainbow 

Roses 

Rain 

River 

Rising and setting of the sun 

Rivers, great, go quickly 
over obstacles 

Revolution of the heavenly 
bodies 


Sheep 

Sun, moon, and stars 
Seed 

Serpents 

Sun 

Sky 
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Sea 

Silk worm 

Sea monsters 

Stars 

Scorching a wound 

Shadows of spiritual things 

Streams of water, small ones 
make a great noise at 
little obstacles 

Serpents, smite 

Sails and ballast 

Singing of spring birds 

Sun’s fierce heat 

Silver and gold from America 

Scarlet and purple robes of 
princes 

Showers of rain 

Straining utensils 

Spiders 

Shells 

Scyon 

Swine 

Serpents’ manner of swallowing 
their prey 

Sun, its spots 


Travail 

Tree 

Thunder 

Twigs 

Testament 

Threshing 

True vine, true light 

Trial of gold and silver 

Tongues of serpents 

Traps 

Tears 

Trees or wood growing without 
root 


Vegetables 
Valley 
Volcanoes 


Undoing, easier and quicker 
than doing 
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Water Wheat 

Winter corn Wheels 

Winnowing follows the harvest Winter 

Wool Water 

Waves Watch 

Whale Weddings 

will Weeding the garden 
Wine World, its greatness 


“Miscellanies” 362, which, I suppose, marks the first suggestion 
that came to Edwards’ mind of making a book on “Images of 
Divine Things,” concerns the Trinity, which he likens to the white 
light of the sun that may be broken up into colored light: 


... The various sorts of rays and their beautiful colors do well 
represent the various beautiful graces and virtues of the spirit 
and I believe were designed on purpose* 


The asterisk refers to a note on the same page which reads in part: 


Indeed the whole natural creation which is but the shadow of 
being is formed so as to represent spiritual things. ... It might 
be demonstrated by the wonderful agreement in thousands of 
things, much of the same kind as is between the types of the old 
testament and their antitypes....And it’s agreeable to God's 
wisdom that it should be so that the inferior and shadowing parts 
of his works should be made to represent those things that are 
more real and excellent, spiritual and divine. 


It is to this note that Edwards refers in writing the title of his 
“Images.” 

A few quotations from the text itself will suffice to show the 
quality of the “Images”: 


3 Roses grow upon briars which is to signify that all temporal 
sweets are mixed with bitter. But what seems more especially to 
be meant by it is that pure happiness, the crown of glory, is to be 
come at in no other way than by bearing Christ’s cross, by a life 
of mortification, self denial and labor, and bearing all things for 
Christ. The rose is chief of all flowers; is the last thing that comes 
out. The briary, prickly bush grows before that; the end and 
crown of all is the beautiful and fragrant rose. 

10 Children coming into the world naked and filthy and in 
their blood and crying and impotent is to signify the spiritual 
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nakedness and pollution of nature and wretchedness of condition 
with which they are born.” ® 

19 vid. Miscell. 362. So it is God’s way in the natural world to 
make inferior things in conformity and analogy to the superior 
so as to be the image of them. Thus the beasts are made like men 
in all kinds of ways. There is an evident respect had to the body 
of men in the formation and contrivance of their bodies. . . . They 
have the same senses, the same sensitive organs, the same members, 
head, teeth, tongue, nostrils, heart, lungs, bowels, feet, etc. and 
from the lowest animals to the highest you will find an analogy. . . . 
And so plants that are a yet more inferior set of beings are in 
many things made in imitation of animals. They are propagated 
by seed which produces others of the same kind. The earth answers 
to the womb. There is something that answers to generation. In 
the flower there is a male part that impregnates the female part. 
The time of blossoming is as it were the time of great pleasure 
being the time of generation when the seed and the fruit are as 
it were conjoined. They are like animals in their growing by 
nourishment; in suffering and dying by wounds; and in some of 
them there is an image of sensitiveness. . . . 

28 As thunder and thunderclouds, as they are vulgarly called, 
have a shadow of the majesty of God, so the blue sky, the green 
fields and trees and pleasant flowers have a shadow of the mild 
attributes of goodness, grace and love of God—as well as the 
beauteous rainbow. 

32 It is so ordered that there should be in man’s nature a 
foundation laid for so strong and dear a love towards a woman, 
if a suitable object and occasion presents, to represent the exceed- 
ing love of Christ to his church and that man’s jealousy of wanton- 
ness in the woman beloved should be so violent and cruel a pas- 
sion to represent the jealousy of Christ towards his people when 
he sees they give that to other lovers which belongs to Him 
alone. 

52 The flame of a candle or lamp, the manner of its burning 
when first lighted up with a feeble light, the ways of extinguish- 
ing of it, its being so easily put out by a breath or blast of wind, 
the being drowned by its own oil that feeds it when there is an 
excess of it, the manner of lighting one by another, the manner 
of its going out when burned out seems designed by providence 
to represent the life of man... .” 

79 The whole material universe is preserved by gravity or 
attraction or the mutual tendency of all bodies to each other. 


8 This and closely related themes appear several times in the early pages. 
Edwards was married in July, 1727; five of his children were born in the next 
ten years. 
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One part of the universe is hereby made beneficial to another. 
The beauty, harmony and order, regular progress, life and motion, 
and in short, all the wellbeing of the whole frame depends on it. 
This is a type of love or charity in the spiritual world... . 

103 God shortens the night or time of darkness by the refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere—so the sun is longer before it sets and 
sooner in rising otherwise it would be—and partly by the 
reflection of the atmosphere in the morning and evening twilight 
so that we have less darkness than light throughout the year... . 

147. The changing of the course of trade and the supplying 
of the worid with its treasures from America is a type and fore- 
runner of what is approaching in spiritual things when the world 
shall be supplied with spiritual treasures from America. 

154 The revolutions of the spheres of the heavens are a great 
representation of the revolutions of the wheels of Providence. .. . 

changes of time by the revolutions of the wheels of Provi- 
dence are fitly represented by those heavenly bodies that God has 
made to be the great measurers of time by their revolutions. .. . 

161 Water in artificial waterworks rises no higher than the 
spring from whence it comes unless by a superadded strength from 
some other cause. So nothing in man can rise higher than the 
— from whence it comes. Nature cant be improved by 
men themselves so as to bring them to any qualification higher 
than their natural principles, more excellent in their kind than 
self love, etc. 

174 Observe the danger of being led by fancy as he that looks 
on the fire or on the clouds, giving way to his fancy, easily imag- 
ines he sees images of men or beasts in those confused appear- 
ances. 

190 In the conception of an animal and formation of the 
embryo the first thing appearing is the punctum saliens or the 
heart, which beats as soon as it exists and from thence the other 

gradually appear as though they all gradually proceeded 
and branched forth from that beating point. . . . 

210 Cudworth, Intellec. Syst. p. 25. ‘Simplicius acquaints us 
that Empedocles made two worlds, the one intellectual and the 
other sensible, and the former of these to be the examplar and 
archetype of the latter.’ 
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THE PURITANS AND THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
IN ENGLAND 


GEORGE C. HOMANS 


ICHARD BAXTER, writing in his autobiography, included 

in Reliquiae Baxterianae, about the different classes of Eng- 
lishmen which at the opening of the Civil War adhered to the 
King and to the Parliament, says of the latter: 


On the Parliaments side were (besides themselves) the smaller 
part (as some thought) of the Gentry in most of the Counties, 
and the greatest part of the Tradesmen, and Free-holders, and the 
middle sort of Men; especially in those Corporations and Coun- 
tries which depend on Cloathing and such Manufactures.” } 


Since Baxter, as a Puritan preacher who exercised his ministry 
for many years in a clothing town—Kidderminster in Worcester- 
shire—was in an excellent position to know what he was talking 
about, his classification is entitled to much weight. Of particular 
interest, however, is the last part of his assertion—that dealing 
with the cloth-makers’ adherence to the Parliamentary side. 
By customary assumption, the men who supported Parliament 
were also, very largely, Puritans in their religious leanings. Is it, 
then, further justifiable to assume an equally close connection 
between English Puritanism and the clothing industry? 

What men of the seventeenth century meant by “cloathing” 
was the manufacture of woolen cloth. In the early Middle Ages 
England did not weave any large amount of cloth but exported 
her raw wool for use by the looms of Flanders and Italy. In the 
course of the fifteenth century, however, she developed an impor- 
tant native cloth industry, and in the next two centuries she 
became, and has ever since remained, the maker of woolen 
cloth for most of Europe and the world. Before the Industrial 
Revolution the business was organized on what has been called 
the “putting-out” system. It was a cottage industry, controlled by 
the clothiers, a class of men who. bought the wool, “put out” the 
work in its different stages to the craftsmen: spinners, weavers, 


1 Reliquiae Baxterianae, edited by-M. Sylvester (London, 1696), 30. 
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fullers, shearmen, and the rest, and finally sold the finished 
product. The craftsmen worked in their own homes and supplied 
their own tools. 

In order to discover whether the England of the clothing in- 
dustry tended to be the England of the Puritans, we must know 
what parts of England were strongly Puritan in the years before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Unfortunately there is little 
definite evidence on this point, beyond such estimates as that of 
Baxter. We know something about the distribution of Puritan 
clergymen but almost nothing about that of Puritan laymen, 
especially those of the middle and lower classes. The best evi- 
dence, and that which will be particularly examined here, comes 
from one great event of these years—the Puritan emigration to 
the colonies of New England. A man who went to New England 
had to make a definite break with his English home, he had to 
make a long ocean voyage, and once he had reached the New 
World he became an object of interest to his descendants—cir- 
cumstances of the kind that give rise to record and history. As a 
matter of fact, the New England Puritans have been far more 
thoroughly studied than the English ones. 

Among other things, studies have been made of their English 
places of origin, the best of which is probably that of Colonel 
Banks.” He says of his investigation: 


The statements which I make here are based on the records 
of 2,158 emigrants who arrived in New England prior to 1650, 
whose English origin is positively or, in some cases, probably 
known. It comprises emigrants to the six colonies of New England 
now constituting the six states of this section of the country. 


The total number of settlers who had come to New England 
before 1650 is estimated as being fewer than 25,000. Banks begins 
by classifying his emigrants according to their English counties 


2 Charles E. Banks, “English Sources of Emigration to the New England 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century,” Massachusetts Historical Society Pro- 
ceedings, Lx (1927), 366-371. Unfortunately Banks is not as explicit as he 
ought to be in stating what material his statistics are based on, but he implies 
that it is the lists of passengers sailing for New England which were kept 
at all English ports. A large part of these are lost, but a number survive, 
mostly of the year 1635, in which numerous sailings occurred. They indicate 
the English residence of the emigrants. 
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of origin, and he finds—of course his results are here abridged— 
that the twelve counties which sent most emigrants were, in 
order, Suffolk, London and Middlesex, Essex, Norfolk, Devon, 
Kent, Somerset, Dorset, Hertford, Wiltshire, Gloucester, and 
York. Suffolk is known to have sent two hundred emigrants and 
Yorkshire fifty-eight. Banks next goes on to divide his emigrants 
by groups of counties, of which two, East Anglia (Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Essex) and the West Country (Cornwall, Devon, Som- 
erset, Dorset, Gloucester, and Wiltshire), with 537 and 504 emi- 
grants respectively, were the two most heavily represented. In 
fact, the West Country and East Anglia between them accounted 
for forty-nine per cent of the entire population of emigrants 
whose origin is known. The Midlands, between these two sec- 
tions, and the North Country, supplied far fewer emigrants for 
New England. 

To some extent, Banks’s conclusions can be confirmed by 
independent evidence—for instance, the Massachusetts towns 
named before 16go. A large number of these took their names from 
English towns from which settlers are known to have come. Of 
the English counties, Suffolk has ten such Massachusetts name- 
sakes, Essex seven, Wiltshire five, Gloucester and York four each, 
Devon, Norfolk, Kent, Lancaster, and Dorset three, and Bedford, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, and Somerset two. The distribution of 
English origins here indicated obviously differs very little from 
Banks’s findings. 

Though the manufacture of cloth was carried on to some 
extent in all parts of England, yet the industry, under the early 
Stuarts and for at least a century before, was concentrated chiefly 
in certain districts, just as industries are today.’ For instance, 
Thomas Fuller, in his Church History, names in a list of the 
counties of England which were outstanding for their clothing, 
Berkshire, Devon, Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Kent, Lanca- 
shire, Norfolk, Somerset, Suffolk, Sussex, Worcester, Westmore- 
land, and York.* There is any amount of evidence to confirm 


3 The best discussion of the geographical distribution of the clothing 
industry is that of Ephraim Lipson, History of the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries (London, 1921), 220-255. 

4 J. S. Brewer, editor, The Church History of England (Oxford, 1845), 
1, 287. 
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what he says. The clothing industry was in fact concentrated in 
three main districts. The first and most important was on the 
southeastern coast, opposite the markets of Holland and the 
rest of the continent: Norfolk with its worsteds; Suffolk and 
Essex with their “new draperies:” bays, says, and serges; London, 
the industrial and commercial capital of England; and Kent. 
The second was the West Country, where the hills and streams 
supplied the water power for fulling mills: Gloucester, Wiltshire, 
and Somerset, with the neighboring counties from Devon in the 
West to Berkshire in the East. The third was in the North: York- 
shire—that is, the clothing district of the West Riding and the 
country lying next the West Riding; the district around Man- 
chester in Lancashire; and Kendal in Westmoreland. The north- 
ern clothing district tended to specialize in cotton, but what 
was called cotton in those days was in reality a form of woolen 
cloth of the nature of frieze. Of other parts of England, Fuller 
said: “Observe we here, that mid-England, Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Cambridge, having most of wool, have least of 
clothing therein.” 

Of the three great clothing districts, two contributed heavily 
to the Puritan emigration to New England. East Anglia, together 
with London and Kent, was of course preéminent. New England 
might properly have been called New East Anglia. But the 
clothing counties of the West—Devon, Gloucester, and Wiltshire— 
are high in any list of contributors. Dorset was perhaps more 
prominent as a source of emigration than it was as a place of 
manufactures, though much cloth was made there, especially 
about Sherborne and Dorchester, and Dorset spinners spun yarn 
for the rest of the West.5 Only the North, among the clothing dis- 
tricts, failed to send a mass of emigrants, but those it did send were 
important, for the first native cloth manufacture in the new colony 
was set up by Yorkshire men. Master Ezekiel Rogers, who had 
preached at Rowley in Yorkshire, led a band of colonists to New 
England from Bradford Vale and elsewhere in the West Riding,® 
who in 1638 founded the town of Rowley, Massachusetts. Edward 


5 Victoria County History: Dorset (London, 1908), 1, 360. 

6 See G. A. Moriarty, “Social and Geographic Origins of the Founders 
of Massachusetts,” in A. B. Hart, Commonwealth History of Massachusetts 
(New York, 1927), 1, 57 ff. 
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Johnson, in his Wonder-working Providence, says of the men of 
Rowley: 


These people being very industrious every way, soone built 
many houses, to the number of about threescore families, and 
were the first people that set upon making of Cloth in this West- 
ern World; for which end they built a fulling mill, and caused 
their little-ones to be very diligent in spinning cotten wooll, many 
of them having been clothiers in England, till their zeal to pro- 
mote the Gospel of Christ caused them to wander. . . .7 


An interesting incidental detail is the large number of early 
towns in New England which were named after important 
clothing towns in the old country. Ipswich, Sudbury, and Had- 
leigh in Suffolk; Dedham and Braintree in Essex; Bridgwater 
and Taunton in Somerset; Andover, Bradford, Marlborough, 
Newbury, and Sherborne in other counties, all important clothing 
towns, gave their names to settlements in Massachusetts. These 
are only a few of the towns which might be mentioned. 

Thus Richard Baxter's observation, that among the people 
who supported Parliament at the opening of the Civil War were 
many from “those Corporations and Countries which depend 
on Cloathing and such Manufactures,” has confirmation in the 
parallel evidence of the English origins of the New England 
Puritans. It is also confirmed, though in a less statistical way, by 
what we know of the historical prominence of East Anglia as 
the most important clothing district and at the same time the 
most important source of Puritan sentiment and leadership. Less 
important, but more striking as an example, was southeastern 
Lancashire, the country around Manchester. Like East Anglia, - 
it was both a clothing district and a Puritan and Parliamentary 
stronghold. Yet the rest of Lancashire, the northern and western 
part of the county, maintained its traditional and agricultural 
society, untouched by industry, and not only was not Puritan 
but, as if in reaction against Manchester, was the most strongly 
Roman Catholic part of England.® 


7 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in 
New England, W. F. Poole, editor (Andover, 1867), 129. 

8 See F. Walker, Historical Geography of Southwest Lancashire before 
the Industrial Revolution (Chetham Society, Manchester, 1939). 
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Another question now comes up. if the emigration to New 
England drew heavily on the cloth-manviaciuring districts, the 
state of the clothing industry in the early days of the seven- 
teenth century is evidently something to be studied. As a matter 
of fact, the industry seems to have been involved in a series of 
depressions. Trouble began in 1614. England had always ex- 
ported a large amount of “white cloth”—raw cloth which had not 
been dressed and dyed—to be finished in the Low Countries. 
English statesmen had long felt that native workmen should get 
the advantage of this finishing trade. Accordingly, in 1614, by the 
terms of a project promoted by Alderman Cockayne of London, 
the export of undyed and undressed cloths was prohibited; the 
charter of the company of Merchant Adventurers, which had 
exported the cloth in the past, was revoked; and a new company 
was formed under the leadership of Cockayne, to which was 
given a patent for dyeing cloth. The result was what might have 
been expected. The Dutch took up the challenge of a trade war, 
prohibiting the importation of dyed and dressed cloth from 
England. The cloth finished by Cockayne’s company was found 
to be worse and dearer than that finished in Holland. Trade 
went to pieces, so that in 1617 the scheme had to be abandoned 
and the former arrangements restored.® 

The troubles of the cloth trade, however, were not over. It 
could not recover at once from its shock. In May, 1620, the first 
reports of a severe depression reached the Privy Council,” but 
the crisis did not come until two years later. In the early months 
of 1622 complaints of the decay of trade were sent from Essex, 
Suffolk, Somerset, Gloucester, Wiltshire, and other clothing 
districts.‘ A letter of February 16 in that year asserted: “Money 
is very scarce; in the clothing counties, the poor have assembled 
in troops of forty and fifty, and gone to the houses of the rich and 
demanded meat and money, which has been given through fear; 
they have also taken provisions in the markets.” 12 On April 22 


® Lipson, 101; Astrid Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth 
Trade (London, 1927). 

10 Lipson, 109; Friis, 384. 

11 Calendar of State Papers: Domestic, 1619-1623 (London, 1858; herein- 
after Calendar), passim. 

12 Calendar, 1619-1623, 346. 
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the Council sent letters to the high sheriffs and justices of the 
peace in several counties, ordering them to send two clothiers 
from each county to London by May 2, to confer on the state 
of the cloth trade with the Merchant Adventurers and others.'* 
The committee met and on June 22 reported to the Council, 
finding several chief causes for the decay of trade, including the 
opening of war in Germany—the Thirty Years War.’* Recom- 
mendations were made, but no important action was taken, and 
the industry seems to have recovered in some measure. 

But not for long. Beginning in the spring of 1629 and continu- 
ing well into 1631, another storm of complaints reached the 
Council from the clothing districts: Essex, Suffolk, Berkshire, 
Gloucester, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset. For instance, 
on April 19, 1631, the Justices of the Peace of Essex, sitting at 
Chelmsford, wrote to the Council as follows: 


The poor suffer much in respect of the high prices of corn, 
yet they are in far greater misery in the most populous parts of 
the country, by reason that the clothiers forbear to set the weavers 
on work, alleging that they have already disbursed more than 
they are able, and that their cloths lie upon their hands, which has 
occasioned many complaints of the poor weavers, and a more 
than ordinary resort of them unto the Justices at their present 
Sessions.¢ 


As late as May 4, 1637, certain baymakers of Coggeshall, Bocking, 
and Braintrec, in Essex, petitioned the Council, complaining of 
the multitude of poor and of the decay of trading, which had 
compelled many former workmasters to become workmen." 
Large numbers of the emigrants to New England came from . 
the clothing counties. And there were depressions in the clothing 
trade during some of the years, at least, during which the emigra- 
tion was taking place. It is clear that on these facts a historian 
might found a special form of James Truslow Adams’s economic 


13 Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1621-1623 (London, 1932), 190. 

14 Calendar, 1619-1623, 410. 

15 Calendar, 1629-1631 (London,~- 1860) and 1631-1633 (London, 1862), 
passim. 

16 Calendar, 1631-1633, 14. 

17 Calendar, 1637 (London, 1868), 64. 
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interpretation of the emigration."* He might argue that the 
colonists were driven out of England by a trade depression. In 
this connection there are further facts to be considered. Robert 
Reyce, a clergyman of Suffolk, wrote about 1618 a Breviary 
which is in effect a description of Suffolk—of one of the counties, 
that is, which furnished most men for New England. Reyce 
commented: 


It is by common experience tried, upon what reason I know 
nott, that in those parts of this shire, where the clothiers doe 
dwell or have dwelled, there are found the greatest number of 
the poor, and in other parts where the meaner sort doe practise 
spinning of thred linnen and other such like womens imployments 
are nothing so many poor.” 


In short, a common belief in Suffolk at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was that the clothing districts were also 
districts full of poor. Again, John White, the famous Puritan 
minister of Dorchester in Dorset, and one of the men who did 
most to further the colonization of New England, published in 
1630 his pamphlet called John White’s Planters’ Plea, in which he 
powerfully advocated the founding of new settlements. In this 
pamphlet White observed: “Many among us live without employ- 
ment, either wholly, or in the greatest part (especially if there 
happen any interruption of trade, as of late was manifested not 
onely in Essex, but in most parts of the Land. ...” 2° White, who 
must have been thinking of the depression which began in 1629, 
went on to use the fact of unemployment as an argument for emi- 
gration. Finally, we actually hear of English clothiers leaving for 
New England. On March 17, 1638, William, Lord Maynard, 
wrote to Archbishop Laud from Ashdon in Essex, saying that a 
certain Mr. Nevill had told him of the intention of divers clothiers 
of great trading to go suddenly into New England and that he 
heard daily of incredible numbers of persons of very good abilities 
who had sold their fands and were upon their departure thence.*" 


18 J. T. Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston, 1921), 121 ff. 

19 Lord Francis Hervey, editor, Suffolk in the XVIIth Century: The 
Breviary of Suffolk by Robert Reyce, 1618 (London, 1902), 57. 

20 John White’s Planters’ Plea (facsimile), M. H. Saville, editor (Rock- 
port, Massachusetts, 1930), 17. 

21 Calendar of State Papers: Colonial, 1574-1660 (London, 1911), 266. 
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In this connection a further point may be of interest. Anyone 
who studies the Winthrop Papers from the point of view of a so- 
cial historian will be struck by the closeness of the connection 
of this Suffolk family with Suffolk’s great industry. Adam Win- 
throp, the grandfather of the future Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay, was master of the Clothworkers’ Company of London. His 
son Adam took as his second wife a clothier’s daughter, and 
she was John Winthrop’s mother. In his diary there are many 
references to clothiers and clothworkers. John’s sister Jane mar- 
ried a clothier. In short the Winthrops were typical members of 
the industrial aristocracy.?? 

In spite of all these facts, the theory that the emigrants were 
driven to the New World by a trade depression in the Old is 
probably too great a simplification. This statement does not mean 
that economic factors can be disregarded in describing the found- 
ing of the Puritan colonies. It means only that a number of other 
factors must be considered at the same time. Many weavers and 
clothiers are known to have settled in New England, but there 
were many settlers of other crafts and professions.7* The English 
counties which sent considerable bodies of men to New England 
sent something like a cross-section of their population. Of course 
this fact does not by itself rule out the economic interpretation. 
If there was a depression in the clothing districts, other classes 
of the population besides the cloth-workers would be affected. 
The question is: Did people come to New England from the 
clothing districts because the clothing districts were poor or 
because the clothing districts were Puritan? And the observation 
which can be made at once is that the clothing districts tended . 
to be centers of Puritanism long before the depressions in the 
clothing trade and remained so long after the depressions were 
over. Indeed, they were zealous in the cause of religious reform 
long before the word Puritan itself had any meaning. Two of 
these districts, East Anglia and the West Country, were just the 
districts in which Lollardry made most headway at the end of 


22 Winthrop Papers, Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(Boston, 1929-). 
23 See C. H. Pope, The Pioneers of Massachusetts (Boston, 1900), 523-524. 
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the fourteenth and in the fifteenth century.** In those days East 
Anglia and the West Country were already centers of the expand- 
ing clothing industry. 

The direct influence of economic disturbances, depression, and 
unemployment may have had some importance in determining 
the emigration to the colonies of New England. It did not deter- 
mine why certain districts of Old England were inclined toward 
Puritanism and other movements for reform in religion. Here, 
on the other hand, the indirect influence of economic conditions 
must have been of the first importance—the effect of manufac- 
tures in giving a particular character to the social order as a 
whole, which made that social order particularly liable to new 
religious movements. The question of this influence is the question 
that remains. Why should a certain kind of society, a society 
of small villages and towns, half-industrial, half-agricultural, a 
society of cottage manufactures organized on the putting-out 
system, a society of clothiers and cloth-workers, capitalists, and 
craftsmen—why should such a society have been more liable to 
infection with a new religious movement than the more purely 
agricultural society which remained in many parts of England? 
Perhaps it is better to ask the question in another form: Why 
should such a society have been more liable to abandon its 
ancient religion? Perhaps, instead of putting the question in terms 
of the society itself, it is better to put it in terms of the relation 
of the society to the larger society of which it was a part: What 
was there in the relation between this society and the society of 
England in general which made the former liable to abandon 
the established English religion? 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the clothing 
industry was the single great industry of England. But why was 
industrial England Puritan England? We may cite Unwin’s state- 
ment in his history of the industries of Suffolk: 


The industrial history of Suffolk falls into three well-defined 
periods. ...In the first period, which may be reckoned as lasting 
from about the beginning of the fourteenth century to about 
the middle of the seventeenth, the counties of the south-east coast 


24 G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London, 1929), 
Chapter vm. 
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became the chief manufacturing district of England....It was 
not by mere accident that the social discontent which found ex- 
pression in the rising of 1381 should have blazed most fiercely 
in the eastern counties. From that time to the Civil War those 
counties held that kind of political hegemony based on pre- 
eminence which is now enjoyed by the cities of the Midlands and 
the North. The pre-eminence was, of course, a purely relative 
one. The actual number engaged in Suffolk was almost certainly 
not higher than at the present day. Even the proportion of the 
population fully engaged in industry as compared with that 
engaged in agriculture was probably never an greater than it 
is now. It was that proportion, as contrasted with the proportion 
obtaining in other counties of contemporary England, which gave 
a special character to the East Anglia of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. From that point of view we may consider the 
manufacture of woollen cloth as the dominating feature of this 
period of the economic history of Suffolk, though the industry 
never established itself outside the south-western part of the 
county.”5 


Such a statement has much to suggest. We can find many further 
hints in Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism and in Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
But the problem of why an industrial society is a society prone 
to the adoption of certain novelties in religion is nowhere near 
to being solved. Certainly it appears early in history. It is not 
peculiar to the age of the Reformation and the Wars of Religion. 
Haskins says that the existence of heresy in the industrial centers 
of northern France and Flanders can be traced back at least as 
far as the eleventh century. The chief form of heresy was the 
Manichean, and “so popular did the dualistic doctrines become .- 
among the weavers that the name textor became a synonym for 
heretic. .. .” 2° Of course religious movements appear in many 
kinds of social conditions besides those of industry. The problem 
stated here is only part of a larger one. 


25 Victoria County History: Suffolk (London, 1911), 1, 32. 

26 C. H. Haskins, Studies in Mediaval Culture (London, 1929), 198. Fal- 
staff's remark (Henry IV, Part I, Act Il, Sc. 4): “I would I were a weaver; I 
could sing psalms or anything,” may spring from a contemporary belief that 
clothworkers were likely to be Puritans in religion. But it may refer to 
nothing more than a weavers’ custom of singing at their work. See also Ben 
Jonson’s The Silent Woman, Act III, Sc. 2. 
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So You're Seeing New England! By Clara E. Laughlin. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1940. Pp. x, 560. $2.50.) 


What to See and Do in New England. By George W. Seaton. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1940. Pp. xvi, 302. $3.00.) 


It is a little land. George Seaton writes in his rather catalogued 
survey that the whole of New England could be put into Mis- 
souri, with enough space left over for two more Rhode Islands. 
But it is a land packed tight with places to journey to, and this 
year, with European travel cut off, packed tight with journeyers, 
too. They do not lack guides. The addiction of New Englanders to 
pen and paper has been exceeded only by their affection for their 
land. They have described it in poetic detail which has been 
scientifically minute. The result is that their roads are not only 
their roads but the roads fixed by their writings in the memories 
and imaginations of us all. 

Contemporary New England may have fallen on a literary 
silence. The old writers may not be read so frequently now. 
But a good many of us who come from regions far from New 
England had our heads, when they were young, packed with 
Pilgrims and Minutemen as well as China traders, abolitionists, 
and philosophers. They are still in our heads, and their land is 
familiar to a great many more than have set foot upon it. The 
tourist business, which is by no means new among the Yankees, 
has in recent years grown at a faster pace than the textile business 
has fallen. Maybe it takes its place. Certainly it is an industry 
at last, even if it is the industry of selling the past and prettiness 
to strangers who are by no means all as pleasant as they are 
profitable. 

These two guides are both valuable additions to an increasing 
company. Probably the first writers who described New England 
were guidebook writers for those who followed them. Certainly 
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one of the Timothy Dwights, who seemed to be more often in 
motion on New England’s roads than in action as President of 
Yale, made the records of his journeys guides for any who wished 
to follow him. More recently, in this land in which independence 
has sometimes been harder to find than the WPA, that agency 
has prepared excellent formal guides of all the six states. For 
those who can carry a young library while they travel these are 
still the best guides available, I think. But for the man or woman 
moving to see as much as possible with as little luggage as pos- 
sible, Clara E. Laughlin and George Seaton have provided 
serviceable single volumes, each covering the entire region. 

Mr. Seaton is a practical man who has made a practical book. 
He not only tells what to see and do but how much to pay hotels 
and what to buy for those who stayed at home. It is a good, 
uninspired, factual book. But if you want company as well as 
conscientious directions, Miss Laughlin’s is the book to take 
along. She is not only a guide but a personality, as all the best 
guides must be. She not only knows where the famous Revolu- 
tionary tavern is; she «Iso tells, as she points it out, some lively 
stories about it and the people who ate and drank and lived 
there. She entertains, and she does not stop entertaining when 
she also preaches occasional little sermons to the effect that tour- 
ists ought to carry their manners with them when they ride up 
strangers’ roads. Altogether she is a gay lady and a sensible one, 
as is demonstrated not only by the content of her book but by 
its size, which will fit into either a pocket or a handbag. 

Neither of these books is by any means a complete guide to 
New England. Miss Laughlin only waves a casual hand at the 
big northern Maine county of Aroostook, which is bigger than 
Connecticut. She scarcely mentions the biggest city in New 
Hampshire, Manchester, where Amoskeag’s collapse was perhaps 
the greatest single tragedy in the region’s recent past. Mr. Seaton 
misses fewer places but tells less about them and with less liveli- 
ness. I prefer Miss Laughlin—in fact I like her very much as a 
human being who has put more of herself than of mileposts in 
her book. I like the fact that she is interested in Sacco and 
Vanzetti as well as in johnnycakes, in Emerson anecdotes as well 
as in Emerson relics. As one traveler contemplating another, 
I know she would be good company on any ride. Her book is; 
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and its human, lively, personal quality gives it the definite su- 
periority which it possesses. If every traveler had both her grand 
curiosity and her great good sense, touring in America would be 
more than motion, and the tourist business would be less pain 
for profit and more profit in pleasantness. Those who move and 
those who wait would all be better friends in a more under- 
standing land. 
JONATHAN DANIELS. 

Raleigh, North Carolina. 


A Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke College: The Evolution of 
an Educational Ideal. By Arthur C. Cole. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Published for Mt. Holyoke College. 1940. 
Pp. viii, 426. $4.00.) 


There is significance in the fact that the centennial history of 
a woman's college should be written by a professor of history in 
the graduate school of Western Reserve University and published 
by the Yale University Press. This juxtaposition of three types 
of educational institution emphasizes the fact that the first 
century of higher education for women has established the 
woman's college as a recognized part of the complicated system 
of higher education in America. 

This is an impression which was not only intended by the 
Mount Holyoke faculty committee members who asked Professor 
Cole to write the book, but is amply supported by the content 
of the story he tells. 

Mount Holyoke Seminary was a pioneer type of educational 
institution, “the first attempt ... made to advance female educa- 
tion by public beneficence.” Like all new ventures in education, 
it was not only an innovation but the outgrowth of what went 
before. Mary Lyon was both product and producer of several 
private seminaries, and her experience shaped the policy and 
program of the new one. Her wide acquaintance with the edu- 
cational leaders of the Connecticut Valley made it easy to in- 
corporate ideas from the men’s colleges as well as the seminaries. 
As Professor Cole puts it, 
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Mary Lyon’s pioneer venture in the Connecticut Valley stood 
out ar we apm y among the female seminaries of the day. It 
avoided the weaknesses of other institutions, of which educational 
leaders were conscious, of trying to teach too many subjects 
and therefore failing to teach much in any one. It avoided a mis- 
placed emphasis upon ornamental studies, especially upon what 
Emma Willard and Catharine Beecher regarded as the fripperies 
of filigree. It set advanced standards for entrance, both in age 
and in subject matter. It offered a program of courses that com- 
bined the more substantial offerings of the better type of female 


seminary with many of the educational features of the colleges 
for men. 


If Mount Holyoke borrowed ideas it also contributed new ones 
which exerted wide influence on other educational institutions. 
For instance, in an era of manual-training schools, designed to 
teach students manual arts, Miss Lyon made it plain that “it is 
no part of the design of this seminary ...to teach young ladies 
domestic work. This branch of education is exceedingly impor- 
tant, but a literary institution is not the place to gain it. Home is 
the proper place for the daughters of our country to be taught 
on this subject; and the mother is the appropriate teacher.” The 
reliance on students for domestic work was recognized, however, 
as an educational asset. As Miss Lyon put it, “. . . it [the domestic 
department] brings a kind of atmosphere very important for 
literary pursuits. These regulations give an air of hominess and 
happiness.” 

The general plan of the Seminary was the pattern for so many 
institutions that Mount Holyoke is claimed as the source of in- 
spiration for women’s colleges from coast to coast. Its trustees, 
its faculty members, its graduates, saw that what they did was 
good, and they spread the idea far and wide. 

Readers of Professor Cole’s book will appreciate the sympa- 
thetic candor with which he describes the weaknesses of Mount 
Holyoke’s strengths. Judged by modern standards, there is no 
doubt that students were over-regulated, under-fed and under- 
warmed, too pious, too cloistered at certain epochs of its history. 
It was refreshing, however, to be’ reminded by the author that in 
the "30's, when Mount Holyoke was being founded, the “Yale 
code declared: ‘No student shall go a sailing without permission 
first obtained of the President’ ” and that “Even the more worldly 
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Harvard undergraduates were forbidden in a lengthy code of 
college statutes to smoke in public, to go walking on Sunday, to 
attend the theatre, and the like.” 

The fact that Professor Cole does not minimize the weakness 
of the “Dark Ages” of Mount Holyoke’s century adds conviction 
to his demonstration of the light which burned bright through 
its other epochs. If the early days were cloistered and isolated 
from almost all but ecclesiastical currents off the campus, it is 
equally true that the Nineties were gay and that the modern 
college responded quickly and realistically to problems of peace 
and war and other world issues and broke forever from its clois- 
tered seclusion. 

Every institution has its own distinctive character, and gradu- 
ates of Mount Holyoke will welcome the unique aspects of this 
history of their Alma Mater. Some of them will differ with the 
author, no doubt, in the amount of emphasis they would put on 
the influence of certain personalities and policies. But this is not 
entirely a graduates’ history. An equally interesting aspect of the 
book is its typicalness. The eastern women’s colleges founded 
in the ‘60's and "70's might be expected to find some similarity 
between their history and that of the pioneer of a preceding 
generation. They will surely find it, especially in the later chap- 
ters reporting the many activities planned and executed as inter- 
collegiate ventures. 

There can be endless amicable argument about who copied 
whom. Do the later colleges owe more to Mount Holyoke because 
the Seminary had proved the value of higher education to women, 
or does Mount Holyoke owe more to them because they dem- 
onstrated the possibility of a recognized collegiate status? Fortu- 
nately, the matter could be argued now in unalloyed good humor, 
if anyone cared to waste his time. The point is worth mentioning 
as antidote to the historically interesting but embarrassing com- 
ments made by Professor Cole about the hearing on the bill in- 
troduced in 1888 to change Mount Holyoke from a Seminary 
to a college. 


After the friends of the proposed bill had been heard, Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard, whom the Lowell Courier 
shortly identified as “the new husband of Miss Freeman, who so 
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recently left Wellesley,” appeared in opposition to the granting 
of the petition. He argued that Mount Holyoke did not have the 
requisite facilities or funds to become a college. He was fol- 
lowed by two members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
Miss Marian Talbot, a graduate of Boston University, and Miss 
Florence M. Cushing of Vassar, who used similar arguments and 
who further suggested that the state owed something to the 
institutions to which it had already granted the right to confer 
degrees. 

The opposition, then, emanated from persons who more or 
less directly represented rival institutions; under the circum- 
stances such an attitude seemed extremely ungracious. 


The story of Mount Holyoke is the story of any college, the 
account of great and less than great teachers dealing with alert 
and less than alert students. Mount Holyoke and all other col- 
leges faced problems of finance and of curricular and extracur- 
ricular adaptation to a changing social situation. Like all other 
colleges, Mount Holyoke developed its distinctive traditions, its 
characteristic customs, its noteworthy and influential leaders. 
Any student of American educational institutions will find this 
a revealing story of how one of the foremost among them rounded 
out a century. 

Professor Cole has written a big book—literally as well as 
figuratively. It is a good but ponderous-looking volume. Never 
mind. Once inside the cover the reader moves on so rapidly that 
he is glad there are 343 pages. Notes are relegated to a convenient 
appendix, and the book is well indexed. It serves, therefore, not 
only for reading but for reference and is a real contribution to 
the history of the American educational scene. 

Mivprep H. MCAFEE. 
Wellesley College. 


The Feminine Fifties. By Fred Lewis Pattee. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 339. $3.00.) 
Here Professor Pattee, working with a fascinating problem 


which has interested him for many years, attempts to find, in the 
widely read literature of the years 1850-1860, significant phases 
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of the life that it reflects. For example, when he comes to deal 
with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, he says, “I shall consider the book 
only as it throws light upon the characteristics of the 1850's. 
And no book ever written enlightens the period more.” This is 
the start of a highly suggestive chapter which explores such 
matters as the reception of this famous novel, its technique as 
fiction and as propaganda, and its translation to the stage. This 
chapter, such others as “The Second Flowering of New Eng- 
land” and “A D—d Mob of Scribbling Women,” and a number 
of sections of chapters throughout the study, give real insight 
into the life that both stimulated popular writings and assured 
their success. Thus this readable treatise on literary sensations 
which have heretofore been rather vaguely described makes 
more understandable the sentiment, the sweetness, and the melo- 
drama of the pre-Civil War decade. 

The volume as a whole, however, does not come up to its 
best sections. Its weaknesses are suggested by a section of the 
final chapters summarizing events at the end of the fifties. The 
Panama Railroad began to operate—so runs the summary—, a 
huge steamboat was built, Heenan fought Sayers in the prize 
ring, the Prince of Wales visited America. Then—“in 1856 the 
Republican Party had been organized and two years later had 
occurred the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates. Then had come 
the election of Abraham Lincoln and the secession of the South- 
ern states.” 

In a sense, this section is a kind of caricature which empha- 
sizes the faults of the study as a whole. What, one asks, is the 
connection between the first six events and the last? And how 
does the adjective “feminine” possibly apply to all the happen- 
ings? Both inquiries, as Mr. Pattee himself indicates, are perti- 
nent. In his preface, he says that his purpose is to answer the 
question, “What caused the colossal explosion we call the Civil 
War?” and in his first chapter he recognizes that it is his duty to 
demonstrate that the adjective “feminine” “covers completely 
ten years of American history.” 

If, however, after summarizing this book, one adds, “And so 
there was a great war between the states,” one will be guilty of 
a non sequitur. Too many germane matters are almost completely 
neglected—the great economic struggles of the decade, the politi- 
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cal maneuvering, and the struggles of leaders which were preludes 
to the conflict. The South and the Middle West, undoubtedly 
quite important in the alignment of forces, get only casual 
glances. And the foibles of fashion in living and literature which 
the author describes with loving detail are rather tenuously 
connected with the war. Sometimes Mr. Pattee records these 
phenomena without bothering to show their relation to the 
coming contest, and too often he is satisfied with finding very 
questionable connections. “Thus the 1850's,” he writes, for in- 
stance, “emotionalism in the saddle,” and then goes on, “Before 
revolution, always it comes.” But emotionalism, a reader cannot 
help recalling, may do as much to prevent a revolution as to 
start one. 

The reader may also doubt that Mr. Pattee has found exactly 
the right adjective to describe his decade. When, in his opening 
chapter, the author indicates that for him there is no inconsistency 
in calling the period fervid, fevered, furious, fatuous, fertile, and 
therefore, somehow, feminine, he gives rise to the suspicion that 
for him the word feminine must have more connotations than it 
does for most people. The suspicion grows as the author contin- 
ues, seeming to stretch his epithet to mean a host of things. Fur- 
thermore, time after time, he finds himself treating something— 
a piece of great literature, say—which he can classify only as a 
revolt against the time. The 1855 Leaves of Grass, for instance, 
though he toys with the perverse notion that it is feminine, in 
the end he sees as “revolt from the New England florists, from 
Harvard standards, from imported Victorian refinement.” 

So many exceptions to the feminism of the era crop up, as a 
matter of fact, that, recalling others, one realizes that an almost - 
equally sound volume called The Masculine Fifties might con- 
ceivably be written. To be sure, the author of such a study might 
say, the hoop-skirted scribblers of the pre-war years managed to 
write a great mass of sugary literature. But the books were read 
chiefly by women; they were perused in idle hours, and they 
were not even vaguely connected with action by the ladies who 
perused them. Further, it was not the female but the male who 
ran the affairs of the nation. If, then, the taste and feelings of 
the real rulers are to be found in what they made popular, it will 
be well to pay far more attention than Mr. Pattee does to the 
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melodramatic tales beloved by the men of the day—these and 
the shaggy humorous writings of the Southwest and the Far 
West, written by males, for males, and largely about males. 

Perhaps the truth of the matter is that this decade, after all, 
was as paradoxical as most other decades—perhaps more so, since 
there was at the time such a notable mingling of soprano voices 
with deep growling basses. This book is a useful study of the 
high-pitched notes on the score. 

WALTER BLArr. 

University of Chicago. 


Calvin Coolidge: The Man from Vermont. By Claude M. Fuess. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An Atlantic Monthly Press Pub- 
lication. 1940. Pp. xii, 522. $4.75.) 


The road which brought Dr. Fuess to the biography of Calvin 
Coolidge led through his two-volume Daniel Webster and his 
later history of Amherst College. The influence of both works 
appears in the Coolidge study. Of the two the Amherst is most 
important. Dr. Fuess not only describes the college days of his 
hero in such a way as to reproduce the atmosphere of the cam- 
pus; he never permits the reader to forget that Calvin Coolidge 
was all his life an Amherst man, and that his two closest friends 
in his years of power, Dwight Morrow and Frank Stearns, were 
fellow alumni. Dr. Fuess does not, however, forget that Coolidge 
was a Vermonter, and the biographer has supplemented a first- 
hand association with the people who make up the Plymouth 
community by studying well the penetrating descriptions of 
Walter Hard. If the book has a theme beyond the narrative of 
the years of Coolidge, it is the saga of a North-of-Boston Yankee 
whose shrewd and narrow individualism was deepened at Am- 
herst by Professor Gorman’s religious philosophy of service, rising 
to the heights of political power but never achieving breadth 
either of cultivation or of thought. The final paragraph of the 
biography sets forth the author's conclusions. “Among Calvin 
Coolidge’s fine qualities, two stand out above others—common 
sense and sound character. He embodied the spirit and hopes of 
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the middle class, could interpret their longings and express their 
opinions. That he did represent the genius of the average is the 
most convincing proof of his strength. Perhaps, in a democracy, 
such men make the most trustworthy leaders.” 

Dr. Fuess has done a thorough study. His aim has been to 
achieve a just appraisal. The biography avoids both hero-worship 
and de-bunking. The author deals primarily with the activities 
and the characteristics of his subject. The result is a portrait 
which emphasizes detail. It is a convincing study of character 
and personality. The picture, however, is somewhat flat; the 
background, with two exceptions, is inadequately filled in. A 
fellow alumnus with Coolidge, Dr. Fuess has used the familiar 
Amherst background to make singularly effective the chapter 
on his hero’s undergraduate days. And because the Coolidge 
career turned on the Boston police strike, the author has made 
an exhaustive study of that controversial event. As a result, 
Coolidge appears in an excellent chapter which the reviewer 
ventures to predict will become the standard account of the 
strike, as one among many actors in an exciting drama. When 
Coolidge moves to the national stage, however, the author be- 
comes less sure. It is true that Dr. Fuess presents the facts of the 
president’s career with meticulous accuracy. He also gives illus- 
trations of favorable and adverse comment. He even calls atten- 
tion to the paradox suggested by the manifest popularity of 
Coolidge, whose moral standards were those of the Victorian 
Age, in a raucous prohibition decade when most observers were 
assuming that for America the lid was off. But in spite of this 
latter interesting detail of the portrait, Coolidge as president 
lives in a shadow world so far as his share in making the history ~ 
of the republic is concerned. For a study of the movements of 
underlying currents in national life during the Coolidge years 
the reader must turn to other books. 

One of the characteristics of the biography is its evidence of 
good taste. Because Mrs. Coolidge still lives and probably because 
she would have it so, the figure of the wife of Calvin Coolidge 
is kept in the background. Although the book emphasizes details 
of the personal life of the man, it gives only occasional sugges- 
tions of his home. The Coolidges appear as a family only on the 
occasion of the death of the young Calvin. In contrast with this 
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reticence is one of the outstanding contributions of the book. 
This is the detailed story of one of the most amazing friendships 
in American history, that between Frank W. Stearns and Calvin 
Coolidge. It is a central theme of the biography and is magnifi- 
cently done. 

RALPH H. GABRIEL. 
Yale University. 


New England Comes Back. By Lawrence Dame. With an Intro- 
duction by Stewart H. Holbrook. (New York: Random House. 
1940. Pp. xii, 319. $2.75.) 


A Southerner Discovers New England. By Jonathan Daniels. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. x, 398. $3.00.) 


A bombshell exploded in New England five years ago when an 
astonished audience at Bowdoin heard what a Middle Westerner 
thought about New England. Now that the adjectives in this 
speech are being used as campaign material against Secretary 
Wallace, it is timely for New Englanders to recall the substance 
of what he said. The battle of the cotton textile industry against 
processing taxes was at its height when he pointed out that the 
protective tariff, a government favor, had built up New England 
industries. Now those industries were kicking about other sec- 
tions getting government help—sections like the South, which 
had been exploited by the tariff. New Englanders one hundred 
years ago would have done better, he said; a good part of the 
trouble is due to the flabbiness of the third and fourth genera- 
tions. If the textile industry has piled up unsalable surplus stocks, 
why, he asked, doesn’t New England ingenuity and brains create 
new industries and produce goods consumers really want, at a 
price they can pay? 

What New England ingenuity has created is the subject of New 
England Comes Back, by Lawrence Dame. In 1935, says Mr. 
Dame, New England saw the rest of the country gasping and 
wondering what to do. The Yankees went to work. Absentee and 
playboy management were weeded out. A new ideal of efficient 
management began attracting new industries and holding the 
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few that were left. Although Secretary Wallace is not mentioned, 
this book makes it appear that his advice was followed from 
the time he gave it. 

The results of this resurgence are unfortunately obscured by 
the book’s lack of structure. In illustrating Yankee ingenuity 
Mr. Dame takes up some fifty ingenious enterprises in less than 
fifteen pages. Too often he tries to prove by a mere catalog of 
solvent businessmen that New England business has come back. 
Successive chapters on chemurgy, the hurricane, eating-places, 
research, and the Morgan horse are confusing rather than cumu- 
lative. His efforts to cram in so many aspects of contemporary 
New England life have led him into some fields where he is not 
too much at home. His suggestion that farmers’ cooperatives 
are an extension of New England neighborliness is all at sea. 

Mr. Dame points out that the true vitality of New England 
comes from manufacturing industries. The story of successful 
Yankee manufacturing enterprises is one that needs telling, and 
in chapters like “Up Aviation” and “Fish Go West” Mr. Dame 
tells it well. He talks much about New England skill, thrift, in- 
genuity, and hard work. When he takes adequate space to treat 
his subject, these virtues come to life. 

These Yankee virtues are a legend in the South, and in A 
Southerner Discovers New England Jonathan Daniels sets out 
to see whether they are facts. If they are facts, he wants to explore 
the possibility that in spite of them the Yankees may be in a 
serious condition. Are the people meeting change? Is there the 
softness of men living on the fat their fathers have accumulated? 

A New Englander may be pardoned the suspicion that these 
are the things Mr. Daniels would like to find, and for his sake - 
it is too bad that he did not make his trip in 1935. Even in 1940 
serious conditions are not hard to find. In New England Comes 
Back Mr. Dame finds signs of renaissance even in the Boston Art 
Club. Mr. Daniels finds serious conditions in equally unlikely 
places, social cleavage in Concord, Massachusetts, where the poor 
and well-to-do attend different churches, and the color line in 
Nantucket, where only ninety-two per cent of the population is 
white. Even towns that have come far since 1935, can be shown to 
be in bad shape compared with 1920. New England people are 
meeting change by attracting new industries in ways that seem to 
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him remarkably like the tactics of some Southern towns. Indus- 
tries are being drawn from outside New England, and from one 
New England state to another, by subsidies and the offer of 
cheaper and more docile labor. National wage and hour laws 
would help to correct this. Mr. Daniels would agree with Secre- 
tary Wallace that if grandpa’s mill got its start making uniforms 
for the Boys in Blue it is illogical to complain about government 
help to the millhand and the farmer. And yet he suggests that 
wage and hour laws may be a sort of inland tariff to protect New 
England industry from Southern competition. Formal education 
worries him because the men who built New England industry 
learned the world from wharves and mills while their descendents 
who went to Harvard are losing mills to Jews who did not go to 
Harvard. 

Mr. Daniels rides high and wide through New England, talk- 
ing to everyone, asking questions, and making comments. He is 
a charming guest, likes our Republican governors, our financiers, 
and Vermonters, and in spite of the poverty he finds he envies 
us our wealth and education. It is sad to report that for all his 
Southern prejudice he has given us a lively and thought-provok- 
ing travel diary. 

Neither Mr. Daniels’ book nor Mr. Dame’s nor both of them 
together give the whole picture of New England. A reader might 
gather from Mr. Daniels that the typical New England farmer 
was an industrial casualty under the wing of the Federal Farm 
Security Administration, and from Mr. Dame that he was a 
fugitive from Wall Street experimenting with white-face cattle. 
Not all our new industries are drawn by subsidies any more than 
they are all created by native skill and ingenuity. New England 
has come back. So has the country as a whole. We can learn 
much from the intelligent Southerner, Middle Westerner, or 
Yankee who looks at New England. But to find how much of 
our recovery, our skill, our poverty, and our prejudice is unique 
to New England and how much is common to our national life 
we shall have to wait until the day when an American discovers 
New England. 

Joun L. Caren, JR. 
West Peabody, Massachusetts. 
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The First Gentlemen of Virginia: Intellectual Qualities of the 
Early Colonial Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wright. (San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library. 1940. Pp. xii, 373. $3.75.) 


This sane and scholarly book presents a constructive re-exam- 
ination of a way of life that has received too much adulation and 
too much censure from writers with biased motives and distorted 
information. At the beginning, Mr. Wright recognizes and re- 
states two important facts that have usually been ignored. The 
first is that comparatively few of the early Virginia families— 
according to the late W. G. Stanard’s careful computation about 
fifty—are able to trace their English descent, or, as Virginians 
express it, to “make the link.” In acknowledging this, Mr. Wright 
has avoided on the one hand the bland assumption that all 
prominent Virginians were descended from the English nobility, 
and on the other an assertion, equally fanciful, that most of 
them were sprung from criminals and indentured servants. He 
has also pointed out with striking significance that Virginia, 
unlike most of the other colonies, was formed by Englishmen 
who went there, not through discontent with the scheme of 
things at home, but because their personal relationships to that 
scheme were in various ways unsatisfactory. In Virginia a poor, 
man might become rich, a bonded servant might more quickly 
work his way to independence, and a younger son might attain 
to the prerogatives of an eldest son by founding a new branch of 
an old family. The goal which the Virginia adventurers set for 
themselves was, as John Donne expressed it, “to make this land . . . 
the suburbs of the Old world”: to establish in different surround- 
ings an imitation of a society which they knew and approved. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the pattern had 
begun to take shape. Through individual merit and other cir- 
cumstances, a group of leaders had emerged whose incipient 
ambition to form an aristocratic society was stimulated by an 
influx of fugitive Cavaliers, some of whom remained in Virginia 
after the Restoration. It is among these influential citizens, who 
had achieved wealth by the acquisition of land, by tobacco- 
raising, and by trade with England, that Mr. Wright discovers 
the founders of most of Virginia’s “first” families. Selecting the 
Fitzhughs, the Wormeleys, the Lees, the Carters, the Beverleys, 
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and the Byrds as examples, he traces their beginnings ana de- 
velopment with abundant detail. Incidentally, it may be interest- 
ing to note that among the founders of such families as these 
there was an active minority of political non-conformists. The 
first Robert Beverley, who took “a sardonic pleasure in mocking 
the smugness of his fellow planters,” was a Whig and a leader 
of the people’s party. With Jeffersonian temerity, he early demon- 
strated the possibility of being a gentleman and a democrat at 
one and the same time. The first of the great trio of Philip Lud- 
wells, exactly one hundred years before the Revolution, sub- 
scribed his name to words that were prophetically republican: 
“We conceive it to be the right of every Virginian, as well as all 
other Englishmen, which is not to be taxed but by their consent, 
expressed by their representatives.” 

Rapidly developed in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries; the Virginia aristocracy reached its flowering about 
the middle of the eighteenth century and its fruition in the great 
statesmen of the Revolutionary and early Federal periods. Cer- 
tain qualities not usually noted are insisted upon as having been 
possessed by its members. Their spacious social life with its 
accompaniments of horse-racing, cock-fighting, drinking, and 
various forms of gambling, their self-indulgence, their open- 
handed hospitality, and their ill-fated dependence on the insti- 
tution of slavery—these have already received sufficient empha- 
sis. Mr. Wright dwells rather on their intellectual and moral 
qualities, and on their devotion to public service. Industrious 
research has enabled him to disclose the contents of a number of 
Virginia libraries. As we might expect, the Greek and Latin 
classics are well represented; however, there is a singular dearth 
of English belles lettres: Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton are but rarely encountered. The large number of religious 
and moral treatises seems to indicate that, contrary to the usual 

supposition, the early Virginians were not irreligious, but rather 
“were less articulate about their religion than some of their colon- 
ial contemporaries. The many books on farming, medicine, eti- 
quette, the law, and other practical subjects suggest that these 
libraries were accumulated for “ability” as well as for ornament 
and delight. 

One of the chief aims of the early Virginia gentleman was to 
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train his sons in the ways of public and private leadership. This 
he accomplished by providing for them good books and good 
tutors, and by sending them to English schools and universities. 
According to Mr. Wright, the Elizabethan ideal of the complete 
gentleman was more successfully followed in eighteenth-century 
Virginia than in the England of the same period, where the in- 
sistence on the “public school virtues” resulted in a neglect of 
intellectual qualities. Leaders like George Washington, Richard 
Henry Lee, Edmund Randolph, George Mason, John Blair, and 
James Madison were not “sent from heaven in an hour of need 
to work a miracle. The statesmen who molded public opinion in 
that critical period were gentlemen with all the background that 
their social station connoted. They had been educated in the 
humanistic tradition, and they had the wisdom of the ancients, 
as well as the resources of their own heritage, to guide them in 
the task of making a new nation.” In his concluding chapter on 
the vitality of the aristocratic tradition, which, although destroyed 
in the eighteen-sixties still persists in idea, Mr. Wright suggests 
that in a time when “the muddy waters of political and economic 
confusion threaten to engulf all intelligence ...the aristocracy 
of the seventeneth and eighteenth centuries may yet teach us 
important lessons in leadership.” 

The First Gentlemen of Virginia, while written con amore, 
does not present a misleading idealization, but rather an amply 
documented reconstruction of its subject. Perhaps it is a little 
over-weighted with detailed descriptions of Virginia libraries. 
Since numerical computation is likely to be misleading in such 
matters, it might have been more illuminating to include a de- 
scription of an English, or better still, of a typical New England 
library for the purpose of comparison. A chapter on the vices 
and shortcomings of the Virginia aristocrats would undoubtedly 
have won the book more approval than it is likely to have from 
critics who believe that realism consists in exposing error. Mr. 
Wright has chosen on the other hand to direct his research into 
the past toward the improvement of the present, which is after 
all the best possible purpose for such a task. 

ARCHIBALD B. SHEPPERSON. 
T’niversity of Virginia. 
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New England Village Life. By Edward M. Chapman. (Cam- 
bridge: Privately printed at The Riverside Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 
230. $3.00.) 


In the literature of local patriotism America is not remarkably 

rich, partly for the reason that a main ingredient in this kind of 
writing is time. And yet in our three hundred years of history 
we have had ample time for making acquaintance with a few, 
at least, of our spirits of place. It is now almost a century since 
Henry Thoreau spoke with delight about the antiquity of cer- 
tain New England towns in which the fathers had long been 
sleeping “under moss-grown monuments.” Therefore we already 
possess a treasured handful of classics, each of them fondly and 
intelligently devoted to a single genius loci, in which the nobler 
aspects of provincialism are quietly celebrated and displayed. 
To this small group of books Mr. Chapman has added one more 
item. 
If one is to find any fault with this delightful and valuable 
book, it must be with the title. Mr. Chapman is not concerned 
with the life of New England villages in general, but with that 
of Saybrook and Old Lyme as he knew it some fifty years ago. 
Moreover, he has less to say about even these “villages” than 
about the low-lying meadows and estuaries of the Connecticut 
shore where it faces Long Island Sound. He gives as much space 
to his sailors and fishermen as he does to clergymen, storekeepers, 
farmers, and farm-hands. Some of his most interesting pages are 
devoted to men who made their living as though with “one foot 
on sea and one on shore”—a strange lot of amphibians who 
might well have used the expression reported from Cape Cod: 
“I put my horse in the stable and made him fast, but he broke 
adrift before morning.” 

A perfect motto for this book would have been the line “How 
dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood!” Yet there is 
nothing sentimental or nostalgic in Mr. Chapman’s account of 
the “scenes” that he brings before us. Although his recollections 
are fond, they are also accurate and detailed in a high degree. 
His book has value as a close and affectionate record of a good 
way of life now almost forgotten. Here one may learn just what 
was planted and harvested half a century ago by a prosperous 
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farmer of southern Connecticut. The books that this farmer 
read, his thoughts and opinions on matters of Church and State, 
his relations with the community in which he lived, are clearly 
recorded or suggested. Here, too, is a sympathetic account of the 
“hired men” who worked the Connecticut farms. Here one may 
find exact descriptions of the methods used in fishing, both in 
the Connecticut River and in the waters of the Sound. 

This book, indeed, is everywhere excellently concrete and 
specific in its handling of fact. Having decided “to set down these 
memories before things that once were real shall seem quite 
incredible,” Mr. Chapman has drawn upon an apparently in- 
exhaustible store of recollections. These he makes memorable 
by a style of unusual charm and vividness. He makes one feel 
the importance of the two little towns that he loves by showing 
their contribution to the outer world and by presenting them 
as it were in the national and even the international perspective. 
One lays down his book with the conviction that New England 
has never produced anything better than her little towns, and 
with a strengthened hope that these little towns may be pre- 
served against all the enemies that now assail them. 

ODELL SHEPARD. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Course of American Democratic Thought: An Intellectual 
History since 1815. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. Ronald Series in 
History. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1940. Pp. 
xii, 452. $4.00.) 


An analysis of what the author terms “realistic democracy” 
in nineteenth-century America leads in the end to his conclusion 
that “The democratic faith is, then, in essence, a philosophy 
of the mean. It proclaims that, within broad limits of an ordered 
nature, man is master of his destiny” (418). The four ingredients 
of such a doctrine are nationalism, individualism, belief in 
progress, and faith in fixed moral law. Each taken in its abstract 
philosophical isolation is the contradiction of another, but in 
history, or for that matter in the mind of a living man, they are 
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never so taken. The fascinating story in this book is just the 
account of how these ingredients of the democratic faith have 
been mingled, modified, and patterned by successive generations 
of men and movements during the last hundred years in the 
United States. These four concepts are undoubtedly basic in 
our cultural life, as they probably are in all of Western Europe. 
It is the pattern that distinguishes one cultural history from 
another, and it is the American pattern which is here delineated. 

In the development of the theme scores of topics are intro- 
duced—economic, social, political, and religious doctrines and 
also events, men, manners, and morals. This being the case, the 
reader would not expect exhaustive or even adequate treatment 
of any one topic. The purpose of the author is rather to select 
from widely different sources aspects of theory and practice 
which confirm or illustrate his central theme. To what extent 
this has-betrayed him into superficial analysis no one reader, 
perhaps, can adequately judge, but each according to the direc- 
tion and extent of his own interest will find grounds for com- 
plaint here and there. I am not, for example, satisfied with the 
characterization and comparison of Royce and James. The notion 
that Royce was the champion of an unchanging moral order and 
James the prophet of progress is far too simple to be true. But 
any vital criticism of the book must be concerned with its general 
theme and the success with which the author reveals the buttons 
that hold America’s clothes on. Judged by such a standard the 
book not only is entertaining but has the special virtue of re- 
minding us that while books were being written and orations 
being uttered, dams were also being built, railroads extended, 
labor organizations begun, court decisions rendered, and battles 
fought, and that all the hurly-burly of life went on. This is the 
only way to convey in words the sense of the complexity which 
actually characterizes human history. But the writer of such a 
book has to pay the price of retaining some of the confusion 
which goes along with the complexity. 

The subtitle of the book serves to excuse the absence of the 
usual academic probing for sources, though it does not define 
any precise date and might as well have read “during the last 
century.” The author is doubtless correct in drawing a distinction 
from the beginning between the already formulated social and 
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political theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau on the one 
hand and the unintended emergence in practice of these same 
doctrines among the unlettered trappers, miners, traders, and 
plainsmen in the turmoil of frontier life of nineteenth-century 
America. Nevertheless the reader must not suppose that the dis- 
tinction amounts to a lack of relation. Cultural relations are 
seldom or never bookish, but the prevalence of British and 
French theory in America had nevertheless much to do with th 

thought, feeling, and action of these same pioneering Americans 
after 1800. No one of the ingredients of the democratic faith was 
really native to America, and they are all adequately expressed in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century European culture in a man- 
ner hardly distinguishable from their American exhibition. Too 
strong an implication is presented in the book that the demo- 
cratic faith is peculiar to America. This can hardly be main- 
tained unless in the spirit of that nationalism which exaggerates 
the uniqueness of our country. 

It is neither possible nor desirable for an author to conceal 
his own estimate of the values which he sets out to describe. This 
book is “oriented” towards the interpretation and apparently 
the approval of current American opinion usually thought of as 
liberal, radical, or “New-Dealish.” Which one of these descrip- 
tive epithets one chooses defines his own preferences also. But 
there can be no doubt of the author’s assumption that the course 
of democratic thought represents progress. This is another in- 
direct way of saying that in telling about America the author 
remains American. A discussion of cultural values must be itself 


an evaluation, and with this in mind we have a clue to a certain .- 


unevenness in the success attained in exposition. I surmise that 
the most brilliant chapters indicate where the flint of the record 
has struck fire in the author’s mind. The chapters on Melville, 
Whitman, Sumner, James, and Holmes are the best in the book. 
Here there is comprehension, sympathy, and clarity. The two 
chapters on Symbolism (8 and go) are in my opinion the least 
satisfactory. The very style of the writing suffers. It is usually 
clear, forceful, and free from cant, but here it sometimes descends 
to sociological jargon. The book is usually accurate, though the 
fictitious conversation between. Thoreau and Emerson about 
Thoreau’s one night in the Concord jail for refusal to pay a poll 
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tax is repeated without comment, and the founding of Cornell 
University is cited as the beginning of the idea of secular educa- 
tion, disregarding the University of Virginia, Girard College, 
and doubtless many others. Such faults spring from the sketchy 
way in which examples must be selected and used, without the 
correction which comes from telling the whole story. Thoreau 
usually did pay his poll tax, and the theory of non-sectarian edu- 
cation was old in 1867. But such criticism may reasonably be 
thought captious, for this is not a source-book of American 
history and must be judged as an interpretation of the problems 
of American democracy for the general reader. That is what the 
book undertakes, and that is what it does and does very well. 
It will be widely useful as a survey for college courses in Ameri- 
can Culture. Its publication is gratifying evidence that American 
colleges and universities are developing a wholesome interest 
in the cultural life of their own country. 
H. G. TOWNSEND. 

University of Oregon. 


The Era of the American Revolution: Studies Inscribed to Evarts 
Boutell Greene. Edited by Richard B. Morris. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 415. $3.75.) 


A New Englander, Herbert Levi Osgood, gave the initial impe- 
tus to the study of colonial history at Columbia. His successor, 
Evarts B. Greene, whose retirement is now honored by an excel- 
lent group of essays by former students, may be accounted a 
New Englander, too, even though he was born in Japan. Both 
his parents, of old New England stock, were born within the 
present limits of Boston. Dr. Greene’s experiences abroad, at 
Harvard, in the Middle West, and in New York may explain his 
catholic view of American history. He has broadened and deep- 
ened the channel which Osgood cut at Columbia. 

In the studies now presented to Dr. Greene there appear many 
evidences of his ideals and influence. Here are revealed high 
standards of scholarship: exactitude, thoroughness, respect for 
evidence, and a regard for truth, along with a sense of the worth 
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of artistic and effective presentation. One quickly perceives in 
these essays a breadth of interest, enlarged views, and a firm grasp 
of the issues of colonial history. As a teacher Dr. Greene must 
have communicated a warm respect for the individuality of his 
students. Manifestly there has been no pressing of everyone into 
a fixed mold. Many points of view are represented; individuality 
of treatment is evident in each of the essays. The volume has a 
richness and variety that are not often found in tributes of this 
kind. 

The first essay is a highly significant, original, thorough, pre- 
cise, well-informed, and penetrating study by Lawrence A. Har- 
per of the effects on the colonies of the English Navigation Acts. 
With extraordinary success Dr. Harper has performed a difficult 
task—that of analyzing the costs to the colonies of the Old Coloni- 
al System. His method includes a comparison of colonial trade 
under British restrictions with American trade after indepen- 
dence. His conclusions contradict those of G. L. Beer and W. J. 
Ashley, which have guided writers on this theme for twenty 
years or more. This is an essay that ought to have a profound 
effect upon the analysis of the economics of colonial history, as 
well as upon the interpretation of the causes of the Revolution. 

In the second essay, Professor Oliver M. Dickerson makes two 
contributions. He explains that the writs of assistance were not 
general search warrants—that, instead, they were court orders 
to law officers, directing that they give assistance to a customs 
officer in searching for “illegal” goods. Secondly, Mr. Dickerson 
shows that the opposition to the writs was not confined to Massa- 
chusetts. Judges in several other colonies stoutly opposed the 
writs as contrary to sound English precedent. : 

Charles E. Carter has contributed an erudite essay, based 
largely on the Gage Papers, which presents the story of the 
British army in America between 1763 and 1775, from the admin- 
istrative point of view. The study exhibits a growing tendency 
in British circles toward a military rule of the colonies—not only 
in the enforcement of western policies, but also in the enforce- 
ment of the Acts of Trade and in the suppression of internal 
revolts. Two significant conclusions stand out: (1) that “the 
home government leaned more heavily on his [the commander 
in chief's] office as a reliable source of information than on that 
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of any other agency in America...” and (2) that the Americans 
were “not mistaken when they sensed the growing power of the 
military branch of the government... .” 

A lucid essay by Dr. Louise B. Dunbar gives a wealth of inter- 
esting, well-organized, unfamiliar facts that sketch the careers, 
between 1760 and 1775, of twenty-one royal governors in New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Indian affairs and the land question receive par- 
ticular emphasis. In most colonies the patriot forces easily over- 
came the poorly supported governors. Although the governors 
did little to cause the Revolution, they did little to prevent it. 
They appear, for the most part, either as old and infirm, as arbi- 
trary, or as interested mainly in the ease and profit of Ameri- 
can positions. Because the Americans regarded them merely as 
agents of a remote master, the patriots did not deal harshly with 
them when the conflict became acute. 

“The Sons of Liberty in New York,” an attractive paper by 
Herbert M. Morais, interprets that group as a working-class 
formation which, having broken with the conservative wing of 
the merchant class, took an active part in armed attacks on Brit- 
ish agents after the news of Lexington reached New York. Equally 
attractive is an essay by Sidney I. Pomerantz, “The Patriot News- 
paper and the American Revolution,” which gives the patriot 
editor a high rating with respect to accuracy, moderateness of 
tone, literary standards, independence of mind, adherence to 
principle, open-mindedness, and avoidance of personal abuse. 

Two studies treat international aspects. The essay by Max 
Savelle, “The American Balance of Power and European Di- 
plomacy, 1713-78,” reveals the belief of European statesmen that 
colonies would contribute to the strength of a mother country— 
that the superiority of a state in the colonial sphere would lead 
to its supremacy as a European power. Under the title “America 
and the Irish Revolutionary Movement,” Michael Kraus has 
assembled a number of Irish expressions of interest in the Ameri- 
can cause. 

In the longest essay, “Labor and Mercantilism,” Richard B. 
Morris discusses several phases of public regulation of things 
economic, both in England and in the colonies. The main part 
of the paper treats the actions of the states and Congress on the 
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subject of price-fixing and wage-regulation during the Revolu- 
tion. One question arises: was price-fixing of that era a mercan- 
tilist policy? In England, under mercantilism, public bodies 
generally did not fix prices. The government provided certain 
protections (the Corn Laws, tariffs, Navigation Acts) and behind 
such shelters prices were fixed by merchants or by market condi- 
tions. In America, state price-fixing was vehemently opposed by 
the merchants who were the leading advocates of mercantilist 
tendencies that found expression in the Constitution and in 
Hamilton’s economic program. 

The volume closes with an exceptionally able contribution 
by Robert A. East on the Massachusetts conservatives in the 
Critical Period. In the early 1780's such conservatives were di- 
vided. The merchants, for commercial reasons, favored a stronger 
general government and opposed state imposts. Owners of govern- 
ment securities, hoping to service public debts through state 
taxes, did not manifest much interest in a stronger union. The 
opposition of the merchants to a state impost forced the State 
to depend upon direct taxes. Such taxes proved unduly burden- 
some to the poor, provoked Shays’s Rebellion, caused a break- 
down of the State’s fiscal system, and thus imperilled the security 
owners. Thereupon it became necessary to shift the tax burden 
to imposts. That in turn required federal action. Hence the 
security owners joined with the merchants in supporting the 
movement for the Federal Constitution. 

Besides contributing the solid, scholarly essay on labor and 
mercantilism, Richard B. Morris seems to have had the directing 
part in planning and editing the volume. The care with which 
that work has been done is an additional tribute to Dr. Greene. 
The essays are more than the ordinary tribute. Together they 
make a significant book—one of the important works on the 
history of the Revolution—a vigorous, varied, penetrating treat- 
ment of a theme, the greatness of which is not obscured by the 
critical scholarship of the contributors. 

Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Mirrors of Venus. By John Brooks Wheelwright. (Boston: Bruce 
Humphries. 1938. Pp. 87. $2.50.) 


Mirrors of Venus is subtitled “A Novel in Sonnets.” It is a 
sequence of twenty-seven sonnets, “framed” by four prefatory 
“Laments” and four terminal “Elegies,” divided into chapters 
whose “thought-turns”—minor and major—are indicated in the 
Table of Contents and by serial numbers prefixed to the indi- 
vidual Arguments that accompany each sonnet. The sonnets are 
in various meters; their structure is varied and complex; and 
they display a frequently formidable intricacy of rhyme-scheme, 
which is always diagrammed by marginal numbers. The plot, 
“though built upon digression, relates: first, that the death of a 
friend prevented the death of a friendship; and second, that the 
survivor grew in faith from Immortal Selfhood to Eternal Soli- 
darity.” The development of this plot is inextricably involved 
in the Verse-technique itself: eccentricities and perversions of 
the conventional forms are to be taken as part of the essential 
meaning. The rather terrifying apparatus of the book—argu- 
ments, serial numbers, rhyme-diagrams—bears witness to the con- 
summate craftsmanship that has gone into its making. Not that 
this testimony was needed: for, apparatus or no apparatus, every 
line of John Wheelwright’s verse confirms his position among 
the few perfectionists writing English poetry today. 

Indeed, what I have called the apparatus does the reader a 
disservice. Or, to be more seemly, let me speak for myself only 
and say that I found this so; that the explanations did not explain 
for me, and that the diagrams and schemes were, and remain, 
obstructions to enjoyment. I cannot pretend to more than a 
general apprehension of the plot of the sequence, and I hope 
that Mr. Wheelwright’s ingenuity is as much to blame for this 
as is my own stolidity. He seems to me a man who is not so much 
making X mark the place where the body was found, as he is 
making X (and Y and Z) stand for a place and a body whose 
location and position are clear only in his own mind, and have 
perhaps no external reality at all. X and Y and Z were intended 
as guideposts; but I find them Gongoristic mystifications, and 
this leads me to the heresy of giving up the plot entirely and 
examining and enjoying the poems as more or less unrelated 
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pieces. I regret this, because nothing could be farther from the 
author’s intention. 

To call an artist a perfectionist, and to drop it at that, is to 
lay oneself open to misconstruction. The word is too often used 
to describe one whose meticulous interest in form crushes or 
runs away from his matter. There have been such poets: Bridges 
(witness Yvor the Terrible) was one of them. Their verse is a 
kind of delight, but it is a surface delight. In an age of sloppy 
technique, when a shock-proof nervous system and the correct 
social ideology replace a sensitive ear and the ability to read 
the printed word; when the Message is All, and All is Elephanti- 
asis of the Image; when a decent care for punctuation—let alone 
for the nuances of ambiguity—is regarded with tolerant aston- 
ishment as a harmless preciosity: in such an age, even the most 
sterile of accomplished technicians may seem important enough 
to be called perfectionist. But John Wheelwright is not one of 
these: he is no mere rhetorician. For twenty years he has been 
writing poetry of extraordinary beauty and difficulty: the beauty 
is not a surface beauty but organic, and it results from a complete 
fusion of metrical skill and intensity of matter. 

The manner is often conventional enough: 


Bragging of hatred, hurling termite threats and 
Lonely for you, long absent, I invite 
Agony, having thought unkindly of you, 


sometimes conventional to a degree of naiveté, as [of Christ 
crucified]: 


To hang in shame above a gory knoll, 
to die of scorn upon a splintered pole— 
this was not beautiful, I know, for thee. ... 


Generally, the intensity of feeling is reflected in a verbal or 
rhythmic queerness. I can think of no other word that comes so 
close to my meaning. This queerness is a New England variant 
of the eccentricities (when they were more than self-satisfied 
tricks) of Herbert and Crashaw, as, for instance, in the latter’s 
translation of Dies Ira: 
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O let thine own soft bowells pay 
Thy self; And so discharge that day, 


which is strange, surely, but which is also an intense and wholly 
successful play of wit. So it is with such a passage as this (from 
“Winter,” the last of the “Elegies”): 


Rocks cleft and turned to dust reveal 

cleft shells to be as stone; and cricket skulls 

in powdered light give your quick, analytic mandate: 
Un-think these things. Gun-roused at dusk 

a cock’ll bugle “Kyrie.” Get the geometry of event, 


which is superb writing. I cannot participate soberly in such a 
couplet as 


. Grave of God! 
When most contrite, I am most platypod— 


because the consciousness which validated “a cock’ll bugle 
‘Kyrie’” (Peter's denial, Yankee Doodle, cockadoodledoo, kikir- 
iki) has lapsed and Pistolese has taken its place. It sounds like 
Oscar Williams. But this is a rare lapse. Of all the sonnets, only 
four seem to me suspect, and one of these (“Get-away”) is prob- 
ably redeemed by its conclusion: 


Bye-bye, Chirrup. Good-by Forever! Raven, Bat, and Dove, 
Go to bed; light the light; I'll be home late tonight. 
Lest you starve in my absence, out the window, Good Intention. 
Good-by Forever! Chirrup, bye-bye. 


For the rest, one does not have to assent to Mr. Wheelwright’s 
speculations on the sonnet-form to be able to admire the sonnets. 
In imagery, in diction, in phrasing, they repay the closest study. 
To me they have been sources of constant surprise and delight. 
They have the quality of permanence. 

Dubey Fitts. 


Wallingford, Connecticut. 
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Ethan Allen. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1940. Pp. x, 283. Map. $2.50.) 


This is a new and faithful appraisal of Ethan Allen, made by a 
native Vermonter who is now residing in Boston. The public 
has received Mr. Holbrook’s interpretation with mixed emo- 
tions; those who think they understand Ethan discover that he 
is not even a rough Sir Galahad, while others who are learning 
about him for the first time are amused and entertained by the 
word-pictures of this forceful pioneer figure. People who have 
regarded Allen as a magnificent hero are now given pause, while 
those who see him revealed in his moods as a cheap, profane, 
and vain braggart, wonder whether his public service in captur- 
ing Ticonderoga at the beginning of the American revolution 
compensates for his limitations. Between these two positions lies 
the human-interest truth, and Stewart Holbrook in a vivid style 
has marshalled the pertinent facts and lets them tell the story. 
The author’s method of presentation naturally fosters contro- 
versies, but the book quickly has become a best seller, not only 
in Boston and other New England points but in such distant 
fields as Texas and Oregon. 

In the opening chapter the author at once plunges into a con- 
sideration of Ethan’s best asset, the Ticonderoga incident, thus 
showing himself a master of literary arrangement. Thereafter 
there appear the highlights in Allen’s career, with no attempts 
to minimize his faults and shortcomings, and with due regard 
for his services to Vermont-in-the-making. Ethan had an impor- 
tant influence in those critical early days when his brutality 
effectively checked the plans of the New York land-jobbers in - 
the territory then being exploited by the New Hampshire politi- 
cal machine, but he was not the founder of Vermont, as Mr. 
Holbrook. calls him. Vermont had no single founder. Further- 
more when government in that district was set up as an inde- 
pendent republic, Ethan was far away, a prisoner of the British. 
Later his influence was helpful but not vital. In his treatment of 
Ethan as a founder the author claims too much for him. Ethan 
never founded anything. 

Mr. Holbrook presents Allen in all his varied moods and 
tenses. As a rule he uses fact, but stories of doubtful authenticity 
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are recited for what they may be worth, often with delightfully 
amusing results. Sometimes Ethan appears as an impulsive oppor- 
tunist, sometimes he is clearly foolhardy, always he is brave, 
occasionally adroit and constructive, sometimes a real politician 
with the touch of a diplomat. But for the most part he appears 
as a creature of impulse, and his impulses sometimes result dis- 
astrously—for instance his ill-advised attack on Montreal which 
landed him in a British jail where his health was seriously under- 
mined. 

The attitude of most biographers of Ethan Allen has been 
generously and indulgently to overlook his drinking habits, his 
unusual religious views, and his occasional bad political judg- 
ments; and it may not be unjust for the general reader of his 
life to fall in with that policy. But it is always necessary to ob- 
serve a sense of proportion, and people who read this latest study 
of Allen_are likely to arrive at the conclusion that the stature of 
a hero, accorded to him in the past, needs to be shortened. If 
they do not have definite preconceived views about Ethan they 
may also decide that he was neither a statesman nor a philosopher 
of any note, nor an outstanding military figure, despite his cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga. That leaves him a shrewd salesman of land, 
an amusing eccentric, and a bruiser who checkmated the New 
Yorkers when they came into the domain claimed by the settlers 
of the New Hampshire Grants. 

Most biographers of Ethan have minimized his drinking habits, 
and usually the circumstances surrounding his death have been 
passed over. But Mr. Holbrook tells the reader about the drunken 
touse on that last trip to the island of South Hero to get a load 
of hay, and shows that it was too much liquor and not apoplexy 
that ended his life. The author is merely being intellectually 
honest in baring the old soldier's shortcomings. Special pleading 
should have no place when one undertakes a biography, and the 
reader should find nothing glossed over. From what Mr. Hol- 
brook relates about Ethan, it is easy to guess that had he lived 
in our own day, he would have been another Huey Long, and 
probably would have turned out the way Huey did. Doubtless 
that view will not be held in the rural parts of the Green Moun- 
tain State, for when that last great day comes, and Gabriel blows 
his trumpet, and the earth is stilled, it can confidently be pre- 
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dicted that the last place to come to complete silence will be 
Vermont, where some country-store orator will still want to go 
on telling the rest of the boys what a great hero Ethan Allen was. 

This is the first biography undertaken by the author, but he 
is accustomed to book writing and has two interesting volumes 
to his credit—Holy Old Mackinaw, which is a history of the 
American lumberjack, and Iron Brew, a study of conditions sur- 
rounding the mining of iron and the production of steel. Mr. 
Holbrook writes easily and is a quick thinker, and sometimes 
his style fairly gallops. This accounts in a large measure for the 
popularity of his latest book. 

The author makes one curious error when he cites the text of 
an inscription upon a marble stone, placed at Ethan Allen’s 
grave by his family, in which his age is stated to be fifty. Mr. Hol- 
brook observes that the age is incorrectly set down and that it 
should be fifty-two. Actually Ethan was only fifty-one. Not much 
new material appears in the volume and the amount of original 
research seems limited. The last chapter, entitled “Footnotes 
for a Hero”—the best in the book—presents some fresh material. 
In it we learn that somewhere in this country or in Canada there 
may be a portrait or miniature of Allen, either unrecognized as 
such by the owner, or if recognized not yet called to the attention 
of Allen’s biographers. 

The book is not much documented and therefore in the field 
of historical research is not destined to supplant the well-docu- 
mented volume on Ethan Allen issued by John Pell in 1929. In 
his book Mr. Pell unwittingly made some errors and Mr. Hol- 
brook, not realizing that fact, has copied them. Mr. Pell also was. 
obliged to leave four years of Ethan’s life a virtual blank— 
from 1757 to 1761, and Mr. Holbrook has not attempted to 
bridge that hiatus, which remains a vexing mystery. It is the 
belief of the reviewer that diligent search in the right field will 
uncover what Ethan was doing, and that some of his life story 
still remains to be written. Meanwhile, Mr. Holbrook’s book 
remains the best yet. 

GerorcE P. ANDERSON. 
Boston. 
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Margaret Fuller, Whetstone of Genius. By Mason Wade. (New 
York: The Viking Press. 1940. Pp. svi, 304. $3.50.) 


Publishers apparently will always bring out a biography when 
they will hesitate over a historical study or a monograph, for 
biographies will sell, better than much fiction, especially if their 
subject is some not too dim figure in the American past who can 
now be presented as “restored to modern readers.” Especially in 
recent years, when the quest of our origins has become a popular 
pastime, when the sense that America was promises has been 
challenged by the fear that it may no longer be so, the personali- 
ties of past Americans have become of absorbing interest to those 
of the present, with the result that one whom the publishers 
describe as “still in his twenties” will undertake for his first 
book the biography of a personage in a time or setting with which 
he is not particularly or technically equipped to deal, rather 
than write, as most young men do, a novel of young love. The 
result is often, as here, grace and facility but seldom depth or new 
insight. In this instance there is not even the liveliness that 
sometimes is achieved, for though one can commend Mr. Wade’s 
deliberate restraint in telling the story of a woman who offers 
biographers all too many opportunities for emotionalism, still 
his modulations succeed in painting a portrait in monotone, as 
though done entirely in sepia. 

Mr. Wade ends his volume with a simple declaration that it 
has been an attempt to bring to life the real Margaret Fuller with 
all the strange complexities and difficulties of her character and 
life. The difficulties of her career are told with skill and econ- 
omy, but his treatment does little to illuminate the complexities 
of her character. He assures us that the rapid advance of psy- 
chology permits him a sounder and more critical use of a tech- 
nique which was enthusiastically applied in the first wave of 
literary Freudianism; he seems to be referring to Katherine 
Anthony's study of twenty years ago, which was no doubt exag- 
gerated and one-sided but did succeed in conveying something 
of the nervous vitality that was Margaret Fuller’s. At several 
points, for all his consciousness of a more critical temper, Mr. 
Wade simply falls back upon Miss Anthony's diagnoses, accepting 
as the explanation of the relation between Margaret and Emerson 
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the theory that she replaced Aunt Mary Moody in his life while 
he replaced her father in hers; otherwise Mr. Wade’s reading of 
the psychological drama comes down to its being a struggle 
“between her masculine and feminine traits,” which worked out 
a triumphant solution when “she had found happiness in being 
a woman and in fulfilling a woman’s natural duties.” He quotes 
with approval Van Wyck Brooks’s statement that Margaret 
Fuller was eminently caused by Transcendentalism, yet if that 
is also his view he leaves us wondering about the nature of such 
causality. Not until he reaches the year 1839 in his narrative 
does he confront the question of what was Transcendentalism, 
and then he supplies us with a brief, highly derivative resumé, 
which contains many misstatements of fact and still more mis- 
representations, and adduces the customary platitude that with 
the Revolution the outward reformation of New England had 
been accomplished and now it was time to turn inward. Follow- 
ing Mr. Brooks’s further supposition that Margaret Fuller's 
unique distinction lies in having been cured of Transcendental- 
ism, Mr. Wade points out that as soon as she had escaped to 
New York she put aside the “mystical sentimentalism,” the 
“idealism” then so prevalent in Boston, which had “vitiated” 
her early work. One can imagine that this thesis would be worth 
the testing. A Margaret Fuller examined as a creature of the 
Transcendental heresy might bring to light certain obscure ten- 
dencies of the movement, and a Margaret analyzed for the 
manner in which she was cured might explain the very deepest 
of its meanings, but Mr. Wade leaves us with no more than a 
tantalizing and inconclusive assertion. Even after she had reached 
Paris and was presumably recovered from idealism and mysticism, 
she gazed with rapture upon the manuscripts of Rousseau and 
said, “His spirit was intimate with the fundamental truths of 
human nature, and fraught with prophecy,” a Transcendental 
utterance if ever there was one, upon which Mr. Wade makes 
the sparse and obtuse comment, “It is a question whether Rous- 
seau or Goethe had the greater influence on Margaret’s develop- 
ment.” . 

The real question is whether the complexities of Margaret 
Fuller, or of any Transcendentalist who achieved complexity, 
can be very much clarified by being labeled Transcendental; or 
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rather, to put it more accurately, whether Transcendentalism 
itself was but an expression, a symbol, of certain forces at work 
in the society and the intellect of New England in the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. If so, then the origins of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s problem, the source of her complexity, and the 
influences upon her “development,” are rather to be found 
among these forces than in the literary movement itself or in a 
conflict of her masculine and feminine traits, yet it is precisely 
these forces that are absent from Mr. Wade's discussion. It is also 
a question who could ever have told the story with full under- 
standing and sympathy; perhaps Harriet Beecher Stowe, had 
she made certain allowances, might have done it, for though she 
would have given short shrift to Transcendentalism, she would 
thoroughly have comprehended why a young girl in the New 
England of the 1820's could drink so deep from the well of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 
Perry MILLER. 

Harvard University. 


Forty Years a Country Preacher. By George B. Gilbert. (New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1940. Pp. xvi, 319. 
$2.75,) 


We owe this book to the enterprising publisher who decided 
that since a story of a country doctor had become a best seller, 
the story of a country preacher might be equally interesting. A 
contest was held to determine the typical country preacher; then, 
when he was chosen from a field of a thousand by public contest, 
articles and pictures about him began to appear in the maga- 
zines. Long before the book was published, everyone knew it 
was about an Episcopal clergyman in Connecticut who had per- 
sonally given over 5,000 haircuts, held bean suppers in the church 
after the service, and once got elected to the state legislature to 
clean up some bad politics. 

This is supposed to arouse reader-interest, and perhaps it does. 
But to those who might not be interested in one more eccentric, 
or who resent an absence of reticence in religion, and who might 
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therefore skip this book, the reviewer would say that it is much 
better than its ballyhoo. 

I would urge the reading of Forty Years a Country Preacher 
upon three groups of people. 

First, those who just want a good yarn will enjoy seeing in 
print every clerical joke that has been passing around among 
the brethren for years, plus a lot of new ones. 

Second, the book should be put into the hands of those trying 
to make up their minds about a career. It is one more instance 
of Carlyle’s remark, “Blessed is the man who has found his life 
work, let him ask no other blessedness.” A young man reading 
it might be encouraged to stick to his lights in regard to vocation. 
And he would get a true picture of what one vocation is. There 
are only four or five good books about the ministry: George 
Adams Smith’s Life of Henry Drummond, Forbes Robertson's 
Letters to His Friends, A. V. G. Allen's Life of Phillips Brooks, 
William Rainsford’s Story of a Varied Life, and C. E. Padwick’s 
Temple Gairdner of Cairo. Forty Years a Country Preacher be- 
longs in this list. 

The third group of people who should read it are those who 
are aware of the decline of the country places. Here in New 
England at any rate, a great deal of the farm land is now owned 
by the foreign born, the most ambitious boys and girls leave for 
the cities, and the apathy and moral waste of the village is often 
appalling. 

This is so evident to anyone who gets to know the natives 
where he spends the summers that various possibilities occur to 
public-spirited citizens: provide a violin teacher for the winter 
months, buy a moving-picture machine for the village school- 
house, leave one’s summer novels, plus Sandburg’s The War 
Years, to the Library over the Post Office, encourage cottage 
crafts, and many such things, all good. But what the country 
needs first for its redemption is ministers, native to the soil, well 
educated and forceful. 

What happened to the country places with the collapse of the 
country churches was that the sense of “community” disappeared. 
Man lost his cosmic dignity, and while one might imagine that 
this mattered little to a farmer, the plain fact is that no one can 
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live a dissociated life. Rootlessness is not helped by living on the 
soil and is just as demoralizing in the country as in the city. 

Not everyone will agree with this thesis, but anyone interested 
in country problems will want to understand the contribution 
which the Church can make in the twentieth century. It is a 
contribution centuries old, but under a temporary eclipse today 
in popular understanding. 

Here is an answer to “What good is religion?” The country 
preacher whose life story is told in this book, the Reverend 
George Gilbert, is native to the soil, partially supports himself 
on it as a dirt farmer, was a Phi Beta Kappa in college, has had 
three years of graduate study and a B.D., and is a gentleman and 
a farmer. Married, with a fine grown family, he took a turn at 
politics in the state legislature, does an enormous amount of 
clothing, feeding, and hair cutting, but keeps returning to the 
fact that he is first of all a preacher. 

The word Parson meant the Person, the one in the community 
who was the leader. Readers of this book will understand better 
how ministers came to be called Parsons. 

C. Lestre GLENN. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Town Officials of Colonial Boston, 1634-1775. By Robert 
Francis Seybolt. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. 
Pp. xiii, 416. $5.00.) 


“This volume represents an attempt to straighten out and 
correct the Reports of the Record Commissioners of the City of 
Boston and the manuscript records on which they are based,” 
writes Mr. Seybolt. Anyone who has used that undependable 
and inaccurate publication or the imperfect and inconsistent 
manuscripts themselves will appreciate the service here performed 
in providing what is in reality an index to the Boston Records. 

The method of arrangement, however, is not alphabetical. 
The meetings, whether town, freemen’s, or selectmen’s, are ar- 
ranged chronologically, and under the date of each meeting are 
listed, according to their official designations—selectmen, over- 
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seers of fences, constables, ferrymen, and so forth, the names of 
the persons elected or sworn at that time. In some cases where 
the title used in the records for the same duties varies, the com- 
piler has contributed a descriptive title such as “informer” or 
“scavenger.” There are two indexes: one of offices and one of 
names. For names, Mr. Seybolt has adopted a standard spelling, 
sometimes arbitrarily chosen but usually that commonly used 
by its owner. All variants are given, however, in the index. Over 
forty thousand names were compiled and compared in doing 
this, and several hundred which were doubtful had to be tracked 
down through other records. 

This book makes even more apparent the confusion and omis- 
sions in the Records, both printed and manuscript. Capt. Thomas 
Savage, for example, was elected moderator annually from 1665, 
to 1673 and again from 1679 to 1681, but there is no mention 
of a moderator from 1674 to 1678. The record of town clerks is 
more complete, though the year 1688 is missing from the long 
series of the annual elections of John Joyliffe from 1668 to 1691. 
To follow the sequence of minor officials such as the grave diggers 
is practically impossible. 

There is material for social history packed into this apparently 
arid volume. The overseers of the poor are first elected in 1691. 
The cowkeepers disappear in 1741. The first lamplighters were 
elected March 1, 1774, and lit the lamps for the first time March 
3, 1774. The warding of fires became an official duty in 1679, 
the same year that the first engine master and engine men are 
mentioned. Chimney inspectors leave the scene in 1723, the 
official chimney sweepers having preceded them into oblivion in . 
1720. Special school inspectors were elected only five times, that 
duty being performed at other times by the selectmen and 
ministers or other gentlemen. Viewers and sealers of cordwood 
appear first in 1711 and continue to be elected through the 
colonial period. Fence viewers are still necessary in 1774. In- 
formers about deer, acting “for the better preservation and In- 
crease of Deer within the Province,” elected first in 1739, still 
appear in the records of 1775. There was one culler of staves in 
1664 and twenty-six in 1774; six measurers of boards and viewers 
of shingles in 1711 and twenty-nine in 1774. Weights and meas- 
ures came under the surveillance of a special official in 1650. 
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The last poundkeeper was elected in 1714. Only the selectman 
and assessors have a longer official history than the hog-reeves, 
who practically open and close the records. 

This volume of names, then, is not only for the genealogist 
and antiquarian. Until the Boston Records are properly edited 
and published, Mr. Seybolt has here given us the key to that 
storehouse of all varieties of historical information. 


Rosert E. Moopy. 
Boston University. 


“Mr. Secretary.” By Ben Ames Williams, Jr. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1940. Pp. 507. $2.50.) 


“I am writing this account of my life ...” so opens the preface 
of what is in many respects a most unusual and entertaining 
book. Ben Ames Williams, Jr., has written what purports to be 
an autobiographical explanation of the public and private life 
of one of the most intriguing figures in the Civil War period. 
He furnishes the reader with no preface or introduction beyond 
what he imagines that Secretary Stanton himself would have 
written. The purpose of Stanton’s writing a journal is to explain 
the course and conduct of a man who had many acquaintances 
and few intimate friends. One by one Stanton takes the charges 
that were made against him—ambition, deceit, disloyalty, stub- 
bornness, and all the others—and explains his course of conduct. 
“If the true story of my life does not disillusion those who con- 
demn me, ...then I have failed only in the writing; for I know 
myself to be guiltless, I know that but for me the United States 
of America would now, in all probability, no longer exist.” 

So far as the contribution of Mr. Williams to the history of 
the time is concerned, very little can be said. In fact, the actual 
events and gossip of the time are so intermingled that it is doubt- 
ful indeed if the book can be called historical. From a literary 
point of view two points can be noted. In the first place the 
style is charming and sustained. Stanton’s foibles and emotional 
instability are clearly revealed with all the naivete that marked 
his actual career. In a professional autobiography this early pro- 
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duction clearly reveals a literary power that makes it possible to 
predict further successes for the author. 

The second contribution of the author is the vehicle employed 
to show Stanton the man. Here is a real figure in actual life 
who didn’t keep a journal but who is imagined by the author 
to have done so. His journal sounds very plausible, and its in- 
accuracies and omissions might well be those which Stanton 
himself would have made. In this respect also an interesting 
speculation arises. Are the emotions and the psychology those of 
Stanton or merely the projection of the personality of Ben Ames 
Williams, Jr.? Of course any creative writing is a projection of 
personality, but in this book the author is writing as though he 
himself were Stanton. Perhays the reactions are those which 
Stanton himself had, but more than likely they are the reactions 
of Williams and utterly unlike those which Stanton experienced. 

Undoubtedly the scholarly histarian would condemn the 
book as possessing little merit, but the reviewer finds himself 
appreciative of the hours of entertainment the reading afforded 
and looks forward with pleasant anticipation to further efforts 
of the same pen. 

DONNAL V. SMITH. 
New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. 


America Learns to Play: A History of Popular Recreation, 1607- 
1940. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1940. Pp. xviii, 441. Illustrated. $4.00.) j 


America’s pastimes form an essential chapter in its social his- 
tory, for the intimate folkways of a people—unconscious in moti- 
vation and devoid of obscuring rationalizations—often emerge 
most clearly in its leisure-time pursuits. Mr. Dulles’ work is a 
praiseworthy attempt to chronicle the history of such activities 
through three centuries of hectic evolution. With painstaking 
attention to detail and with constant reference to a wide variety 
of sources he has put together the first complete study of the 
subject and provided a valuable point of reference for those 
working in his field. 
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In general, the author finds that two factors have guided Ameri- 
cans in using their free time. “The continuing influence of an 
inherent puritanism ...enforcing a dogma of work” and “the 
gradual transformation of our economy from the simplicity of 
the agricultural era to the complexity of the machine age” molded 
American pastimes through the four periods into which the book 
falls. Four chapters deal with the colonial transfer and adapta- 
tion of old-world habits, seven with the evolution of the theater, 
sports, and the other amusements of the early national period, 
five with the emerging urban traits of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, and six with the more recent developments that 
followed the impact of the automobile, the movies, and the 
radio. The work is well balanced, and there is a noteworthy 
attempt to focus activities not only within their general social 
setting but also within their specific class and sectional environ- 
ments. - 

The breadth and complexity of the subject leave room for 
considerable differences in questions of judgment and make it 
easy to quarrel with Mr. Dulles’ omissions. He overemphasizes 
the role of the automobile in lending mobility to low-income 
groups, forgetting the earlier spread of interurban trolleys and 
cheap railroad excursions. It is questionable whether the Ameri- 
can theater came “of age” before the Civil War, and doubtful 
that the first spectator sports were really “professional” in char- 
acter. One wonders that children, the most leisured group in 
American life, are not once mentioned, and that women enter 
the picture only when their paths cross those of the more privi- 
leged sex. Aside from incidental references to wrestling among 
the Cornish miners in Pennsylvania and to the German Turn- 
vereine, the book gives the impression that all Americans were 
of a single ethnic stock, and fails to appraise the contributions 
of imigrant groups to leisurely living. The great world fairs are 
scarcely mentioned, and the phonograph comes in for only a 
passing reference at a rather late date. Occasionally the unusual 
is stressed at the expense of the more typical. Thus there is a 
long discussion of Jenny Lind in America but scarcely a hint 
that the same period already boasted a prosperous concert life 
that brought to American platforms such prominent virtuosi as 
Henry Herz, Ole Bull, Catherine Hayes, and the Havana Opera 
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Company. The even more significant changes in the manufacture 
of pianofortes and other instruments that made music available 
in innumerable homes are not referred to at all. 

The lack of a consistent principle of selection to justify these 
gaps—perhaps inevitable in a work of such scope—points to a 
serious weakness in the author's grasp of his subject. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what “play” means when it comprehends 
such diverse activities as Mrs. Vanderbilt's balls, barn-raisings, 
cowboy-singing, political rallies, baseball games, reading, lyceum 
meetings, and religious revivals, particularly since there is no- 
where a definition of terms or search for deeper principles. In 
their place the author merely assumes that an “instinctive drive 
for play...is the common heritage of all mankind” (3), and 
covers his confusion behind a plethora of references to “natural 
feeling” (9), “natural urge” (20), “Anglo-Saxon love for sports” 
(136), “English love of games” (22), and “unconscious determina- 
tion in the pursuit of pleasure” (86). 

Recreation, amusement, and play are phenomena of deep 
sociological importance in the lives of civilized peoples. But they 
can only be understood in terms of the human impulses and 
needs that produce them. Mr. Dulles has failed to probe the 
character of these impulses and has consequently been unable 
to set his story of American pastimes into an adequate frame- 
work. 

Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 


The Incorrigible Idealist: Robert Dale Owen in America. By 
Elinor. Pancoast and Anne E. Lincoln. (Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: The Principia Press, Inc. 1940. Pp. iv, 150. $2.00.) 


Robert Dale Owen has long awaited a biographer. Few figures 
in nineteenth-century America better illustrate the impact of the 
American environment on a mind trained in European liberalism, 
and few wrote more forceful, vigorous prose. As the son of the 
first important socialist, Robert Dale was peculiarly well fitted 
to bring to the social ferment of the early half of the century a 
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well-trained intelligence and a steady idealism. Especially during 
the years following the collapse of the Owenite experiment at 
New Harmony, when he was engaged in winning the Working- 
men’s Party over to his plan for state-supported cooperative 
schools, did the young Owen run head-on into the dilemmas and 
contradictions which seem to be the price the world must pay for 
democracy. 

Yet it is perhaps the years after this time that were the most 
significant in Robert Dale’s life, the years which saw his accept- 
ance of the machinery of practical politics and which brought 
him into the impulse toward emancipation during the Civil 
War. At first glance this later period might appear to be one 
of adjustment and success, but as one reads this first biography 
one feels that something quite different was true. Owen seems 
often to have lost sight of the significance of the great events his 
later life witnessed. His political speeches are sometimes depres- 
singly filled with the empty rhetoric of the platform. His rela- 
tively successful ventures into diplomacy and politics seem under- 
lined with a sense of disappointment at hopes only half fulfilled. 

Whether this judgment is correct or not, it is certainly true 
that Owen's political career was in drab contrast to his rather 
brilliant and charming private life, which saw the continuation 
of friendships with many of the gifted intellectuals who lent such 
distinction to the New Harmony experiment. Only after the Civil 
War, when, like his father, Robert Dale became so enamored 
of the will-o’-the-wisps of spiritualism that his mind was weak- 
ened, did anything like tragedy enter the picture. 

It is this phase of Owen's life which seems to hold most promise 
for a biographer—the inner life of a man of genuine talent and 
superior intelligence living through events and movements of 
basic importance in America’s great formative century. Yet this 
first biography does little more than suggest the development 
of Owen's thought and too often goes no farther than a simple 
recounting of the external facts of his life. The book begins at 
about the period when Threading My Way, Owen's autobiog- 
raphy, ends—with the New Harmony days—so that we learn 
almost nothing of his extremely important early life. There are 
rather extensive treatments of his career in politics and his inter- 
est in spiritualism, but one regrets to find the sections on his 
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early radicalism and his part in the emancipation movement 
rather sketchy. In spite of these deficiencies, however, the book 
fills, for the time at least, a serious gap in the history of the 
American nineteenth century. There is a bibliography and a list 
of manuscript materials which relate to Owen's life. 

Grorce K. SMart. 
University of Alabama. 


The Spirit of French Canada: a Study of the Literature. By Ian 
Forbes Fraser. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. 
Pp. xi, 219. $2.75.) 


Mr. Fraser has written a pleasant literary essay and has skill- 
fully linked to it a plainly stated and systematically discussed 
thesis; namely, that the literature of French Canada has been 
with singular uniformity a literature with a purpose, that pur- 
pose being to conserve and strengthen the French-Canadian race. 
He devotes the major part of his book to the exposition of five 
aspects of his subject: French-Canadian history as an inspiration 
to the writers; the place of France; the church; the language; 
and what he calls “the cult of the soil”; in other words, that 
way of life which French-Canadian leaders advocate as best. 
Each of these topics is objectively explored and all lead to the 
same conclusion, the one just stated—that literature is a hand- 
maid of racial preservation. A long bibliography (with a few 
unnecessary items) and a competent index are included. ' 

A book like this should be doubly interesting to New Eng- 
landers, for there are a dozen comparisons to be made between 
New England and New France: both having with their long 
history behind them, their people with their own character and 
philosophy (and Catholicism in Quebec has not been so different 
from Puritanism in Massachusetts as might be imagined), and 
their sense of danger in the midst of the greater forces around 
them. New England flowered some generations ago: French 
Canada is just beginning to flower. Will its next stage be the 
same as it was for New England—submergence in a greater whole? 
That, of course, is the daily fear of every French-Canadian, and 
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twice bitter it is to him, since it would mean the end of his lan- 
guage and of his personality. That is what explains the extra- 
ordinary devotion of this people to its ways and to its leaders, 
clerical and lay. As Mr. Forbes’s well-chosen quotations indicate, 
the intensity of the fight is producing literature, especially poetry, 
of merit and character. 

There are a few points of adverse criticism. Of these the chief 
is that Mr. Forbes seems to have taken no note at all of that 
growing Canadian nationalism which is neither English nor 
French but which is proving able to hold within a single alleg- 
iance both these diverse cultures. He frequently uses the word 
“Canadian” as if its meaning were solely “French-Canadian.” 
French Canada is not so completely separate an entity in the 
Dominion as his pages would indicate. 

Again, when Mr. Forbes turns away from literature to history 
or politics, his knowledge seems to falter; one gets the impression 
of a study whose limits have not been too wide. Space precludes 
examples, as also the mention of some other points to which 
exception might be taken. 

The American reader of this book will almost certainly have 
a new field opened to him, and a view of a people with a mode 
of life and a philosophy as different from his own as well could 
be. Sympathetic study might convince him, too, that all the 
merits are not where he probably would expect to find them. 

A. R. M. Lower. 
University of Manitoba. 


The Bloody Mohawk. By T. Wood Clarke. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. Pp. xx, 372. $3.50.) 


Dr. Clarke tells us in his preface that “the Mohawk valley is a 
prosaic place withal.” Perhaps that statement is the measure of 
a somewhat romantic temperament, for Dr. Clarke must be within 
earshot of a Mohawk war-whoop before the valley becomes a 
sufficiently stimulating place to write about. By inference he 
complains about the Mohawk of today when he writes that it 
has slumped into a “peaceful and humdrum existence... its 
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banks turned to utilitarian purposes... the river a tame, stupid, 
stodgy stream, whose chief interest is bearing on its placid surface 
boatloads of Mr. Rockefeller’s gasoline and Mr. Ford’s automo- 
biles.” Yet surely there never was a time when the dwellers of 
the Mohawk valley were not motivated by “utilitarian pur- 
poses”; fur traders of the seventeenth century, the farmers who 
reaped that Washington’s army might be fed, the Yankee settlers 
who used the valley as a highway to the West—all of them bar- 
gained, bought, and sold in the same utilitarian spirit which 
animates Dr. Clarke’s neighbors today. If these things oppress 
The Bloody Mohawk’s author, then one can understand his 
pleasure in the sunset visions of “bitter wars, wars between Indian 
and Indian, between Indian and French, between French and 
English, and between English and American.” 

This writer feels that the heroes of Oriskany, of the innum- 
erable raids up and down the Mohawk Valley, of the pioneers 
who lived under the shadows of Dutch, French, and English 
flags before the issue was decided did not conclude the valley's 
history, but then, that is another story. Dr. Clarke has his thesis, 
and, within limits, it is a good one. 

He points out, time and again, that the battles which were 
fought in the region of the Mohawk were crucial in deciding 
who were to be the white tenants of the northeastern part of 
North America, perhaps of the continent. There is no doubt 
that the great Iroquois Confederation played a dynamic role 
in deciding that tenancy. The Mohawks, the Senecas, the Onon- 
dagas, the Oneidas, the Cayugas, and, after 1713, the Tuscororas, 
in their wavering but never lastingly broken “chain of friend- 
ship” with the English, acted as a barrier against the French 
thrusts into New York and the Ohio wilderness. Dr. Clarke per- 
forms a genuine service for those interested in our frontier his- 
tory by bringing together a great deal of scattered material on 
the dealing and double dealing which made the fur trade and 
“French and Indian days” a pattern of uninhibited ambitions. 

Except for the few great men like “Quider” (Peter Schuyler 
to the Dutch burghers of Albany), Arendt Van Curler, Sir 
William Johnson, and perhaps Walter Butler, and the French 
priests who marched into the valley to talk the double talk 
of King Louis’ nationalism and the internationalism of Christ 
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to the Iroquois, there was little in the white man’s dealings 
with the natives to account for the loyalties which he seems 
to have been able to arouse. The tragedy the red men prepared 
for themselves by trusting that the chain of friendship had a 
real anchor in the white man’s world is shown by Dr. Clarke 
in his valuable chapter on the fate of the Six Nations following 
the Revolution. The Indians, who had made the empire of the 
beaver a land of wealth for the Dutch, the French, and the 
English, who had remained loyal (with the exception of the 
Oneidas and the Tuscororas) to the English in the American 
Revolution, and had seen their castles and their fields turned 
into stamping pens for quarreling armies were at last dispossessed 
of all but a few thousands of acres of a domain that had included 
millions of square miles. 

The Bloody Mohawk contains an effective account of the 
Johnson dynasty and its part in the valley's history. If the Iroquois 
had had more understanding friends of Sir William's character 
and fewer of the stamp of Sir William’s son, Colonel Sir John 
Johnson, their place in the American scene would have been far 
happier. Sir William's genius, Dr. Clarke points out, was in his 
ability to identify himself completely with his Indian charges; 
as Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the British, he lived and 
thought in Indian patterns, possibly married, and certainly lived 
with two notable Indian women. It was he more than anyone 
else who was responsible for binding the Iroquois tribes to red 
British coat-tails. 

Dr. Clarke crusades warmly for an unbesmirched Walter But- 
ler, and offers some evidence to support the belief that the leader 
of Butler’s Rangers against Cherry Valley in 1778 was not re- 
sponsible for the massacres that took place on that occasion. 
Perhaps not, but one is reminded of the letter in the Union 
College archives in which Butler wrote to General Schuyler in 
Albany a few days before the attack on Fort Alden took place, 
a letter which asked for the release of Butler’s mother and friends, 
intimating that unless they were released Butler could not be 
responsible for what might take place at Cherry Valley. 

It is too easy to become finicky over minute points; there are 
two, however, worth mentioning: one is the old legend of the 
snowman left to guard the gates of Schenectady on the night 
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of the French raid in 1690, which Dr. Clarke repeats as fact; the 
other is his statement that the Indians were treated kindly by the 
Dutch. In many cases this was probably true, but there are fre- 
quent references to Indian complaints to the authorities at 
Albany over the unfair tactics of the “woodsrunners,” the buyers 
of the Albany fur merchants. 

The Bloody Mohawk suffers somewhat from the author's too- 
earnest style, and from such sentences as “With such a bone of 
contention, the dogs of war could not be kept long on the leash.” 
The photographs by the author are sometimes blurred and flat, 
but his maps and his bibliography are excellent. 

CopMaAnN HIsvop. 
Union College. 


Lewis Evans. By Lawrence Gipson. To which is Added Evans’ 
A Brief Account of Pennsylvania, Together with Facsimiles 
of his Geographical, Historical, Political, Philosophical, and 
Mechanical Essays. ... Also Facsimiles of Evans’ Maps. (Phila- 
delphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1939. Pp. 
219. $7.50.) 


Lewis Evans has never received the attention which his abilities 
and works deserved, partly because not much biographical ma- 
terial has survived, and partly because his light has been obscured 
by the brilliance of his friends and associates, among whom were 
Pownall, Franklin, Bartram, and Colden. By his own right he 
was a distinguished man. His background of historical and scien- 
tific knowledge was good, his observation was acute, and his con- 
clusions were shrewd. His geological speculations were similar 
to those of Buffon, who just at this time was being compelled 
to renounce them by the theological faculty of the University of 
Paris. It should be noted in passing that the Presbyterian college 
at Newark (the infant Princeton) welcomed Evans's scientific 
lectures. . 

Mr. Gipson perhaps gives Evans a little more credit than is 
due him when he says that he was, in 1751, “probably among 
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the first, if not the first,” to deliver a public course of scientific 
lectures in America. Twenty-five years before, Isaac Greenwood, 
later Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
at Harvard, had delivered at Boston a public lecture course the 
scope of which, to judge by the prospectus, was remarkably 
similar to that later given by Evans. Indeed, after drinking him- 
self out of the professorship in 1738, Greenwood had set up a 
private school in Boston to teach these subjects. The similarity 
of their offerings may afford a clue to Evans's early life, for it 
suggests the possibility that he, like Greenwood, had studied at 
London under John Theophilus Disaguliers. It is interesting to 
speculate on the fact that Evans’s New York lectures were given 
at the house of the Reverend Ebenezer Pemberton, who had 
been a friend and classmate (1721) of Greenwood at Harvard. 
As for originality of thought, there is no comparison between 
the unfortunate Harvard professor and this brilliant adopted 
son of Pennsylvania. 

The chief value of this volume is not its necessarily scanty 
biographical material, but the publication of the “Brief Account 
of Pennsylvania” and the reprinting of the two tracts and the 
five maps. A sixth map, for the “Walking Purchase,” is repro- 
duced for the first time. The volume is as beautiful as it is useful. 

CuiFForp K. SHIPTON. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


The American Journal of Ambrose Serle, Secretary to Lord 
Howe, 1776-1778. Edited with an Introduction by Edward H. 
Tatum, Jr. (San Marino, California: The Huntington Library. 
1940. Pp. xxx, 369. $4.50.) 


Had The American Journal of Ambrose Serle achieved publi- 
cation at the time of its writing it might have borne a title some- 
what like the following: The Contest at an End. Containing a 
full and authentick Account of the Climate, Oeconomy, and 
Prospects of the American Rebels. Wherein their treacherous 
Character is politically and religiously Unmask’d. To which is 
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added, The Cloven-Foot discover’'d. The Whole interspers'd with 
Moral and Philosophical Reflections on the Value of Colonies to 
Great-Britain, address’'d to those, His Majesty’s Subjects, who 
have too much abetted and conniv'd (to their Dishonour) in the 
present Insurrection. 

With the best of eighteenth-century travel literature, the 
Journal combines the reporting of unusual occurrences in a 
strange and distant land with some instructive moralizing drawn 
from the events described. But the work of this alert, educated, 
genteel, and relatively impartial civilian observer also contains 
much of value for the modern student of the War for Indepen- 
dence. This proud “Little Englander” found that “the People in 
general form the most impudent, base and hypocritical Charac- 
ters, that can be met with out of Crete or Greece.” The clergy, 
he noted, both Anglicans and dissenters, “who take the Lead, 
are Fire-brands to a man, and can speak with no sort of Patience 
of each other.” Most illuminating of all is the statement that 
even rabid Loyalists “had been tinctured with the Notion of 
the vast Consequence and Power of America,” which convinced 
him that the northern colonies, at least, were of “more Disservice 
than Benefit to the Mother Country.” Serle discovered, rather 
earlier than the majority of his countrymen, that America bred 
its own race of people. 

The Journal casts interesting light on military and civilian 
life in the Middle States, describes, but not with admiration, the 
Newport of 1778 and the Redwood Library, and contains some 
very significant records of conversations with prominent Loyal- 
ists. Here will be found useful material for the much-needed 
biography of Joseph Galloway, especially an account of his really 
statesmanlike concept for a “Foederal Union,” communicated to 
Serle in 1778. Lord Howe's secretary came gradually to the real- 
ization that British military leadership in America was incompe- 
tent, and that the King’s troops, after the decision to abandon 
Philadelphia in 1778, were fighting a rearguard action. He there- 
fore urged the arch-Loyalist Galloway to seek an accommodation 
with the patriots, because “I now look upon the Contest as at 
an end. ... Nothing remains for him but to attempt Reconcilia- 
tion with (what I may now venture to call) the United States of 
America.” 
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Several maps and editorial notes, together with an informing 
biographical introduction, by Mr. Tatum, contribute much to 
the interest and usefulness of the Journal. 


CaRL BRIDENBAUGH. 
Brown University. 
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New England Town Meeting: Safeguard of Democracy. By John 
Gould. (Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1940. 
Pp. 61. $1.00.) 


The author of New England Town Meeting has used his pen 
and camera skillfully to record an important Yankee social 
institution. Town meetings, even in New England, are not every- 
where the same; but these observations and photographs, made 
in Brunswick, Maine, and nearby towns, suggest admirably how 
the rural Yankee runs his local government, and how town meet- 
ing fits into his pattern of life. No aspect of the big day is neglect- 
ed, from the posting of the warrant to final adjournment and the 
dance in the evening. The snatches of conversation recorded, the 
habits of mind revealed, and the men and women photographed, 
all have an authentic New England flavor. 

Cc. W. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland in Relation to his Times. By Harry Hous- 
ton Peckham. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1940. Pp. x, 220. $2.50.) 


Mr. Peckham has written an interesting book on a man whose 
own work is now almost without interest. Josiah Holland was 
“poet, novelist, essayist, lecturer, and editor,” “the best-selling- 
American author of edifying books in his generation.” But the 
books were, by present tastes, painfully edifying, and Holland 
was, as Mr. Peckham says, “the major prophet of the unsophisti- 
cated, the supreme apostle to the naive.” Such prophets and 
apostles are usually forbidding subjects for biography, but no one 
with a taste for social history will be bored by Mr. Peckham’s 
story of Holland’s career. The passages devoted to summaries 
of the novels and to rather pédestrian criticism of them and of 
Holland’s other work are generally unrewarding, and the book 
is not successful considered purely as biography, since no fully 
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rounded impression of Holland as a personality emerges from 
it. But Mr. Peckham is skillful in other respects. He does not 
deal largely in praise or censure. Sut treats his subject always 
with tolerance and sometimes with sympathy. He marshals the 
facts clearly and uses them as a basis for illustration of, and 
comment on, the literary and intellectual standards of many 
mid-nineteenth century Americans. He maintains that “the story 
of Holland’s meteoric rise, his huge and loyal following, and 
his ultimate eclipse, is a significant and engrossing narrative— 
as significant and engrossing as that of the changes that took 
place in American life, American taste, and American thought” 
while Holland lived. This is an extreme statement, but the tale 
of how a pious New Englander wrote and lectured himself into 
the hearts of his pious countrymen displays admirably some 
characteristics of his period. Holland’s great vogue makes it 
sure that what he liked and disliked in life and books, and what 
his compatriots liked and disliked in him, are important clues 
for the study of American culture. 
K. B. M. 


The Living Thoughts of Emerson. Presented by Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. The Living Thoughts Library. Edited by Alfred O. Men- 
del. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1940. Pp. v, 
170. $1.00.) 


This volume consists of short selections from Emerson's writ- 
ings, and an introductory essay by Mr. Masters. The selections 
are conventional, but the introduction is fresh and personal. It 
bears witness to the liberating influence which Emerson exerted 
upon the young minds of the time, “out in middle Illinois,” as 
well as in the East. Through Emerson, Mr. Masters found him- 
self, as so many other writers have done. The first-hand flavor 
of his essay is tonic. But gradually that flavor becomes diluted 
with conventional quotation, and the essay ends on the dead 
level of the rest of the book. 

F.1.C. 
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The Concord Saunterer: The Nature Mysticism of Thoreau. By 
Reginald Lansing Cook. (Middlebury, Vermont: Middlebury 
College Press. 1940. Pp. ix, 91. $1.25.) 


This little volume contains an informal essay on Thoreau, a 
group of Thoreau manuscripts, some of them printed here for 
the first time, and a checklist of Thoreau items in The Abernethy 
Library at Middlebury. None of these is of great importance, 
although a college essay on Moral Excellence and several letters 
by Thoreau will be valued by enthusiasts. Mr. Cook’s essay on 
Thoreau’s nature mysticism is pleasant but not forceful, empha- 
sizing the picturesque rather than the intellectual. As a whole 
the book falls somewhat short of the standards which ordinarily 
determine publication. 

F. LC. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR JUNE, 1940 


Inside of front cover, line 22, for Keersake, read Keepsake. 
Page 382, line 15, for French, read English. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT NEW PERIODICALS 


Two quarterlies among a number of recent origin merit par- 
ticular notice. One of these, bearing the title Culture, is pub- 
lished in Quebec by the Association de Recherches sur les Sci- 
ences Religieuses et Profans de Canada, and is devoted to Canadi- 
an interests, particularly those of the French-speaking and Catho- 
lic population. The issue for June contains interesting articles 
on the Cooperative Movement in Canada and the history and 
development of the Abbitibi region. 

Common Ground, of which the first number has just appeared, 
grows out of the conception that the population of the United 
States is multi-racial in origin, each element having its signifi- 
cant and individual contribution to offer to the common heri- 
tage. All elements, as Americans, have a common spirit and 
common interests. The list of notable contributors to the first 
issue includes President Hutchins of Chicago, Mary Ellen Chase, 
Professor A. M. Schlesinger, Van Wyck Brooks, and Louis 
Adamic, who not only is the editor but also has been probably 
the chief spokesman for the ideals which the periodical represents. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE GENERAL INDEX 


To those who have awaited with varying degrees of patience 
the appearance of the General Index of its first ten volumes, 
covering the years 1928 to 1937, the New England Quarterly 
takes pleasure in confidently announcing its publication in time 
for delivery with the December issue, and our assurance that 
its excellence will prove entire justification for the time, labor, 
and expense that have gone into its preparation. 

Credit for the completeness and accuracy of the Index is chiefly 
due to Stewart Mitchell, Esquire, for many years Managing 
Editor of the Quarterly, whose voluntary exertions in the task 
cannot be fully appreciated. 

The detailed Index, of about the size of one of the regular 
Quarterly issues, can still be purchased, at the price of five dol- 
lars. Needless to say, it will greatly increase the reference value 
of any complete set of the periodical. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1033 
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x ond and supported by Donors, whose names appear on every issue. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
hoidin 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two peragraghs next above, giving & names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of a wy and 
security holders as they appear — the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the any ng as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 

, at the average number of copies of each issue of this seitention sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date above is: Not required. Milton Ellis, Managing Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this tenth day of September, 1940. 
Irving Pierce, Notary Public (My commission expires December 31, 1943.) 
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The 
University of Maine Studies 


Second Series 


Fifty-one studies have been issued to date. They represent 
numerous fields of research, the largest groups being in Ameri- 
can literature, Maine history, and educational history in 
Maine. Correspondence regarding orders, exchanges, or in- 
quiriés should be directed to Louis T. Issorson, Librarian, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

The following are outstanding studies in the field dealing 
with different aspects of American literature: 


Economic Feminism in American Literature Prior 
to 1848, by A. Genevieve Violette, 1925. 114 pp. 


Thomas Green Fessenden, by Porter Gale Perrin, 
1926. 200 pp. 


A Lesser Harvard Wit: Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith, 
by Marcia Edgerton Bailey, 1928. 150 pp. 
Constantia—A Study of the Life and Works of Judith 


Sargent Murray, 1751-1820, by Vena Bernadette 
Field, 1931. 118 pp. 


Philenia—The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, 1759-1846, by Emily Pendleton and Milton 
Ellis, 1931. 122 pp. 


Gilbert Patten and His Frank Merriwell Saga, by 
John Levi Cutler, 1934. 123 pp. 


The Life and Works of Nathaniel Deering (1791- 
1881), by Leola Bowie Chaplin, 1934. 244 pp. 


The Letters of Joseph Dennie, 1768-1812, by Laura 
Green Pedder, 1936. 212 pp. 














